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Articie I. 
STUART’S CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


The Cdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, with Notes, and a 
Critique on the subject of the Play. By J. W. Srvuarr, 
Professor of Greek and Roman Literature in the College of 
South Carolina. New-York. 12mo. pp. 222. 1837. 


As Christian reviewers, we regard every thing as coming 
within our province, which bears on the great interests of edu- 
cation. Whatever tends to elevate the intellectual and moral 
character of man,—to develop the harmonies of his nature, and 
to pour light upon the works and the word of God, cannot be 
indifferent to the Christian philanthropist. ‘This is especially 
the case with whatever pertains to classic learning. ‘The bear- 
ings of classic learning upon theology are so direct and numer- 
ous ; the key which it furnishes is so important to the unlocking 
of the treasures of the divine word, that our advancement in 
classical philology may be alrost taken as the measure of our 
progress in the study of the Scriptures. In the sciences, and 
general literature, we feel a less peculiar and Christzan interest. 
We regard them, indeed, with that common interest, which we 
feel in all those studies, that tend to discipline and enrich the 
mind, and illustrate the works and character of Jehovah. Yet 
they do not, like classic literature, lie at the very threshold of 
the sacred edifice. They are not essential to an understanding 
of the very words in which the Spirit of God has made his reve- 
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lations to man. Through an acquaintance with the classics 
alone, can we consult, in their original languages, the inspired 
oracles, and commune with the spirit of heavenly truth, through 
the very medium by which it was first conveyed to us. 

With such views, we cannot be uninterested spectators of the 
progress of classic learning in this country. Leaving out of 
the account its influence on the national taste and scholarship, 
the energy imparted by its discipline, and the expansive in- 
fluence of its varied treasures of thought upon the mind, it is 
sufficiently recommended by its close connection with the study 
of the Scriptures. We are certainly disposed to do ample jus- 
tice to our revered and excellent translation of the Bible; we 
admire the unrivalled richness, simplicity and majesty of its 
diction, while around its peculiar words and modes of expres- 
sion cluster sympathies and associations, upon which no rude 
hand should be laid. Yet none will therefore contend, that the 
Scriptures should not be studied in the original, at least by the 
public teachers of religion, and that these should not derive 
their impressions of its truth and power from the words which 
burst fresh and glowing from the lips of inspired men. Asa 
denomination, we have nothing to fear, but every thing to gain, 
from a full and free examination of the original documents of 
our faith ; in defending the faith once delivered to the saints, we 
have no better vantage ground, than the very language in which 
its principles were first embodied. 

These reflections, upon which we may at some future time 
dwell more at large, have been suggested by the work whose 
title is placed at the head of our article. We greet with pleas- 
ure the appearance of the present edition of the G&dipus Tyran- 
nus, not only as adding to our stock of materials for Greek study, 
—not only as rendering more accessible one of the most finished 
plays of the most finished dramatic writers of antiquity,—but 
also as auguring favorably for the interests of classic learning in 
that section of the country in which Mr. Stuart is laboring. “He 
has evidently carried with him to the College of South Carolina 
an ardent love for Greek literature, and we trust, that he will be 
able to diffuse among the members of that institution the spirit 
by which he is himself inspired. He could not have selected a 
happier work with which to make his debut to the public, nor one 
which would give him a stronger claim to the gratitude of those 
who desire to become familiar with the productions of Grecian 
taste and genius. ‘The writings of Sophocles, all fragrant 
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with the richness of Grecian mind, and pervaded by the purest 
spirit of Attic taste, have, as specimens of uniform and finished 
excellence, borne away the palm from those of his rivals in the 
Grecian drama. He may not indeed tower upon the sublime 
and daring pinion of Auschylus, nor revel in the creations of a 
genius so fertile and prodigal as that of Euripides ; but his step 
is that of sustained elegance and majesty. While, on the one 
hand, he avoids the grandiloquence of A‘schylus, he, on the 
other, is equally far from the puerility and mawkishness, that 
deform the pages of Euripides. He sheds on his works the glow. 
and the grace of a genius developed in the most harmonious 
proportions. His works are modeled upon the true principles 
of Attic taste. They possess the same unity of design and 
effect, the same adorned, yet simple majesty, which have made 
the Jupiter Olympus and the Parthenon models of art, and the 
admiration of the world. Among these, the Cdipus Tyrannus 
stands conspicuous, for the interest of the plot, the skilful and yet 
simple manner in which it is unfolded, and the completeness and 
splendor of its execution. ‘The present publication of Mr. Stuart 
will render this play easily accessible to the Greek student, and 
will, we trust, lead to a more thorough perception of the beau- 
ties, and appreciation of the spirit, of the Grecian drama. 

It is not our present purpose either to analyze this play, or 
to enter into a minute critique upon the results of Mr. Stuart’s 
labors. Having access to the most important materials for the 
criticism of his author, he has evidently employed them with 
diligence and industry in the illustration of this play. He has 
not made many original contributions to the stock of materials, 
and in some minor points he evinces a want of ripe and thorough 
scholarship. Some of them we shall presently notice. 

In regard to the general character of this edition, we are 
happy to see, that our author has taken a more elevated position 
than that usually assumed by classical editors in this country. 
The most that our editors have generally attempted, has been 
here and there an explanation or translation of a difficult passage, 
and these often selected merely at random, together with such 
illustrations as might be found in almost any classical dictionary 
or work on antiquities. ‘To mention names would perhaps be 
invidious. Our catalogue would embrace nearly all the Ameri- 
can editions of the classics used in our academies and colleges. 
The works edited by Prof. Anthon form the most striking ex- 
ception to this remark. His style of scholarship evidently par- 
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takes largely of the minute, accurate and untiring habits of the 
German scholars ; and the publication of his Horace was a signal 
event in the progress of American classical editing. It may be 
said, indeed, that our editions have been suited to the wants of 
the country. This we doubt. That they indicate a standard 
of classical scholarship deplorably low, is indeed admitted ; for 
otherwise they would not have been tolerated so long. Yet 
this very meagreness of our text-books, this absence of varied 
philological illustration, is among the causes which have con- 
tributed to perpetuate the evil, and to keep the eyes of our 
students shut upon the extent and richness of the classic field. 
Undoubtedly the character of our editions should be accom- 
modated to the state of classic learning among us and to the 
peculiar situation of our country. Critical editions,—those 
chiefly occupied in settling the text,—it is not probably desira- 
ble to undertake in this country. We have not the requisite 
facilities for this. We have not the manuscripts to examine and 
collate, which are found among the immense libraries of Europe. 
Neither is it necessary, for we have the best assurance, that 
the work will be faithfully done to our hands. Providence, 
that watches over whatever pertains to the understanding of 
the Scriptures, has committed this work to a nation eminently 
qualified for the task. We may indulge the fullest confidence, 
that not a particle, or an accent, which may aid in restoring the 
text, or illustrating the meaning, of a classic author, will escape 
the sagacity and diligence of German investigation. This 
species of intellectual, we had almost said of physical, drudgery, 
is one, which we need feel no ambition to wrest from the hands 
of the Germans. If they are willing to be our “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,’—if they are willing to lay solid 
and deep the foundations of the edifice, that we may delight in 
the beauty and majesty of the superstructure, we certainly have 
no objections. We are far from decrying this species of labor. 
Truth of thought can be reached only through truth of language ; 
and all intelligent communion with the spirit of an author must 
be founded upon an uncorrupt text. ‘The performance of this 
labor, too, often involves the highest principles of criticism, and 
we can easily understand how it may give ample scope even 
to German enthusiasm. Nor should our scholars and editors 
be negligent upon this point. The materials of criticism, fur- 
nished by foreign scholars, should be diligently employed ; the 
proper critical canons applied ; and our judgments exercised in 
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1838. } Stuart's Cidipus Tyrannus. 165 
estimating the correctness of the results at which they have 
arrived. Yet exegesis should be our strong hold. In the il- 
lustration of an author’s meaning,—by the careful examination 
of his language, by adducing parallel passages to illustrate his 
words and idioms, by following his course of thought,—and in in- 
vestigating the general principles of language, we see no reason 
why we should be behind the scholars of Germany and Eng- 
land. With the requisite time, talents and materials, we know 
no reason why we may not keep pace with them in the wide 
field of philological investigation, and thus reap all that is most 
valuable in the discipline, and expansive in the influence, of 
classical studies. It is of deficiency on this point, that we com- 
plain, in our editions of the classics. ‘The vast field of philo- 
logical illustration is scarcely entered. ‘The student is rarely 
made to suspect, that the study of language comprehends any 
thing beyond looking out words in his lexicon, and applying 
the proper rule in his grammar. In this department, much cer- 
tainly could and should be done by our classical editors. They 
might, at least, give some inklings of the field —they might 
present some illustrations of the proper mode of conducting 
philological investigations. ‘They might lead the student to 
lay the usus loguendi of his author along side of the tpse dixit 
of his lexicographer, and teach him to go beyond the mere form 
of words which embody a grammatical rule, in investigating the 
principles of a language. And in this respect, let our school 
editions of the classics be compared with those of Germany. 
We leave out of the account such critical editions as those of 
Hermann, Schneider and Bornemann. But compare our edi- 
tions of Xenophon, of Demosthenes, of Cesar, &c., with the 
editions of Bremi, Stallbaum, Wunder; Kritz, Herzog, and 
others. We could not, indeed, expect our infant scholarship 
to rival or approach to the ripe erudition of Germany. But 
we may, at least, present their works, as a proper model for 
imitation in editing American editions of the classics. Their 
critical notes are generally few, brief, and in most cases, sepa- 
rated from the exegetical. Upon these latter they lay out their 
strength. Here they can concentrate their varied stores of 
learning, and bring all their acquaintance with their author, and 
with the general principles of the language, and indeed their 
entire range of literary acquisition, to unfold the meaning of 
their author. Thus they bring all their stores of knowledge to 
bear directly on the progress of the student,—to remove the 
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obstacles which beset his path, and to lead him to correct habits 
of philological investigation. 

To this point, then, the efforts of our editors of the classics 
should be assiduously directed. A series of text-books so pre- 


pared would, we are persuaded, give an immediate and powerful 


impulse to classic study among us. We are aware, indeed, 
that other causes than the character of our text-books contribute 
to the depression of*classic learning in our country. We can 
expect little of the ripeness of foreign scholarship, until a great 
change is wrought in our modes of education. Many years of 
boyhood and youth are generally nearly thrown away, which, 
with a judicious system of instruction, might, without severely 
tasking the tender powers of youth, or exceeding the limit of 
proper and healthful development, lay the foundation for 
thorough classical attainments. We would have studies in 
languages commenced at an early age, and this not as advo- 
cating an exclusive attention to classical pursuits. We believe, 
that childhood is the best period for becoming familiar with the 
elements of language ; that the germs of that culture may then 
be implanted in the soul, which shall expand and ripen into a 
rich and golden harvest; that materials may then be gathered 
in the memory, which shall afterwards be employed for the cul- 
tivation of the taste, and the discipline of the sterner powers of 
reason and judgment. What are a little geography, a little 
history, and a little rhetoric, learned by rote, recited mechan- 
ically, and no sooner learned than forgotten, to the mastering 
of those instruments of knowledge, which shall enable the 
scholar, in after life, to cultivate these branches with ardor and 
enthusiasm,—to look abroad over the face of nations ; to trace, 
with philosophic eye, their fluctuating fortunes; and to survey, 
under their different modifications, those essential principles of 
taste, which are the same in every age and language, and which 
place Homer and Aéschylus side by side, in the temple of fame, 
with Milton and Shakspeare ? 

The scholars of Germany and England commence young. 
They are early trained to habits of philological investigation. 
While their minds are pliant, and their tastes susceptible, they 
become familiar with etymological forms and principles of 
construction. ‘They thus generally enter the universities with 
a better foundation of classical attainment than is possessed by 
our liberally educated men at the period of their graduation. 
Hence they become at home in the classics; they make them 
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their familiar friends and chosen companions ; they imbue their 
minds with their language and sentiments ; and thus early and 
laboriously trained, they wield the weapons of criticism with a 
skill and dexterity, to which our clumsy scholarship is almost a 
stranger. With us, philological studies are usually commenced 
at a comparatively late period. The mind has become in a 
measure formed; the faculties have grown rigid, and we of 
course lose the benefit, which would have been derived from in- 
fusing the classic element into the forming character, and thus 
rendering the perception of the nice relations and principles of 
language a habit and an almost spontaneous act of the soul. 
Yet the importance of this will be readily perceived. The 
principles of language are exquisitely subtle and delicate. 
They need that quickness and keenness of perception, which, 
seeming almost intuitive, can result only from early and long 
continued culture. In the natural sciences, the want of this 
early culture may be compensated by subsequent diligence ; in 
philological, never. ‘The facts of natural science may be at a 
late period treasured in the mind, and a taste formed for its 
pursuits, approaching to enthusiasm. So, in mathematics, a 
person at almost any period of life may become master of its 
processes of direct, consecutive and solid reasoning. But 
language must grow with our growth, and strengthen with our 
strength,—its subtle principles must be early implanted in the 
youthful mind, that they may diffuse themselves through all 
the elements of mental culture. 

Meantime, much depends on those who lead the public taste 
in matters of education. It is for them to go far in deciding, 
how remote shall be the period in which American classical 
scholarship shall be worthy of the name, and exert its just in- 
fluence in the formation of the national character. Especially 
is it for the conductors of our literary institutions, who form the 
sentiments, mould the tastes, select the studies, and prepare the 
text-books, of their pupils, to say how soon they shall come to 
feel at home in the walks of ancient literature ; how soon the 
man of letters shall cultivate his taste, and enlarge his sphere 
of philosophic observation, by studying more thoroughly the 
monuments of Greek and Roman genius; and especially how 
soon our theologians shall draw the stores of sacred truth from 
the very languages, which are yet fresh with the life, and im- 
bued with the burning thoughts, of inspiration. 

But to proceed to the work before us. We have extended 
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so far our prefatory remarks, that we can select but a few of 
the passages, on which, as we looked over the notes, we pro- 
posed to comment. We will take these in the order in which 
they occur. 

In the note to verse 1, we have séoos, occurring v. 138, 
given as an example of the abstract for the concrete. A single 
glance at the passage will show, that such a supposition is in- 
admissible. ‘The phrase is axwoxed@ picos, I will dissipate, 
scatter, wipe away, purge off the stain, &c. So Demosthenes 
couples it with éSo.7. Mr. Stuart seems to take it in the sense 
of éxfddiew, to expel. 

V.2. rivas 1660 Edges rhode wor Gokzetre. Fdgae here evident- 
ly has the same sense as in v. 13, where it is correctly defined 
by Mr. Stuart, “a sitting for the purpose of supplication.” In 
this passage, Hermann and Erfurdt render it by sesstones. In 
his explanation of éoéze., although Mr. Stuart has respectable 
names on his side, we cannot but think him mistaken. Butt- 
man, in his Lexilogus, has shown the connection between Goccew 
and the epic form @udéocev, cont. 6aooew. The construction 
thus becomes perfectly simple, @odtew igas, literally, to sit 
sittings ; coinciding with one of the most common principles of 


Greek construction, and precisely similar to one in Euripides. 
Here. Fur. 1214. 


** gi tov Gdooorta Svatirovs eoQus 
Atd0.”* 


Besides, the idea of hurrying seems to us here utterly re- 
pugnant to the sense, There appears no rush as of a crowd of 
panic-struck citizens, thrown into consternation by some sudden 
and terrible calamity. But it is the last effort of a city, brought 
by a protracted plague almost to desolation, and in their ex- 
tremity, applying to her wise and far-famed ruler for relief. 
We have then a solemn deputation of aged priests, chosen 
youths, and young children, furnished with suppliant branches, 
and appearing at the gates of the royal palace. The whole 
representation indicates directly the reverse of the rush and tu- 
mult of a crowd. 

V. 3. We have here the extraordinary statement, that 2&<o- 
teunévos refers not to the Thebans, but to the branches. That 
éEcoreuuévor does refer to the Thebans, 7. ¢., is grammatically 
constructed with the subject of Goutere, cannot admit of a doubt. 
Just as little is there, in our opinion, that it does not, as Mr. Stuart 
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supposes, refer to the branches. Suppliant branches were branch- 
es tipt or covered with wool ; such branches were also called 
oteuuata, and those furnished with them said to be 2&eareupévor. 
To say, that suppliant branches were éeoreuuévor, would be 
tautological, at least, if not absolutely improper. It means 
then, here, unquestionably, as in v. 19, furnished with suppliant 
boughs,—the phrase cxryguos xhadovoww defining it still more 
precisely ; and the noun and participle are combined on the 
same principle on which the Greeks would say, ddixuq yduxy- 
uévor, While the Latins would say, injuria affectt. 

V.10. rin T9b719, xabéotate, ‘The sense of wherefore, for 
what purpose, is scarcely admissible with xu@éorare. It is 
equivalent, evidently, to as dukxzev09e,—and more fully defined 
by the following words, delourtes 7 otéggavtec. 

V. 11. te Oéhovt0g &v 2uod. Mr. Stuart does not seem to 
have caught the precise shade given to the thought by é¢ with 
the participle. Itis not generally equivalent to exec or é¢ with 
the indicative, but assigns a reason or motive which ought to be 
present to the mind of another as a ground of action. Thus 
in v. 11,—speak, declare, on the ground that, with the convic- 
tion that 1, &c. So verse 101,—the oracle commands to 
punish the murderer of Laius, ds 160’ afua yewatoy adduv,—not, 
since blood is desolating, &c., as Mr. Stuart renders it, —but 
on the ground, that it is this murder which is desolating the 
city. We might give other examples, but these will illustrate 
our meaning. Constructions of this nature are numerous in 
the Attic writers, and although attention to this distinction, in 
some cases, makes but a slight difference in the shade of 
thought, in others, it changes entirely the import of the sen- 
tence. 

V. 21. “ox0dd, because the fire in the temple was con- 
sulted.” We suppose rather, that the reference is to the con- 
sulting of burnt offerings, called éuavoa. 

. V. 23. xdvaxovgica. The xa connects the clause with 
a the preceding, and does not give emphasis to avaxougicar, as 
e Mr. Stuart’s arrangement would imply. 

V. 25. gOtvovoa wiv xdéivSiv—more accurately rendered, 
wasting away in respect to; the dative here defining and limit- 
ing the verb. néhu Evy lene is not happily rendered, fruit 
enclosing husks ; it is rather the bud or germ from which the 
fruit is yet to be developed. 

V. 27. Mr. Stuart explains & Gy dvors as *uxoyorots, and ren- 
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ders it abortive, or prematurely perishing with their mothers. 
He errs both in his Greek and his English explanation ; &ydvore 
means here simply unborn. 

V. 31. Mr. Stuart reads in his note viv, in his text correctly 
viv enclitic. 

V. 40. aaow we should much prefer to understand in the 
sense of in judicio omnium. So Ckd. Col. 1446. 

V. 46. «vogdwoor does not, we believe, here denote repeti- 
tion, but simply,—raise up the state, bring it back to its former 
position. 

V. 49. Mr. Stuart renders weudrtes boregor, afterward about 
to perish. He seems to have been misled by the form, and 
mistaken the aorist for a future participle. 

V. 72. riy de pdoutunr. <« final is here short, the metri- 
cal ictus falling upon it.” 'The reader who scans the line 
will perceive, that the metrical ictus does not fall uponit. On 
the other hand, v. 847, « is prolonged because the metrical 
ictus does fall upon it. 

V. 73. ti xgéooe1,—not, what he is doing, but, how he 
Jfares,—an obvious and common distinction between zgéooery 
and stove. 

V. 91. tarde, says Mr. Stuart, for rodtovde. But such a 
form as roétwrde, we believe, does not exist. Nor, if it did, 
there any necessity of defining by it so common a word as éde. 
This is a regular demonstrative pronoun, whose existence Mr. 
Stuart seems to have entirely overlooked. He has repeatedly 
confounded it with the article, as vs. 101, 147, in which latter 
note, he explains it once by odros, with w hich it nearly coincides 
in signification, and once by abros, from which it differs en- 
tirely. V. 101 he quotes, and reasons upon it as an article, 
and omits it in his interpretation, to the great injury of the 
sense. We could scarcely believe our eyes, when, upon glanc- 
ing at the last page, we saw, at v. 1524, this remarkable piece 
of information,—“ éd<, with the relative és following, 1s some- 
times employed by the Attics for the demonstrative ovros, as 
here.” Now to say nothing of the grammars, is it possible, that 
Mr. Stuart could have read, with his eyes open, even this sin- 
gle play, in which the demonstrative édJe occurs, we believe, 
more than two hundred times, mistaken it all along for the ar- 
ticle 8, used sometimes in the sense of odroz, and finally deemed 
it necessary to give us so precious a bit of information ? 

97. «; is not used here instead of the relative. It is equiv- 
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alent to the Latin ut quod, ut quod nutritum sit, as having 
been nurtured, &c. 

V. 138. We must here notice a remarkable piece of gram- 
matical information. We are told, that from dzooxcdéow, o 
being dropped, we have the contracted attic future, dooxedo. 
This is correct, and accords with the established doctrine of 
the grammarians. But we are told, “in this manner are 
formed also liquid futures, which grammarians usually form by 
shortening the penult of the present. ‘Thus, gav@, is formed 
from geriow, the regular future of gavew, and not from galrw.” 
Peace to the ashes of Philip Buttman! We would advise 
Mr. Stuart not to stake his grammatical reputation on many 
more statements of this kind. Where, in the Greek language, 
will he find analogies for the contraction of maryw into gara? 
or, if he can manage that, by what principle will he make 
gaviuee from garyouoer? With all the Greek grammarians, 
Buttman, Matthie, Thiersch and Rost, and all the analogies 
of the Greek language, against him, we are surprised, that he 
could have hazarded such a statement. 

V. 140. It is not from some one of the citizens, but from 
the very murderer of Laius, that G&dipus expresses his appre- 
hensions, unless he avenge the murder of the former king. 

V. 220. Mr. Stuart here rejects Elmsley’s emendation of 
adds, as less emphatic. A right apprehension of the meaning 
seems to us decisive in its favor. The phrase, foregos—reha, 
is not designed to conciliate the favor of the citizens by rank- 
ing himself with them, but, as is shown by éotegos, assigns a 
reason for his calling upon all the citizens for aid in the inves- 
tigation. ‘He could not,’ he says, ‘pursue it far without evidence, 
and inasmuch as he himself has come subsequently to that 
period into the rank of a citizen, he appeals to all the native 
born Thebans.’ 

V. 306. aéuwoow, Mr. Stuart makes a noun. There is 
no such noun. It is obviously a participle in the dative 
plural. 

But we have exhausted our limits, and must close. We 
have pointed out but a few of those errors, upon which we had 
proposed to animadvert. Our remarks have not been made in 
a spirit of unfriendly criticism. We accord to the author much 
praise for his diligence in collecting materials, and for having 
done much to facilitate the progress of the student through this 
play. We doubt not, that as time and study mature his schol- 
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arship, he will render incalculable service to the cause of 
Greek literature in this country. Our remarks have had in 
view the same object. Errors, however trivial, in an editor 
of a classic, are not unworthy of attention. With errors more 
or less important, the pages of this book too much abound. 
Mr. Stuart will, we trust, review them with a careful eye, 
and, in a second edition, free his book from any traces of hasty 
and inaccurate judgment. A. C. K. 





Articce II. 
THE ANCIENT CITY OF PETRA. 


To the lover of the Bible, it is gratifying to perceive, that 
the daily progress of knowledge tends to illustrate the meaning 
of the sacred pages, and to confirm their authority as the in- 
spired word of God. History, geography, philology, all bring 
their respective contributions of light, to aid us in tracing the 
fulfilment of some prophecy, or to ascertain some interesting 
spot, or to determine the exact meaning of some important 
word. An infidel traveller, like Volney, becomes unintention- 
ally the reporter of facts, which show, how exactly the terrific 
prophecies of the Old ‘Testament have been fulfilled. Napo- 
leon’s expedition to Egypt led to investigations among her 
wonderful monuments, which have shed light on the history 
and chronology of the Bible. Such will continue to be the 
case. ‘T'he advance of true knowledge, in any direction, will 
increase our materials for interpreting the word of God. The 
natural world is, in one sense, a revelation from God, and he 
who studies it, with the most humility and diligence, will, other 
things being equal, be the most successful student and expound- 
er of the written revelation. 

Great interest has, of late, been excited, by the discoveries 
which have been made respecting the ancient city of Petra, 
the capital of the ancient Edom. It received its name from its 
singular site. ‘The Greeks and Romans named it, 4 Iérgq, 
Petra, 7. e., the rock. In Hebrew, it was called, y20, Sela, 
also signifying a rock. In the Scriptures, it is spoken of only 
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as the capital of Edom. The earliest distinct notice appears 
to be in Judges 1: 36. In 2 Kings 14: 7, Amaziah is said 
to have taken Sela by war, and called the name of it Toktheel. 
It is mentioned again in Isaiah 16: 1, and also, as some sup- 
pose, in ch. 42: 11. The last of these notices cannot be 
later than 700, B.C. Four centuries afterwards, it had passed 
into the hands of the Nabatheans, and had become a place of 
trade; and of great strength. During the reign of the Roman 
emperor Augustus, Petra was the capital of the kingdom of 
Arabia Petrea. With that kingdom, it passed under the im- 
mediate sway of the Romans, during the reign of Trajan. It 
appears, in succeeding centuries, in ecclesiastical records, as 
the principal see of Palestina Tertia.”* But, for some cause, 
this populous and wealthy city was deserted, and for more than 
a thousand years, its ruins were unknown to the civilized 
world. The Arabs call it Wady Mousa, the Valley of Moses. 

The first modern European traveller who visited it, was 
Burckhardt. In 1811, he obtained a hasty view of it, the 
suspicious Arabs not allowing him to remain there long. It has 
since been visited by several travellers. In 1818, Captains 
Irby and Mangles, of the British navy, with Messrs. Bankes 
and Legh, after many difficulties, arising from the hostility and 


jealous scruples of the Arabs, succeeded in reaching the city. 


In 1828, M. Laborde and M. Linant, two French gentlemen, 
visited Petra. ‘They have since published a splendid volume, 
in which they give an account of their journey from Cairo to 
Arabia Petrea, and especially of the ruins of Petra. It con- 
tains ninety-seven plates and maps, and forty-seven wood cuts. 
An abridged translation of this work into English has been 
published in England. Of this work, the North American 
Review speaks with some severity, as being very clumsily ex- 
ecuted. ‘The London Quarterly Review treats it with more 
respect. 

In 1836, our countryman, Mr. Stevens, visited Petra, and 
he has given a lively and interesting account of his journey, 
in his recently published work, entitled, ‘“ Incidents of ‘Travel 
in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land.” 

We will now collect, from various sources, a brief account 
of the wonderful city, which has been suddenly unveiled to the 
eyes of the world. : 





* N. A. Review, April, 1837, p. 417. 
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Petra was approached, by Messrs. Laborde and Linant, and 
Mr. Stevens, from Cairo, by the way of Akaba, at the head of 
the Elanitic branch of the Red Sea. Here was the famous 
Ezion-geber, whence Solomon despatched fleets to Ophir. 1 
Kings 9: 26. From this point, there is now a sandy valley, 
extending to the Dead Sea, a distance of about one hundred 
and twenty miles. ‘ This valley is called El Ghor, towards 
the north, and El Araba, towards the south. It is in general 
from three to five miles broad, and is covered throughout with 
sand, apparently driven up by the wind from the Red Sea. 
Through this great valley, there can be little doubt, that the 
Jordan once rolled its flood, and emptied itself into the Gulf of 
Akaba, before the great catastrophe, which destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and converted the fertile plain, in which they 
stood, into a gloomy reservoir of dead and bitter waters. Even 
at the present day, we might suppose (if such an hypothesis 
were at all necessary), that the waters of this lake continue to 
percolate beneath the sands, along the rocky bed where they 
once openly flowed ; for both Rippell and M. Laborde inform 
us, that all along the shore, at the northern extremity of the 
Gulfof Akaba, where the valley El Araba meets it, on digging 
holes a foot deep i in the sand, at the time of ebb, they are in- 
stantly filled with water.”* 

This valley is enclosed by a double range of mountains, ex- 
tending from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba. ‘These 
mountains, with the enclosed valley, formed the Land of Edom, 
or, as the Greeks pronounced it, Idumea. ‘This whole region 
was unknown to Europeans till within a few years; and the 
very site of Edom, with the numerous cities which it once 
contained, was forgotten: So exactly have the prophecies re- 
specting Edom, which we shall quote hereafter, been fulfilled. 

Of these cities, Petra was the chief. It lies about half 
way between the Dead Sea and Akaba, on the east side of 
the valley of El Ghor. The only regular entrance is from the 
east, along a narrow passage, which is thus described by Mr. 
Stevens: “For about two miles, it lies between high and 
cipitous ranges of rocks, from five hundred to a thousand feet 
in height, standing as if torn asunder by some great convulsion, 
and barely wide enough for two horsemen to pass abreast. A 
swelling stream rushes between them; the summits are wild 





* N. A. Review, April, 1837, pp. 406, 407. 
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and broken ; in some places overhanging the opposite sides, 
casting the darkness of night upon the narrow defile; then 
receding and forming an opening above, through which a strong 
ray of light is thrown down, and illuminates with the blaze of 
day the frightful chasm below. Wild fig-trees, oleanders and 
ivy were growing out of the rocky sides of the cliffs hundreds 
of feet above our heads; the eagle was screaming above us ; 
all along were the open doors of tombs, forming the great 
Necropolis of the city; and at the extreme end was a large 
open space, with a powerful body of light thrown down upon 
it, and exhibiting in one full view the facade of a beautiful 
temple, hewn out of the rock, with rows of Corinthian columns 
and ornaments, standing out fresh and clear, as if but yesterday 
from the hands of the sculptor. ‘Though coming directly from 
the banks of the Nile, where the preservation of the temples 
excites the admiration and astonishment of every traveller, we 
were roused and excited by the extraordinary beauty and ex- 
cellent condition of the great temple at Petra. I can well 
imagine, that, entering by this narrow defile, with the feelings 
roused by its extraordinary and romantic wildness and beauty, 
the first view of that superb fagade must produce an effect 
which could never pass away. Even now, that I have return- 
ed to the pursuits and thought-engrossing incidents of a life in 
the busiest city in the world, often in situations as widely dif- 
ferent as light from darkness, I see before me the facade of 
that temple; neither the Coliseum at Rome, grand and inter- 
esting as it is, nor the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, nor the 
Pyramids, nor the mighty temples of the Nile, are so often 
present to my memory. ‘The whole temple, its columns, orna- 
ments, porticoes and porches, are cut out from and form part of 
the solid rock; and this rock, at the foot of which the temple 
stands like a mere print, towers several hundred feet above, its 
face cut smooth to the very summit, and the top remaining wild 
and misshapen as Nature made it. ‘The whole area before the 
temple is perhaps an acre in extent, enclosed on all sides ex- 
cept at the narrow entrance, and an opening to the left of the 
temple, which leads into the area of the city by a pass through 
perpendicular rocks, five or six hundred feet in height.” * 

This temple is called by the Arabs, Khasne Faraoun, or 
Treasury of Pharaoh. It contains nothing but one large plain 





* Incidents of Travel, vol. II., pp. 70-72. 
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room, fifty feet square and twenty-five in height, and two side 
chambers. 

The city itself is thus described by Mr. Stevens, who, with- 
out attempting a scientific account, is very successful in present- 
ing a lively idea of the places which he visits: «This ancient 
and extraordinary city is situated within a natural amphitheatre 
of two or three miles in circumference, encompassed on all 
sides by rugged mountains five or six hundred feet in height. 
The whole of this area is now a waste of ruins, dwelling-houses, 
palaces, temples, and triumphal arches, all prostrate together 
in undistinguishable confusion. ‘The sides of the mountains 
are cut smooth, in a perpendicular direction, and filled with long 
and continued ranges of dwelling-houses, temples and tombs, 
excavated with vast labor out of the solid rock; and while 
their summits present Nature in her wildest and most savage 
form, their bases are adorned with all the beauty of architecture 
and art, with columns, and porticoes, and pediments, and ranges 
of corridors, enduring as the mountains out of which they are 
hewn, and fresh, as if the work of a generation scarcely yet 
gone by. 

“Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky rampart 
which encloses the city. Strong, firm and immovable as 
nature itself, it seems to deride the walls of cities, and the 
puny fortifications of skilful engineers. ‘The only access is by 
clambering over this wall of stone, practicable only in one 
place, or by an entrance the most extraordinary that Nature, 
in her wildest freaks, has ever framed. The loftiest portals 
ever raised by the hands of man, the proudest monuments of 
architectural skill and daring, sink into insignificance by the 
comparison. It is, perhaps, “the most wonderful object in the 
world, except the ruins of the city to which it forms the en- 
trance. Burckhardt had been accosted, immediately upon his 
entry, by a large party of Bedouins, and been suffered to re- 
main but a very short time. Messrs. Legh, Bankes, Irby and 
Mangles had been opposed by hundreds of Bedouins, who 
swore ‘ that they should never enter their territory nor drink 
of their waters,’ and ‘that they would shoot them like dogs, if 
they attempted it.” And I expected some opposition from at 
least the thirty or forty, fewer than whom, the sheik had told 
me, were never to be found in Wady Mousa. I expected a 
scene of some kind; but at the entrance of the city there was 
not a creature to dispute our passage; its portals were wide 
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open, and we passed along the stream down into the area, and 
still no man came to oppose us. We moved to the extreme 
end of the area ; and when in the act of dismounting at the 
foot of the rock on which stood the temple that had constantly 
faced us, we saw one solitary Arab straggling along without 
any apparent object, a mere wanderer among the ruins; and 
it is a not uninteresting fact, that this poor Bedouin was the 
only living being we saw in the desolate city of Petra. After 
gazing at us fora few moments from a distance, he came 
towards us, and in a few moments was sitting down to pipes 
and coffee with my companions.” 

Among the ruins is a circular theatre, cut out of the solid 
rock, containing thirty-three rows of seats, and capable of hold- 
ing three thousand people. Although the front pillars have 
failen, yet “the whole theatre,” says Mr. Stevens, is in such a 


- state of preservation, that “if the tenants of the tombs around 


could once more rise into life, they might take their old places 
on the seats. Where,” he exclaims, “are ye, inhabitants of 
this desolate city ? ye, who once sat on the seats of this thea- 
tre, the young, the high-born, the beautiful and brave; who 
once rejoiced in your riches and power, and Jived as if there 
was no grave! where are yenow? Even the very tombs, 
whose open doors are stretching away in long ranges before 
the eyes of the wandering traveller, cannot reveal your doom. 
Your dry bones are gone. ‘The robber bas invaded your 
graves, and your very ashes have been swept away to make 
room for the wandering Arab of the desert.” 

No description, without the aid of plates, can give an ade- 
quate conception of the ruins of this wonderful city. Suffi- 
cient may be gathered from the preceding account, to convince 
every reader, that Petra was once a populous, wealthy and 
luxurious city, adorned with temples, arches and theatres ; and 
that it was for a thousand years utterly forgotten, and that it is 
now destitute of a single inhabitant. 

The most interesting and important consideration connected 
with the city is, that its ruin is a distinct fulfilment of ancient 
prophecies. Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, Joel, Obadiah and Mal- 
achi have announced the desolation of Edom, and some of 
them in language, which most graphically describes the situa- 
tion of Petra, “in the clefts of the rocks,” and in “ the height 
of the hill.’ Mr. Stevens says: “Amid all the terrible de- 
nunciations against the land of [dumea, ‘her cities and the 
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inhabitants thereof, this proud city among the rocks, doubtless 
for its extraordinary sins, was always marked as a subject of 
extraordinary vengeance. ‘I have sworn by myself, saith the 
Lord, that Bozrah (the strong or fortified city) shall become a 
desolation, a reproach, and a waste, and a curse, and all the 
cities thereof shall be perpetual waste. Lo, I will make thee 
small among the heathen, and despised among men. Thy 
terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, O 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rocks, that holdest the 
height of the hill; though thou shouldest make thy nest as 
high as the eagle, T will bring thee down from thence, saith 
the Lord.’ * They shall call the nobles thereof to the king- 
dom, but none shall be there, and all her princes shall be 
nothing ; and thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof, and it shall be a habitation 
for dragons, and a court for owls.’+ 

“T would that the skeptic could stand as I did, among the 
ruins of this city among the rocks, and there open the sacred 
book and read the words of the inspired penmen, written when 
this desolate place was one of the greatest cities in the world. 
I see the scoff arrested, his cheek pale, his lip quivering, and 
his heart quaking with fear, as the ruined city cries out to him, 
in a voice loud and powerful as that of one risen from the 
dead ; though he would not believe Moses and the prophets, 
he believes the hand-writing of God himself, in the desolation 
and eternal ruin around him.” 

The London Quarterly Review, for June, 1837, says of 
Petra: “ We can most conscientiously say, that the discovery 
of this singular place seems to us to be the clearest and most 
unquestionable confirmation of Scriptural prophecy, which has 
occurred since the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘These monu- 
mental remains are proofs of the population, wealth, and mag- 
nificence of a city, of which now nothing is to be traced but 
what the prophets emphatically call ‘the stones of emptiness 
and the line of confusion.—They shall call the nobles thereof 
to the kingdom, and none shall be there, and all her princes 
shall be nothing,—and thorns shall come upon her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fastnesses thereof, and it shall be 
an habitation for dragons [scorpions], and a court for owls.’ 
(Isaiah 34: 11—13.) 





* Jeremiah 49: 13, 16. t Isaiah 34: 14, 15. 
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“In the centre of the valley, towards the west side of the 
town, stands a lofty, conical rock, very difficult of access, and 
crowned with ruined buildings —probably the Arz specially 
mentioned by Jerome and other writers, a kind of acropolis,— 
where ‘ they held the height of the hill, and made their nest 
as high as the eagle’s -—but I will bring them down thence, 
saith the Lord, and Edom shall be a desolation.’ (Jer. 49: 16, 
and Obad. 3.) And he Aas brought them down, and Edom is 
a desolation,—and this once proud acropolis is a heap of such 
undistinguishable ruins,—such a line of confusion, and such 
stones of emptiness,—that none of the travellers were able to 
ascend it, or even to select any portion for description either by 
pen or pencil. 

*‘ But it was, moreover, distinctly foretold, that the cities of 
Edom should,—after at least one desolation, and a subsequent 
restoration,—be made desolate again, and for ever. ‘ Whereas 
Edom saith, “we are impoverished, but we will return and 
build the desolate place,’—thus saith the Lord of hosts,— 
“ They shall build, but I will throw down.”’ (Mal. 1: 4.) 
Tuis remarkable prophecy would have no meaning, if the cities 
of Edom had not been restored at a period long subsequent to 
the last of the prophets. Nor should it be forgotten, that these 
prophecies do not apply to the city of Petra alone,—they 
apply to the whole land of Edom; and we shall see presently, 
that there are scattered over the desert the remains of numer- 
ous cities, which afford as certain, though not,—as yet, at least, 
—-such striking and picturesque evidence of the fulfilment of 
the prophecies, as Petra itself. We have already said, that we 
do not approve the zeal which endeavors, by straining texts on 
one hand, and facts on the other, to establish the literal ac- 
complishments of what were probably meant as general denun- 
ciations ; but it is remarkable, that some of even the minutest 
cir-umstances of the divine denunciations seem to be still in 
existence and operation. We do not doubt, that the prophecy, 
being, as it unquestionably is, accomplished in all its parts, 
may be considered as exhausted ; and, if the valley of Petra 
were now to become as much frequented as the valley of 
Chamouni, it would not derogate from the prophetic truth 
already fulfilled; the phrase, ‘none shall pass through,’ is 
not, we think, to be taken in the mere literal sense, that a com- 
mon traveller or a wandering Arab should not be able to find 
his way through the valley. Nor do we suppose, that at any 
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time there existed a road right through it,—the great ravine 
was, to all appearance, the main passage both mm and out. 
The prophecy was pronounced against Edom, when it was a 
great and flourishing emporium, the heart and thoroughfare - 
all the traffic between the eastern and the western world: 
was in that sense, and to that state of affairs, that the rt 
ciation must have been pointed, and it was, when uttered, as 
significant in its local meaning, and as incredible as to its future 
accomplishment, as a similar interdict would now be against 
Cheapside, the Point Neuf, or any other channel through 
which ‘the great tide of human existence flows.’ ” 

Mount Hor, where Aaron died and was buried (Numbers 
20: 23—28), is in the immediate neighborhood of Petra. 
With some difficulty and danger, Mr. Stevens reached the top 
of Mount Hor, where he found a small building, called the 
tomb of Aaron. It is about thirty feet square, containing a 
single chamber. From the top of Mount Hor, is a dreary 
prospect. “If,” says Mr. Stevens, “I had never stood on 
the top of Mount Sinai, I should say, that nothing could exceed 
the desolation of the view from the summit of Mount Hor, its 
most striking objects being the dreary and rugged mountains of 
Seir, bare, and naked of trees and verdure, and heaving their 
lofty summits to the skies, as if in a vain and fruitless effort to 
excel the mighty pile, on the top of which the high-priest of 
Israel was buried. Before me was a land of barrenness and 
ruin,—a land accursed by God, and against which the prophets 
had set their faces; the land of which it is thus written in the 
book of life: ‘ Moreover, the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, Son of man, set thy face against Mount Seir, and 
prophesy against it, and say unto it, Thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold O, Mount Seir, | am against thee, and I will stretch 
out mine hand against thee, and I will make thee most deso- 
late. I will lay thy cities waste, and thou shalt be desolate ; 
and thou shalt know, that I am the Lord. Because thou hast 
had a perpetual hatred, and hast shed the blood of the children 
of Israel by the force of the sword, in the time of their calam- 
ity, in the time that their iniquity had an end: Therefore, 
as I live, saith the Lord God, I will prepare thee unto blood, 
and blood shall pursue thee: since thou hast not hated blood, 
even blood shall pursue thee. Thus will | make Mount Seir 
most desolate, and cut off from it him that passeth out and hin 
that returneth. And I will fill his mountains with his slain 
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men : in thy hills, and in thy valleys, and in all thy rivers, 
shall they fall that are slain with the sword. I will make thee 
perpetual desolations, and thy cities shall not return: and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord.’ ”* 


M. Laborde found the ruins of other cities, in the neighbor- 


hood of Petra, and Volney states, that “he heard from the. 


Arabs of Bakir and the people of Gaza, who go along the 
pilgrim’s track to Maan and Kereh, that there are, to the 
southwest of the Asphaltic Lake, another three days’ journey, 
upwards of thirty ruined towns entirely deserted. Several of 
them have large edifices with columns, that may have belonged 
to the ancient temples, or at least to the Greek churches.” 

This whole region, then, is a monument, at once, of the dis- 
pleasure of Jehovah against sin,and of the exact fulfilment of the 
predictions, which the prophets uttered by his authority. ‘The 
discoveries, which these recent travellers have made, tend to 
confirm the truth of the Scriptures, and to increase the Chris- 
tian’s confidence in those “‘ exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises,” which as yet remain to be accomplished. 

One practical remark is suggested by these facts, which is, 
that, of all men, the Christian ought to be the most zealous 


friend of science and literature, for these are constantly aiding 
to elucidate the history, the geography and the language of 
the word of God. 


Eprror. 





* Ezekiel 35. 
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Contentment among Ministers. [June, 


Arrtic.e IL]. * 


CONTENTMENT AMONG MINISTERS. 


REASONS FOR CONTENTMENT ON THE PART OF THOSE MINIS- 
TERS OF CHRIST WHOSE GIFTS ARE MODERATE, OR WHOSE 
ADVANTAGES FOR ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE HAVE BEEN COM- 
PARATIVELY SMALL. 


Tuar it becomes us to be content with that measure of 
temporal prosperity, however small, which divine Providence 
has granted us, might be easily demonstrated. It is manifest 
from the character of God ; from the relations we bear to him 
as the creatures of his power, and the subjects of his moral 
government ; from our unworthiness and guilt, as transgressors 
of his law ; and from the well-known fact, that our happiness 
does not depend on the abundance of temporal enjoyments in 
our possession. And should we adopt this as our present 
theme, we should discuss a subject of high importance,—a 
subject, in the right understanding and improvement of which, 
our welfare, both here and hereafter, is deeply involved. At 
present, however, we intend to consider the duty of content- 
ment in a somewhat different light. There are other things, 
besides the necessaries and conveniences of life, in relation to 
which we are in danger of indulging a restless and discontented 
spirit. I allude, particularly, to intellectual endowments, and 
the means of intellectual improvement. Some men_ possess 
these endowments and means in a much higher degree than 
others. ‘The consequence is, that the latter not unfrequently 
cherish those feelings of envy, of jealousy, or of despondency, 
which ought never to exist, especially among the followers of 
Jesus Christ. Nor are these feelings confined to persons en- 
gaged in secular pursuits. ‘They sometimes find admittance 
into the breast of a Christian minister. Christian ministers, 
however pious, are still but men, and have a share of all those 





* We cannot take the liberty of naming the author of this article ; but he 
will excuse us, for saying, that he is one of our oldest pastors ; whose age, 
learning and wisdom, as well as his humble piety, well qualify him to instruct 
his brethren.—Ep1Tor. 
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moral imperfections, which characterize human nature in its 
present fallen state. And if they possess no more than a me- 
diocrity of native talent, or have not enjoyed the best advan- 
tages for intellectual culture, they are very apt to indulge a 
wrong spirit in view of the superior talents and advantages of 
others. ‘To suggest some considerations adapted to promote 
right views and feelings in persons of this description,—in other 
words, to show them the reasonableness of their being con- 
tented with the measure of talent and of intellectual culture 
which divine Providence allows them,—is the object of this 
essay. 

1. It becomes a preacher of moderate accomplishments to 
be contented with them, because they are just as great as the 
Supreme Disposer of all things intended they should be. God 
has as good a right to create one man great and anothex small, 
as the potter has to make the like difference between any two 
vessels which he fashions on his wheel. ‘There is, there can 
be, no sovereignty more complete and absolute than that of 
the Most High. He has, unquestionably, a right to do his 
pleasure in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of 
the earth ; and to complain of him, because he exercises this 
right, is altogether unreasonable and wicked. 

But we are not obliged to rest the argument exactly on this 
ground. God is not only a sovereign, but a most intelligent 
and benevolent sovereign. All the determinations of his will 
are under the direction of infinite wisdom and infinite good- 
ness. He never, we may be assured, makes a difference be- 
tween two of his creatures, without an important reason for so 
doing. We may not be able to discern this reason; but our 
ignorance of it furnishes no just ground for supposing, that it 
does not exist. We are dark, short-sighted creatures, and, in 
a multitude of cases, are incompetent judges of the fitness of 
things in the government of God. Hence, though “ clouds 
and darkness are round about him,” we ought to believe that 
“righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne ;” 
nay, that “mercy and truth go before his face.” 

2. Apart from what we know of the divine character, we 
have strong reason to believe, that a disparity among the min- 
isters of Christ, in respect to intellectual endowments, is _pref- 
erable to an entire equality. The ministers of Christ, collect- 
ively, may be considered as composing a system ; and, in every 
system with which we are acquainted, there is a disparity 
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among the parts of which it consists ; and this disparity ap- 
pears to be essential to the completeness and perfection of the 
system. ‘Thus, the human body is a system, consisting of a 
multitude of parts or members, differing greatly from each other 
in size, and in various other respects ; and who doubts, whether 
this diversity is productive of beneficial results? What if the 
fingers were as large as the arms, or the arms as large as the 
trunk? Or what if the ribs were as large as the spine? It 
is manifest, that in the human body, and in every system, there 
must be a certain proportion of parts; and this proportion nec- 
essarily implies diversity and disparity among those parts. 
This remark is verified in every tree and shrub and plant ; nay, 
in every flower and every leaf with which we are acquainted. 
It is equally verified in the solar system. What if the satellites 
of that system were as large as the primary planets? And 
what if these last were as large as the sun? It is true, we may 


not be able to see why Jupiter is so much larger than any of 


5 
the other planets; or why Mercury, or Venus, or Mars, is 


smaller than our earth. In like manner, we may not be able 
to see why Johnson so much excelled most of his contempora- 
ries in strength of mind ; or why the Greek dramatists were 
generally so much inferior to Euripides and Sophocles ; or why 
an Edwards, or a Dwight, was superior to most theological 
writers of his day. But we can clearly see, that in every sys- 
tem, material or intellectual, there must be a disparity among 
the parts of which it is composed ; and that such disparity is 
conducive, and even essential, to the beauty and perfection of 
the system. 

3. The responsibility of gospel ministers is in proportion 
to the talents committed to their trust. No one can be consid- 
ered as accountable for more than he possesses. ‘The man 
who has five talents is accountable for five; and he who has 
but two is accountable but for two. ‘This is a consideration of 
great weight. ‘The accountability of rational creatures to their 
Creator is a subject of the most solemn and awful import. 
‘The man who possesses the smallest intellectual powers has a 
treasure committed to his trust, worth more than the whole ma- 
terial universe,—a soul, capable of .making eternal progress in 
knowledge and happiness, and of exerting an influence on 
other intelligent beings, the results of which may be as lasting 
as the joys of heaven and the miseries of hell. And let it 
never be forgotten, that the man who possesses this treasure, is 
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accountable for the use he makes of it, to a Being of infinite 
power, wisdom and holiness,—a Being, who holds in his hands 
the destinies of all his intelligent creatures, and who, at the 
last day, will reward them according to their works. 1 do not 
say, that, in view of this accountability, a man may not rejoice, 
that he possesses superior intellectual endowments; but cer- 
tainly it becomes him to “rejoice with trembling.” ‘The con- 
sequences of the proper use, or of the abuse, of the trust 
committed to him, will be great in proportion to the trust itself. 
I must add, that, in such a world as this, the temptations to 
unfaithfulness are continually assailing us from every quarter ; 
and that the man of great endowments is most likely to be 
overcome. The lofty cedar is frequently uprooted by the fury 
of the blast, while the lowly shrub remains unhurt. It would 
be well for all the ministers of Christ to be more occupied than 
they usually are with reflections of this kind. ‘The preacher 
of superior genius and learning would, in that case, be more 
humble and circumspect ; while the preacher of moderate abil- 
ities would be better satisfied, than he sometimes is, with the 
rank, which infinite wisdom has assigned him among his 
brethren. 

4. There is, perhaps, nothing more dangerous to a minister 
of the gospel than to be greatly promoted and honored; and 
to this danger a minister of eminent abilities is peculiarly ex- 
posed. ‘The congregation, of which he has the immediate 
charge, are highly gratified with his services, and consider them- 
selves as greatly honored by having for their pastor a man, 
whose mind is at once so brilliant and powerful, and so rich in 
the treasures of human science. Hence, it cannot be wondered 
at, if they frequently lavish encomiums upon him ; “ for out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Nor is it 
from his own congregation only, that he receives such flattering 
tokens of respect. He receives them from various other sources. 
He is often invited to preach on the most important and inter- 
esting occasions, and to assemblies which require the most 
brilliant exhibition of parts and learning. He is frequently 

called to preside in ecclesiastical bodies of the highest respecta- 
bility, and his opinion, on important and difficult questions, is 
treated with the utmost deference. At the same time, the pro- 
ductions of his pen, when they appear from the press, are 
reviewed in the various periodicals of the day, are frequently 
reprinted and extensively circulated, and are generally ap 
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plauded as the efforts of a great and masterly genius. He 
soon learns, of course, that he is considered as a man of uncom- 
mon powers of mind, and of high standing in the literary world. 
He is not, perhaps, conscious of being unduly elated. He 
sometimes feels ashamed and mortified, when extravagant enco- 
miums are heaped upon him, and wishes, that his friends and the 
public would commend him /ess, and say more in commendation 
of his Lord and Master. But, after all, it will be strange, if his 
mind is not eventually injured. He is in great danger of losing 
the lively and vigorous exercise of the Christian graces, of in- 
dulging the spirit of pride and vain glory, of reposing too much 
confidence in himself, of adopting the maxims and conforming 
to the fashions of the world, and of becoming less watehful 
and devout, less pungent and distinguishing in “his public dis- 
courses, and less spiritual and faithful in his private visits. 
Nor shall 1 go too far, if I say, that he is in peculiar danger of 
embracing erroneous doctrines, and of falling into gross and 
open sins. For whatever tends to chill the ardor of his piety, 
tends also to render his spiritual vision less clear and distinct, 
and his disapprobation of vice less strong and decided. No 
one can reasonably doubt, but that the injudicious and idolatrous 
homage sometimes paid toa Christian minister, is one of the 
most severe and dangerous trials which he can experience. 
Coldness, neglect, and even opprobrium, is less likely to injure 
him. ‘Thousands of ministers, who are the better for reproach 
and censure, would be well nigh ruined, should they be greatly 
caressed and applauded. Let preachers, then, of ordinary 
rank be satisfied with the talents and advantages for intellectual 
improvement which they possess. ‘They may be beloved and 
respected for their good sense and piety, but are sure not to 
receive those high encomiums which are so dangerous to the 
human mind. 

5. It frequently happens, that a preacher of moderate abilities 
is more useful than some of his brethren, whose abilities are far 
superior. It will, indeed, be readily admitted, that the preacher 
of the richest intellectual furniture may employ the whole of 
it to great advantage in the cause of Christ. A tenacious 
memory, a brilliant imagination, and a sound, discriminating 
judgment, may all find ample scope in the study and illustra- 
tion of divine truth. Nor are there any of the liberal arts or 
sciences, a knowledge of which may not be rendered subservient 
to the great work of the gospel ministry. On this account, it Is 
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highly proper, that the Christian church should search out pious 
young men of superior natural powers, and encourage them, 
when duly prepared, to assume the sacred office. It is equally 
proper, that she assist such of them, as are indigent, in obtain- 
ing an extensive and thorough education. Preachers of pow- 
erful intellects and profound erudition are much wanted at the 
present period of time. Much is to be done for the extension i 
of Christ’s kingdom, in the accomplishment of which, men of 
the above description are likely to be eminently useful. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that a preacher’s useful- 
ness depends much more on deep and ardent piety, than on 
great natural and acquired abilities. ‘The holiest preacher is 
likely to be the most useful preacher. A preacher of great 
abilities, who is destitute of piety, will probably do more burt ii 
than good,—will prove a curse, rather than a blessing. He ee 
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may be expected to propagate pernicious errors ; and his suc- 
cess in the propagation of them will probably be great, in pro- 
portion to the energy of his mind and the extent of his 
learning. How much has the church of Christ been injured, i 
and how many millions of our race have been urged forward ! 
in the way to destruction, by the preaching and writings of ; 
such men! But suppose the preacher of distinguished abili- 
ties is truly, though not eminently, pious. His discourses will, 
in that case, be substantially orthodox. ‘They will, besides, 
be much distinguished by the regularity of their structure ; the 
purity, precision and elegance of their style; the cogency of 
their reasoning, and the happy illustrations which they contain 
of the deep things of God. In all these respects, the ser- 
mons of such a preacher may, and probably will, be highly 
valuable. He may, besides, in delivering them, have the ad- 
vantage of a graceful and powerful elocution. But his preach- 
ing, after all, will lack one thing of great importance; | mean 
that heavenly unctton, which characterizes the discourses of the 
minister whose soul is richly imbued with the spirit of the gos- 
pel. I may well speak of this as very important. It is, 
indeed, so important, that for the want of it, no splendor of 
f talents or depth of erudition can compensate. I[t imparts an 
| interest to the most common truths exhibited in the plainest 

manner. It causes the preacher’s doctrine to “ drop as the 
rain,” and his “speech to distil as the dew; as the small rain 
upon the tender herb, and as showers upon the grass.’”’ Nothing 
tends like this to refresh and comfort the hearts of pious peo 
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ple. And, unless I greatly mistake, it has more efficiency to 
convince ungodly men of the reality and importance of reli- 
gion, than the most forcible reasoning, and the most powerful 
efforts of unsanctified eloquence. A preacher of ordinary 
abilities, who feels much of this spirit, will seldom fail of 
making a salutary impression on the minds of both saints and 
sinners. 

It may not be improper to remark here, that a preacher of 
ordinary abilities, if eminently pious, may be expected to do 
much towards promoting the success of his ministry by his 
private visits. Preachers of this class frequently possess a 
more edifying gift in conversation, than the man does, whose 
talents and learning are of a higher order. They more easily 
put themselves on a level with ordinary men. ‘Their colloqui- 
al style is remarkably easy. ‘They pass without difficulty from 
one topic to another, and have a wonderful facility in laying 
hold of every incident which may give occasion for serious and 
pious remarks. Hence, they are highly acceptable in private 
circles. When a preacher of this description enters the house 
of one of his parishioners, he is received, not only with respect, 
but with joy, by all the family. There ‘is no stiffness or cere- 
mony on either side. ‘The preacher feels himself at home, 
and enters at once into free and familiar discourse with parents, 
children and domestics. And there is so much delicacy, affec- 
tion and hunmlity in his deportment, that no offence is taken 
by any one, however serious and faithful his addresses. While 
he stays, he diffuses a sweet savor of truth and grace among 
all the inmates of the house. ‘They feel tender and solemn, 
and receive those salutary impressions, which are not easily 
effaced. Such of them as are pious, are cheered and encour- 
aged in their spiritual course; and the rest are almost per- 
suaded to embrace a religion which appears so lovely in their 
kind and excellent pastor. Nor does the utility of his visits 
end here. ‘They have a most important influence on his pub- 
lic ministrations. His people will generally be punctual in 
their attendance on the services of the sanctuary. They will 
go to hear the man, who manifests so much good nature and 
piety in private circles. Nor is this all; they hear him with 
the utmost candor, or rather with an affectionate partiality. 
They give him credit for all, and more than all, the knowledge 
and talent which he possesses. ‘They are not offended when 
he preaches in the plainest manner, and makes the most solemn 
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and pungent appeals to the conscience and the heart. They 
are sure, that his object is not to wound their feelings, but to 
promote the honor of God and the good of their souls. An 
assembly joining in the prayers, and listening to the preaching 
of such a minister, is one of the most interesting spectacles on 
this side heaven. There is, we will suppose, nothing profound 
or brilliant in his discourses. But to his hearers, especially to 
his pious hearers, they are fragrant as the precious ointment 
poured on the head of Aaron, and refreshing as the morning 
dews on Lebanon and Hermon. 

But I have more to say on this article. No preaching will 
do much good, unless accompanied by “the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven.” Whatever instrument may be employed, 
the excellency of the power must be of God, and not of man. 
And this power is as likely to attend the preaching of a plain 
man, whose attainments in science and literature are very 
moderate, as that of a great genius, or a profound scholar. 
This is true, if the two men are equal in respect to piety. 
But if the former is eminently pious, he has far greater reason 
to expect a blessing on his labors than the latter has, if desti- 
tute of piety, or if possessed of it in a very small degree. 
The eminently pious preacher lives near to God. He has 
daily intercourse with Heaven. He is much engaged in prayer 
and supplication. He is earnest in pleading with God for a 
blessing on his ministry. And he shall not plead in vain. 
The Lord will cause a cloud of mercy to gather over him, and 
will pour down showers of heavenly influence on his people. 
He shall reap a plentiful harvest; while the field of another 
laborer, of much superior parts and learning, but less devoted 
to God, is dry and barren as the heath in the wilderness. 

6. It deserves to be attentively considered, too, that in many 
important respects ministers of moderate accomplishments hold 
the same rank with those of their brethren who possess the 
finest parts, and whose attainments in science and literature are 
of the highest order. All the true ministers of Christ belong 
to the same spiritual family ; their hearts have been renewed 
by the same grace; their souls have been washed in the same 
blessed fountain ; they are arrayed in the same glorious right- 
eousness; they are under the bond of the same everlasting 
covenant; they have access to the same throne of grace; are 
partakers of the same divine peace ; are interested in the same 
precious promises ; are sustained by the same Almighty arm, 
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and have a title to the same incorruptible and eternal inherit- 
ance. Besides, they have a share in the same great work,— 
a work, the importance of which can hardly be overrated, 
since it is the principal means appointed by divine wisdom for 
bringing sinners to Christ, and preparing them for the glory 
and blessedness of heaven. 

7. A preacher of ordinary powers and attainments is fre- 
quently more happy, than preachers, who, in these respects, 
are greatly his superiors. If he is more pious than they 
are, he is undoubtedly more happy ; for there is no happiness 
like that which true piety affords. And, from the remarks 
made in some of the preceding pages, there would seem to be 
just ground to believe, that deep and ardent piety is most fre- 
quently found among preachers of ordinary abilities. It would 
also seem probable, that preachers of this class are frequently 
most happy, from the consideration, that they are frequently 
most useful and most beloved. But there are other reasons 
for entertaining such an opinion. Preachers of great eminence 
as geniuses and scholars are by far the most likely to be the 
objects of malignity and envy. ‘These unhallowed passions 
slumber in the presence of a man of ordinary talents. ‘There 
is nothing, in the efforts of his mind, adapted to arouse them. 
It is the man of gigantic powers, the blaze of whose genius 
and erudition eclipses that of ordinary minds, against whom 
the shafts of malignity and envy are principally aimed. 
And, however much he may affect to despise them, they are 
sufficient to diminish his comfort in no small degree. 

It ought to be observed, further, that as a preacher of mod- 
erate accomplishments is, in a great measure, cxempted from 
the evils just mentioned, so he is likely to have a much more 
endearing and comfortable intercourse with the generality of 
his ministering brethren, than preachers of great intellectual 
powers and acquirements are wont to enjoy. ‘The latter are 
comparatively few. ‘The great body of Christian ministers 
are men of ordinary minds and of moderate learning. And 
it will be readily granted, that the most pleasurable intercourse 
is, generally speaking, enjoyed among persons whose stations, 
talents and acquirements are equal, or nearly so. A man feels 
himself most at home, and usually has the most satisfaction, in 
the society of those who are neither much above nor much 
below him. It is there he unbosoms himself without reserve, 
and enjoys that freedom of thought and flow of soul, which 
are the life and essence of social happiness. 
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Finally, a preacher of moderate parts and acquirements, in 
this world, may hold a very high rank among the servants of 
God in the world to come. The rewards of good men in 
heaven will be proportioned, not to the brilliancy of their 
talents, or to the extent of their erudition, but to the sincerity 
and ardor of their piety,—to their steadiness, zeal and perse- 
verance in serving God and their generation. Who, according 
to the Scriptures, are they, to whom an entrance shall be admin- 
istered abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of their Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ? Is this exalted privilege promised 
to men of splendid parts, or of great literary acquirements ? 
No, truly. Some men of this description will doubtless obtain 
it. But it will not be granted them on account of their parts 
or learning. St. Peter tells us on whom it shall be conferred, 
namely, on those who “ add to their faith virtue,” and all the 
other graces of the Spirit, and who not only possess these 
graces, but abound in them, so that they are ‘neither barren, 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Accordingly, our Saviour, speaking in relation to the same sub- 
ject, represents the Supreme Judge as saying to each of the 
objects of his special favor,—not, well done, thou great and 
learned, but— Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

“ But will not the blessedness of all good men in heaven be 
complete? And, if so, must not men of the greatest powers 
and the most extensive knowledge be the most happy? If 
every vessel in the house of God shall be filled, will not vessels 
of a larger size, have a greater quantity than those of a smaller ?”’ 
Undoubtedly. But it is by no means certain, that men who 
have the largest capacities for happiness on earth, will have 
the largest in heaven. Perhaps one part of the reward, granted 
to men of eminent piety, will consist in the enlargement of their 
capacities. God may show his approbation of the piety which 
they exercised here, by expanding their intellectual powers 
hereafter ; and this expansion may be_in proportion to the 
fidelity and ardor with which they shall have served him during 
their season of trial; so that a man of ordinary powers, in this 
world, may, in the next, be a genius of the highest order. I 
am then rather inclined to think, that this will be the case, from 
the consideration, that something like it has occasionally hap- 
pened in the present world. Solomon affords us a striking 
instance. His intellectual greatness does not appear to have 
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been, strictly speaking, natural. We have no evidence, that 
the powers of his mind were originally superior to those of men 
in general. Nor does the superiority, to which he eventually 
attained, seem to have been principally owing to hard study. 
Thousands and millions, we have reason to believe, have 
pushed their investigations with as much assiduity as the royal 
preacher did Ais, without acquiring a tenth part of the knowl- 
edge which he possessed. ‘His intellectual greatness was 
owing chiefly to a supernatural influence on his mind,—an 
influence, which was afforded him in answer to prayer, and 
which ought to be considered as a reward of his piety in 
choosing wisdom in preference to all other things. When God 
appeared unto him in Gibeon, and said, “ Ask what I shall 
give thee,” Solomon replied, “ Give thy servant an under- 
standing heart.” And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solo- 
mon had asked this thing. And God said unto him, “ Because 
thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long 
life, neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the 
life of thine enemies, but hast asked for thyself understanding, 
to discern judgment; behold, I have done according to thy 
word. Lo, I have given thee a wise and understanding heart, 
that there was none like thee before thee; neither after thee 
shall any arise like unto thee.” ‘The sacred historian adds, 
“God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the 
sea-shore.” In this manner, God rewarded Solomon for a 
single act of piety. And is it unreasonable to suppose, that 
eminent piety, expressed in a multitude of acts, and persevered 
in, through a long series of severe trials, will meet with a simi- 
lar reward in the future world ? 

But, apart from this consideration, it seems to me, that no 
very accurate estimate can be formed of the intellectual great- 
ness of a saint in heaven, from what we know of his talents or 
acquirements at present. ‘The strength or weakness of his 
mental powers, in this world, may be owing to the state of his 
physical constitution. There is, we are sure, an intimate, 
though mysterious, connection between the soul and the body, 
on account of which the latter has great influence over the 
former. Of this, we have proofs almost innumerable. Idiocy 
is sometimes the effect of a mal-formation of the skull, or of a 
blow on the head, or of fevers, epilepsies, and various other 
diseases of the body. ‘The decay of the intellectual powers in 
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old age is to be accounted for in a similar way. It is, unques- 
tionably, owing to a decay of the physical system.* Why 
may we not, then, suppose, that a difference in respect of ani- 
mal organization is a principal cause of the disparity, generally, 
which exists between the intellectual powers of one man and 
those of another ; and, of course, that souls, in their disembod- 
ied state, or when united to celestial bodies, as they will be 
after the resurrection, will not differ from each other as they do 
at present ; but that some individuals, who now appear deficient 
in mental energy, will then discover a wonderful acuteness and 
strength of intellect, and will greatly surpass others, who on 
earth were considered as geniuses of the highest order ? 

It may be a question, too, whether the disparity which now 
exists among good men, in respect to intellectual culture may 
not make less difference between one and another in the future 
world than is commonly imagined. ‘The horizon of those, 
whose intellectual vision is the clearest and most extended, is, 
at present, exceedingly circumscribed. ‘The truths and objects 
with which they are at all acquainted, are comparatively few ; 
and of these, the greater part are known but very imperfectly. 
Clouds and darkness overspread the scene to which our at- 
tention is at present directed. Hence, our progress in knowl- 
edge is slow and tedious. A long and laborious process is 
often necessary to the discovery of a single truth; which, after 
all, is frequently a matter of opinion rather than of knowledge. 
This remark is true in relation to religious subjects. We 
speak, indeed, of the abundance of spiritual light, which God 
has afforded to our nation, and to some other nations, in these 
last days; and we speak correctly. We have great reason to 
be thankful, that the darkness is not now so thick and palpable 
in Christendom, generally, as it formerly was, or as it still is, 
in some portions of our globe. ‘The light, however, afforded 
to the greatest and best of men in this world, is but darkness, 
compared with the effulgence which irradiates and fills the 
world above. Accordingly, we are told by an inspired writer, 
that the inhabitants of that world “ have no need of the sun, or 
of the moon, because the Lord God and the Lamb are the light 
thereof.” Hence, it seems reasonable to conclude, that the 
moment we enter the state of blessedness most of the views 
which we now entertain of divine things will be discarded, as 





* See Professor Upham’s Treatise on Mental Philosophy. 
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obscure and childish. ‘This, I think, is pleasingly intimated 
by St. Paul, in the thirteenth chapter of his first epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘ Charity,” says the apostle, “ never faileth ; but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, tt 
shall vanish away. For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part; but when that which ts perfect is come, then, that 
which is in part shall be done away.” ‘ When,” continues 
the apostle, ‘when I was a child, ] spake as a child, | under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; but, when I became a 
man, I put away childish things. For now, we see through a 
glass darkly, but then, face to face. Now, I know in part ; 
but then shall I know, even as also Tam known.” This lan- 
guage is very striking, and much to our present purpose. It 
represents the apostle as declaring, that the sublimest views 
which he then had of divine and heavenly things, compared 
with the views of saints in glory, were so low and puerile, that 
they would all be thrown away and forgotten, as wholly use- 
less, when he entered heaven. 

Hence, we may conclude, that the knowledge which we ac- 
quire in this life, not only of the secular arts and sciences, but 
even of the things of God, will be of little or no use to us in 
the state of final blessedness. Christians of the greatest, and 
Christians of the smallest, attaimments in knowledge, will then 
be placed nearly on a level. The knowledge which we ac- 
quire in this world may, indeed, and, if we rightly improve it, 
will, be highly beneficial to us as long as we continue here be- 
low. But it will be nearly, if not entirely, superseded, when we 
enter the world above. Our meaning will be illustrated by 
the following similitude. ‘Two men, we will suppose, of equal 
talents and acquirements, taking a walk together on a summer’s 
evening, visit a fine garden, with which they are both equally 
unacquainted. On entering the enclosure, one of them, op- 
pressed with fatigue and indisposition, throws himself down in 
an arbor, and lies there till morning. The other spends the 
whole night in walking to and fro through the garden, and in 
examining the trees, and herbs, and flowers, which are growing 
in it. In this way, he gains some idea of its situation and pro- 
ductions. It is, however, a faint, and, in many respects, an 
erroneous, idea. At length the day breaks. The man who 
had lain in the arbor all night, now bestirs himself, and goes 
aboad to meet his companion. Meanwhile, the light becomes 
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clearer and clearer ; and at last, the sun rises and pours his ra- 
diance on the men, and on all the objects around them. Now, 
I ask, whether the man, who has just emerged from the arbor, 
has not nearly as good an idea of the garden and its various 
productions, as his companion who employed the whole night 
in exploring it? The truth is, the latter knew but little more 
at break of day than the former. ‘They commenced their ex- 
amination at that time with nearly the same advantages. ‘To 
each of them a single glance of the eye, with the assistance of 
daylight, afforded Juster views of the scene than he could ob- 
tain by exploring it in the dark for weeks and months. And 
is it not equally reasonable to conclude, that a single glance of 
heavenly things, in the clear light of eternity, will give us more 
accurate and more extensive ideas of them, than we can obtain 
in this benighted world by a most assiduous exercise of our 
faculties during a long life? 

The foregoing remarks are not designed,—and, if rightly 
understood, they will not tend,—to discourage any who minis- 
ter in holy things from laboring to discipline their intellectual 
powers, or from seeking to increase their stores of knowledge. 
To the Christian minister, both these exercises are highly im- 
portant, as tending to promote his present usefulness ; and, if 
he engages in them, from a regard to the honor of God and the 
good of mankind, they are in the most proper sense exercises 
of piety, and, as such, will be graciously rewarded in the world 
to come. In this view, the zeal and assiduity, with which a 
preacher of superior talents pursues his appropriate studies, may 
have an important influence in determining the rank which he 
is to hold in “the general assembly and church of the first- 
born,” to all eternity. At the same time, the preacher of 
moderate abilities, who makes a right use of the capacity which 
God has given him, and of the advantages which he possesses 
for its enlargement, has reason to expect as great a reward,— 
as exalted degrees of glory and happiness,—as though he were 
the most distinguished genius and scholar of the age. The re- 
wards bestowed on Christian ministers in the future world will, 
I repeat, be proportioned,—not to the strength of intellect, or 
the amount of knowledge which they possessed on earth,—but 
to the sincerity and ardor of their piety ; to the sacrifices and 
efforts, which divine grace enabled them to make for advancing 
the cause of truth and righteousness. 

In view of this whole subject, how reasonable appears the 
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conclusion, that while the preacher, whose natural gifts and 
whose advantages for acquiring knowledge are comparatively 
small, is bound, by considerations of the most weighty kind, to 
labor assiduously in the cultivation of the former and the im- 
provement of the latter, he is also bound to be satisfied with 
the allotments of divine providence in regard to both; and 
should make it his grand object to excel in moral worth; to 
possess a large measure of genuine piety ; to be, in a word, a 
faithful and devoted servant of Jesus Christ. lora. 





ArticLe IV. 
BURGESS ON BAPTISM. 


Baptism considered in Relation to its Mode and Subjects, in 
a series of Discourses. By Anrcuipaup Burcess, Pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Hancock, N. H. 
Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 18mo. pp. 258. 1837. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


Havine in our last number treated, as far as our limits would 
allow, of the mode of baptism, we now propose, according to 
previous intimation, to present both the testimony of modern 
German critics, and original historical evidence, against the 
fact alleged, that infant baptism was a practice of the primitive, 
apostolical church. In regard to the German authors, from 
whom we shall quote, we would here state, that while they in 
general deny, that infant baptism was introduced by Christ or 
by his apostles, they still justify the practice, on the ground of 
analogy or expediency. So far, however, from being agreed 
in what the true reason for this practice consists, they differ so 
widely as mutually to destroy each other’s foundation. Some 
support the doctrine chiefly on the analogy drawn from circum- 
cision ; others, including at present the majority, declare, that 
this is altogether a sandy foundation. ‘The older German 
divines as a body, and the greater portion of the Lutheran 
Evangelical Church at present, adopt the Auyustinian view, 
that infants are, by their sinful birth, in the power of the devil, 
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and that they are to be delivered from that power, for the time 
being, and (in case of their death) from everlasting perdition, 
by baptism! Others, struck with the absurdity of concentra- 
ting so much of a spiritual dispensation in a single ceremony 
performed upon unconscious persons, take directly opposite 
ground, and urge the innocence and holiness of children as the 
reason of their baptism. In not a few instances, the same 
writers, as if utterly unconscious of what they were doing, bring 
forward both of these contradictory reasons. Another class, 
in which are to be found such men as Neander and De Wette, 
having little confidence in any of the foregomg views, have 
struck out another, and, as they suppose, less objectionable 
system, viz., that the germ of Christianity ought to be planted as 
early as possible in the infant mind; and that baptism is the 
medium of introducing the seminal principle. Not that bap- 
tism does away original sin, nor that unregenerated infants are, 
on apostolical principles, proper subjects of an ordinance, which 
is a declaration of personal faith ; but that baptism is the in- 
strument for throwing the holy influences of Christianity around 
the infant heart ;—a confusion of ideas, in which a single instan- 
taneous act is put for a religious education. We will mention 
only one more system, of which Hahn is a principal supporter, 
who, without pretending to Scripture authority, or resorting to 
his speculative talent for a hypothesis, merely says, that it is an 
existing institution, and that it has proved to be useful, and, 
therefore, it ought to be retained. 

We have made these statements, to avoid all imputation of 
unfairness. With the various theories of infant baptism, not 
resting on apostolical practice, we have, at present, nothing to 
do. Our single object, in introducing the testimony of these 
critics is, to prove this one historical fact, that infant baptism 
was not practised by the apostles. ‘The number of living 
German theologians, who do not concede this point, is, compar- 
atively, very small. Owing to the paucity of their writings 
which are to be found in any of our libraries, public or private, 
we are able to give only a small portion of the body of evi- 
dence, which could easily be obtained on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

But we will proceed to our purpose, and begin with the great 
Schleiermacher who, in his Christian Theology, p. 383, pun- 
gently, if not indignantly, remarks, “ All traces of infant bap- 
tism, which one will find in the New Testament, must first be 
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put into it.” He calls it “a departure from the original insti- 
tution,’ and yet he defends it on other grounds. He further- 
more says: “Our symbolical books (2. e., the creeds) treat 
of it without regard to history, and attempt to justify it in 
itself; but the manner in which they do it is unsatisfactory, 
and upon grounds that essentially destroy each other.” 

Prof. Hahn’s Theology, p. 556: ‘ According to its true, 
original design, it can be given only to adults, who are capable 
of true knowledge, repentance and faith. Neither in the 
Scriptures, nor during the first hundred and fifty years, is a sure 
exaniple of infant baptism to be found ; and we must concede, 
that the numerous opposers of it cannot be contradicted on 
gospel ground.” Few men stand so high in public estimation, 
for piety, sense and learning, as Prof. Hahn, of Breslau. In 
another passage, he adds: “ “It arose from false views of orig- 
inal sin, and of the magical power of consecrated water.” 

Winer’s Manuscript Lectures: ‘ Originally only adults were 
baptized ; but, at the end of the second century, in Africa, and 
in the third century generally, infant baptism was introduced ; 
and in the fourth century, it was theologically maintained by 
Augustine.” 

Corrodi, quoted by Dressler, p. 154: “At the the time of 
Christ and his disciples, only adults were baptized: therefore, 
among Christians at the present day, not children, but adults, 
who are capable of professing Christianity, ought to be bap- 
tized.” 

Prof. Lange, in his recent work on Infant Baptism, p. 101, 
observes: “ All attempts to make out infant baptism, from the 
New Testament, fail. It is totally opposed to the spirit of the 
apostolic age, and to the fundamental principles of the New 
Testament.” 

Matthies, one of the latest writers on baptism, p. 187, says : 
‘‘In the first two centuries, no documents are found, which 
clearly show the existence of infant baptism at that time.” 

According to Rheinwald, p. 313, the first “ traces of infant 
baptism are found in the Western church, after the middle of 
the second century, and was the subject of controversy in Pro- 
consular Africa, towards the end of this century. Though its 
necessity was asserted in Africa and Egypt, in the beginning 
of the third century, it was, even to the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, by no means, universally observed,—least of all in the 
Eastern church. Notwithstanding the recommendation of it 
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by the fathers, it never became a general ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, till the age of Augustine.” 

Dressler, in his Doctrine of the Sacrament of Baptism, pub- 
lished 1830, says, p. 1387: “ The idea of a Christian nobility, 
is foreign to the Bible.* By birth, man is only man. Accord- 
ing to Paul, a holy pedigree is nothing in religion. Neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth any thing, but keeping 
the commands of God. ‘The passage, 1 Cor. 7: 138, does not 
support any such view. Paul has said, that if one would 
avoid all contact with pagans, he must leave the world. He 
now says, if the Corinthians would flee from every unbeliever, 
regarding him as unclean, they must flee from their own chil- 
dren, and hold them as unclean ; for they were among the un- 
believers :—‘ otherwise your children would be unclean,’ for 
they are not Christians by birth merely. ‘But now are they 
holy,’ 2. €., you are not to consider yourselves as polluted by 
them.” And p. 147. “Inthe New Testament, it is no where 
mentioned, that the children of Christian parents were bap- 
tized ; the consecration, by baptism, always relates to those 
only whose faith was changed, and who were made acquainted 
with Christ and became his disciples.” ‘This and some other 
passages have been slightly abridged. 

P. 152. “The immediate occasion of infant baptism, it 
cannot be denied, was extravagant ideas of its necessity to 
salvation. We are not, however, to regard it as worthless and 
unmeaning, because it was introduced from false views and 
opinions.” 

Von Céln, Vol. I, p. 466: “Exorcism was practised in 
early times only with demoniacs; then it became a catechet- 
ical preparation ; and, after infant baptism was introduced, it 
was a part of the baptismal rite.” 

Hase’s Theology, p. 449: “ Baptism obligates a man to a 
Christian life ; but how can one who is unconscious, obligate 
himself to any thing ?”” 

Marheinecke’s Principles of Theology, p. 344: “It is su- 
perstitious to believe, that one is baptized in order to be conse- 
crated to God ; for he is rather to be baptized, because he 1s 
already consecrated to God.” Unfortunately, we have not 
these last two works at hand, and cannot trace the connection 
of these statements with the other parts of their systems. 

Hutterus Redivivus, of 1833, (Hase), p. 341: “ The impu- 
tation of the parents’ faith to their children, must be laid aside 
as an opus operatum” (i. e. a mere form). 
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Klein, as quoted in the above work, p. 344: ‘“ New-born 
infants are incapable of faith ; and the New ‘Testament men- 
tions the baptism of adults only.” 

Baumgarten-Crusius, Hist. of Theology, p. 1208: “Infant 
baptism can be supported neither by a distinct apostolical tra- 
dition, nor apostolical practice.” 

Starck, Hist. of Bap., p. 11: “There is not a single 
example to be found in the New Testament where infants 
were baptized. In household baptisms, there was always 
reference to the gospel’s having been received. The New 
Testament presents just as good grounds for infant communion. 
Therefore learned men (such as Salmasius, Arnold, Louis de 
Vives, Suicer and W. Strabo) have regarded both infant bap- 
tism and infant communion as an innovation, introduced since 
the apostolic times.” P. 11: “The connection of infant 
baptism with circumcision deserves no consideration, since 
there were physical reasons for circumcising in infancy.” 

Augusti, 7, p. 329: “The parallel between circumcision 
and baptism is altogether foreign to the New ‘Testament.” 
Prof. Lange, speaking on this point, says, this comparison is 
without foundation, because “the only circumcision of the 
gospel dispensation, is, according to Paul, that of the heart.” 

Bretschneider, in his Theology, vol. 2, p. 758, observes: 
“ Rheinhard, Morus and Déderlein say, infant baptism is not 
to be found in the Bible.” We need say nothing of the lit- 
erary character of these three great men. 

Kaiser’s Bib. Theology, vol. 2, p. 178: “Infant baptism 
was not an original institution of Christianity. When it is said 
of Lydia, that she was baptized with her whole house, it evi- 
dently means only those who were capable of it, or who be- 
lieved. In Acts 18: 8, it is said, that the baptized house- 
hold had believed. ‘The first traces of infant baptism are in 
the second century. 

Paullus, in his commentary, vol. 3, p. 946, concedes: “ It 
cannot be historically made out, that Christ spoke here (Mat. 
28: 19) of the baptism of those, who were not adults,—from 
no clear datum can it be shown, that he desired them to be 
consecrated before they could believe on Christ.” “The par- 
allel of circumcision with baptism is inapposite ; for, by cir- 
cumcision, one was received into the nation as such, not to a 
religious faith. Ps 
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p. 123, says: ‘Christian baptism can be given only to adults, 
not to infants. The Holy Spirit, which is given only to be- 
lievers, was a prerequisite to baptism.” 

Niemeyer, in his Rel. Doctrine, vol. 1, p. 400, does not 
attempt to derive infant baptism from the Bible, but merely 
from religious feeling. 

Olshausen, vol. 2, p. 454: “ By the introduction of infant 
baptism, which was certainly not apostoltcal, the relative posi- 
tion of baptism, after the ebullition of spiritual gifts had passed 
away, was changed; the outward act returned back to the 
rank of John’s baptism, and necessarily received nen: 
as supplying an internal deficiency ;’—and vol. 1, p. 158: 
“In infant baptism, which the church, at a later wet for 
wise reasons, introduced, the sacred rite returned back, as it 
were, to the inferior rank of John’s baptism.” An ingenious 
mode of concession! Gesenius, being informed, in conversa- 
tion, that the Baptists in America reject infant baptism, and 
baptize only adults, on profession of faith, replied : “that is 
perfectly right ; that is according to the Bible.” 

De Wette, in the Studies and Criticisms (the principal 
Theological Review of Germany), of 1830, No. 3, p. 671, 
maintains, that the passage, 1 Cor. 7: 14, did not, in the 
apostie’s mind, relate to baptism, but “merely to the relation 
of Christian children, in general, to the society of Christians.” 
“They were not yet received into the Christian society, were 
not yet baptized, and took no part in the devotions and love- 
feasts of the church. Consequently, one might regard them 
as unclean. But since they were under the influence of a 
religious spirit, and were, by their parents, nourished up-in re- 
ligious feelings and convictions, and thus indirectly participated 
in the society or fellowship of Christians, they were holy ac- 
cording to the unanimous view of all Christians. Exactly in 
the same way, the unbelieving husband received religious influ- 
ences from the believing wife, and was consequently a member 
indirectly of the Christian society, or, was sanctified by his 
wife.” ‘If, then, we have in this passage a proof, that an the 
time of the apostles, children were not rar still it con- 
tains a justification of infant baptism.” He then proceeds in 
the same way, that Neander does, “to develop” from these 
principles, what the apostles confessedly did not. With this 
doctrine of “developments,” we have here nothing to do. It 
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is enough for our purpose, that he proves the practice not to 
have been apostolical. 

Neander’s Apostolic Age, vol. 1, p. 140: “ As baptism was 
closely connected with a conscious entrance into Christian 
fellowship, and as faith and baptism were always joined 
together, it is altogether probable, that it was administered 
only where these two things were united ; and, furthermore, 
the practice of infant baptism was remote from the spirit of 
this age. From the examples of household baptism, infant 
baptism can by no means be inferred ; for the passage, 1 Cor. 
16: 15, shows the incorrectness of such a conclusion. It is 
there made evident, that the whole family of Stephanas, bap- 
tized by Paul, consisted purely of adults. Not only the late 
appearance of any express mention of infant baptism, but the 
long-continued opposition to it, leads to the conclusion, that it 
was not of apostolical origin.* It is not very probable, that 
Paul, who so strenuously insisted on faith, as the only ground 
and radical condition of every thing in Christianity, and who 
so zealously opposed mere outward forms, of every kind, would 
introduce or allow a practice, which might so easily give occa- 
sion to the false view of justification by external rites (the 
cagxixa), and thus transfer to baptism, what he so warmly 
opposed, in regard to circumcision.” 

Since most of the older defenders of infant baptism attempt 
to support the practice on the analogy of proselyte baptism, 
and since the argument is of a purely historical nature, we can- 
not well avoid a passing notice of it. And here we remark, 





* It is to be regretted, that Neander, and a few other Germans, such as 
Winer, Schleiermacher, Gieseler, Baumgarten-Crusius, Hahn, Olshausen, De 
Wette, Miinscher, &c., &c., had not more extensive means of investigation, 
and were not more deeply versed in the study of the Fathers. Had they seen 
Dr. Woods, on ‘‘ Infant Baptism,’’ they would have learned, ‘‘ that we have 
evidence as abundant, and specific, and certain, as history affords, of almost 
any fact, that infant baptism universally prevailed from the days of the apos- 
tles through four centuries. During this period, no one denied it; and no one 
argued against it,’ p. 109. ** The testimony of the early Christian writers in 
favor of infant baptism, as the uniform practice of the church, is worthy of 
entire credit, and as the circumstances were, affords a conclusive argument, 
that it was a divine institution.”” We cannot reconcile these assertions with 
the great respect we entertain for Dr. Woods, except upon the supposition, 
that he has not read the early Christian writers for himself, but has merely 
adopted certain isolated passages, quoted by others, without going to the origi- 
nal authorities, and studying the connection. It is very unsafe for the histor- 
ical critic to arrive at his conclusions, without first carefully investigating all 
the facts. 
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that the argument from analogy, if admitted, would be decided- 
ly against the practice. Children, that were born after the 
parents’ adoption of the Jewish religion, were not to be baptized. 
The analogy would require, that the children who were born 
of Christian parents are not to be baptized; and that only 
those are to be baptized who were born before the parent en- 
tered the church. But the tender infants of proselytes were 
not always to be baptized. This is proved by Schneckenburger, 
p- 142, where he quotes from an original authority the follow- 
ing passage: “ Little children who become proselytes with their 
father, are not obliged to be baptized; since the act of the pa- 
rent is valid for them.” ‘The baptism of a proselyte was 
originally a purification, and not a direct inetiatory rite.” p. 
145. When it began to be regarded (very late) as a part of 
the initiating rite, “as the initiation was not religious, but civil, 
it could not be performed on the Sabbath.” p. 140. This, too, 
is proved from positive testimony. 

But there is another way of meeting this argument, which 
perfectly annihilates it. It is at length settled by the great 
critics of Germany, that the existence of a proselyte baptism, 
as a Jewish institution in the time of Christ, cannot be proved. 
The most thorough work, which has ever appeared on the 
subject, is that of Schneckenburger, published in 1828. The 
result to which he comes, is the following: “The regular re- 
ception of a foreigner into Judaism, so long as the temple stood, 
was by circumcision and an offering. The former was follow- 
ed, and the latter, as every other sacrifice, was preceded, by a 
lustration, which, like all other lustrations, was a mere Leviti- 
cal purification. This lustration, by degrees, took the place of 
the sacrifice which was omitted; and this change cannot be 
proved to have taken place before the end of the third cen- 
tury.” p. 184. Prof. Neander, in his lectures, says, “ since the 
elaborate work of Schneckenburger has appeared, no one will 
pretend, that he can prove the existence of a proselyte baptism 
in the time of Christ.” 

Hase’s Hutterus Redivivus, p. 341: “A proselyte baptism, 
in the time of Christ, cannot be proved.” 

Battiger, one of the greatest of the German antiquarians, af- 
firms, that “the whole assertion (of a proselyte baptism before 
the time of John) is perfectly destitute of proof.” 

Olshausen, p. 156: “In regard to proselyte baptism, it is to 
me probable, that a formal baptism, 2. e., a lustration performed 
upon a proselyte by another person, did uot exist before John’s 
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baptism. ‘To me, it appears, that the preponderance of evi- 
dence is on the side of Dr. Schneckenburger.” 

Winer, in his Bible Dictionary, of 1836, says: “that wash- 
ings were probably connected with circumcision and an offering 
on the part of proselytes, before Christ. But as an independent 
initiatory ceremony, necessarily connected with circumcision, 
and of equal rank with it, the baptism did not, probably, exist 
before the destruction of the temple. 

Most of the living critics of Germany adopt, substantially, 
these views. What then shall we say of the argument drawn 
from proselyte baptism, in favor of infant baptism ? Some 
writers, in maintaining the high antiquity of that Jewish baptism, 
have not, at least, been deficient in zeal and courage. Ham- 
mond would prove, that even the children of the native Jews 
were baptized! Wall, and some others, would have us be- 
lieve, that the institution of baptism may be found in Ex. 19: 
10, at the giving of the law at Sinai. Zorn ascertains, that it 
was instituted before the time of Moses! Rhenford thinks it 
was established with our first parents, in Paradise ! 

We must now hasten to examine the passages of the earliest 
church Fathers, who are supposed to mention infant baptism. 
Some of the alleged instances are too trifling to require serious 
refutation. In regard to Clement of Rome, and Hermas, we 
will merely quote Matthies, p. 187: “ Both Wall and Bingham 
trace back infant baptism, to the apostolic age, by doing vio- 
lence to historical evidence. ‘They think Clement (because 
he says no one is free from sin, though he be but a day cons 
and Hermas (because he held baptism necessary to salvation 
intimate, that infants were baptized. You might as well sup- 
pose the sacred Scriptures prescribe infant baptism.” 

Dr. Woods, p. 106, begins with Justin Martyr: “ Among 
those who were members of the church,” he says, “ there were 
many of both sexes, some sixty, and some seventy years old, 
who were made disciples to Christ from their imfancy.” 
The word he uses, is euaOyrevOygour, they were proselyted, or 
made disciples ; the very word which Christ had used in his 
commission to his apostles. ‘The persons referred to, Justin 
says, were made disciples ex zadwy, from their early childhood. 
The word is applied to the little children whom Christ took 
in his arms and blessed.* It is evident, therefore, that Justin 








* We have not been able to obtain the second edition of this work; but we 
take it for granted, that the gross blunder here committed, of confounding the 
word, zruic, @ youth, with sracdcov, @ small child, is expunged. 
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understood the command of Christ to make disciples, and 
baptize, as applicable to little children.” 

This passave, taken as a whole, is one of the most remark- 
able processes of criticism, to be found in the annals of modern 
philology. How does any one become a disciple, except by 
being taught? How does the Greek word, which signifies to 
teach, come to signify to make a disciple, except by including 
the idea of instruction? Will it be pretended, that the word 
is used, either in the New Testament, or in classic writers, 
where the idea of instruction ts not involved? It cannot be 
applied, then, to unconscious babes, who are incapable of 
receiving instruction. But the Dr. contends, that Justin Martyr 
does use it of tnfancy. Will he contend, that was necessarily, or 
even commonly, means an infant?) Every Greek scholar knows 
to the contrary. ‘The simplest and most natural rendering of 
the passage is, that they were instructed from childhood. If, 
as is here implied, the religious education of the young proves 
infant baptism, it may, in some future age, be shown, from the 
fact, that Baptists have Sabbath schools, and even infant 
clases, that they also understand the command of Christ to 
make disciples and baptize, as applicable to little children. 
Justin Martyr does not, however, leave us in any doubt on this 
point. Upon his general description of baptism given above, 
from his first Apology, Augusti, vol. 4, p. 160, remarks: 
“The whole description shows, that baptism was administered 
to adults,—‘ conducted away to a place of water,’—<‘ the re- 
mission of past transgressions,’—‘ illumination preceding,’ —all 
perfectly agreeing with Tertullian.” 

Semler, in Baumgarten’s Rel. Controversies, vol 2, p. 64, 
says: “ From Justin Martyr’s description of baptism (Second 
Apol., p. 93), we learn, that it was administered only to adults. 
He says, ‘ We were (corporeally), born without our will (xa7’ 
avayxyv)—but we are not to remain children of necessity and 
ignorance (as to our birth), but in baptism are to have choice, 
knowledge, &c.— (meoaigecews XA’ EMLOTHUYS—TUYWMEV EV TO 
sdurd.) This we learned from the apostles.’ We should 
be obliged to accuse Dr. Woods of unfairness, in keeping back 
this decisive testimony against himself, were it not, that he 
might be acquitted, on the ground of not knowing, that there 
was such a passage in the works of Justin Martyr. Here we 
have, from the earliest Christian Father, a positive testimony 
against infant baptism,—an assertion, that the baptism, which 
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had been handed down from the apostles, was an ordinance in 
which one was to exercise choice and knowledge. How much 
stronger is this early testimony, than the later Gnostic tradition 
of Origen, and the still later belief of the polemic Augustine, 
in regard to such a tradition ! 

Matthies, p. 188, commenting upon the passage, quoted by 
Dr. Woods, observes, “These words mean simply, that from 
childhood they were instructed in religion ;—for, in another 
place, speaking of the order and manner of baptism, he says, 
that only those who believed what they were taught were bap- 
tized. From which it appears, that, in Justin’s view, baptism 
was to be given subsequent to faith.” 

Starck, p. 50: “The defenders of infant baptism attempt 
to prove it from Justin Martyr and Ireneus ; but neither of 
them say what is attributed to them.” Neander says, in his 
lectures: “ There is no allusion to it until Ireneeus ”—(who is 
later than Justin Martyr). Winer, Rheinwald, Miinscher, 
Hahn, Lange, and nearly all the German critics, are directly 
opposed to Dr. Woods on this passage. 

The passage from Clement Alexandrinus, Paidag. 3, 11, 
brought forward to prove infant baptism, by Wall and some 
other old writers, is, we believe, entirely given up now. His 
words are: “ Children who were extricated from the water ””— 
(tow e& Sdatog dvacnomevwy mau )- The title of the book is 
nuwWayoyos, pedagogue, in which he considers Christians as the 
children, or disciples, throughout the whole work. So Nean- 
der explains it in his Ch. Hist., vol. 1, p. 364, and Matthies, 
p- 190, and Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 1208. If the passage 
proves any thing about baptism, it is, that it was by immersion. 

We are next to consider the celebrated passage of Irenzus, 
on which so much stress has been laid : 

‘“‘ Christus omnes venit per semet ipsum salvare. Omnes, 
inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes, et parvu- 
los, et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores. Ideo per omnem venit 
aetatem, et infantibus infans factus, sanctificans infantes ; in 
parvulis parvulus, sanctificans hanc ipsam habentes aetatem, 
simul et exemplum illis pietatis effectus et justitie et subjec- 
tionis, in juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juvenibus fiens et sanc- 
tificans,”’ &c.—Adversus Heres, L. c. 22, sec. 4. 

Christ came to save all through himself: all I say, who 
through him are regenerated to God, infants, and little ones, 
and children, and youths, and the aged. ‘Therefore he passed 
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through every age respectively, sanctifying infants by becoming 
an infant to them ; to little ones, as a little one, sanctifying 
those of this age, at the same time, being made to them an 
example of piety, and of justice, and of subjection ; to youths, 
as a youth, becoming an example to them and sanctifying them 
to the Lord.” 

Every thing here turns on the meaning of the word renas- 
cuntur. If it means, they were regenerated, then it has 
nothing to do with our subject ; if it means they were baptized, 
then it proves the existence of infant baptism in the time of 
Ireneus. ‘This question cannot be settled, as many have 
thought, by an appeal to later writers ; for the idea of baptismal 
regeneration was of gradual growth, and in every successive 
period, from the apostles to the middle ages, words were changed 
in their meaning to correspond with the change of ideas. The 
scholastic writers attach more to the word than Chrysostom 
and Gregory, and these more than Ireneus and Justin Martyr. 
If we were to invert the order, and explain the later writers by 
the earlier ones, how different would be the result! In tracing 
the history of the word, it would be necessary to begin with 
the words of Christ, ‘except a man be born of the water,” 
and of Paul, “the washing of regeneration,” and ascertain 
how they were understood by the earliest writers, and thus 
trace out the growing connection between baptism and regen- 
eration till they became identical. Justin Martyr, the earliest 
writer, regarded the whole change produced by Christianity 
both internal and external, as regeneration. Entering the 
church by baptism, was a part, as an outward change ; includ- 
ing, however, a previous spiritual or moral change, ‘by repent- 
ance and faith. In other words, the change, contemplated by 
the gospel, was not completed, till, by baptism, it was expressly 
declared. He did not suppose that the ceremony of baptism 
produced penitence and faith; far from it. He says: “It 
can cleanse only those who “have repented (ro fantoua to 
fovoy xabagurar Tous METAVOHOAYTEUS duvapevor, Dial. cum Tryph. 
14). Again, the name of the Trinity is pronounced over him, 
who has desired regeneration, and has repented of his sins,” 
(to thouer@ avayeryyOyven, zat wetavoyoartt, First Apol. 69). 
And in the same place; “he who has been enlightened 1s 
baptized” (6 qwretouevog hoverar) ; and ‘those who believe 
the truth preached,” “who have sought, in prayer and fasting, 
the forgiveness of past transgressions,” are led away and re- 
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generated as we were.” All these passages show, that with 
Justin Martyr, baptism, as the outward act of regeneration, is 
preceded by a moral change. 

lreneus generally employs the word “ regeneration,” and 
others of the same import, to designate “ the general work of 
Christ in redeeming the human race.” ‘The great law of in- 
terpretation is, to let every writer interpret himself. If we do 
so with Irenzus, we shall find, that all the senses, in which 
Ireneus uses the word, grow out of the radical signification just 

iven. 
: We must now sustain our general definition by appropriate 
quotations. Irenzus, in his work on Heresies, is contending 
against the Gnostics, who denied the reality of Christ’s incar- 
nation, and maintained, that it was only apparent. He attempts 
to prove, that the efficacy of redemption, by Christ, depends 
entirely on the identity of his human nature with ours. Like 

many of the present evangelical divines of Germany, he sup- 
poses, that redemption by Christ was effected rather by his 
incarnation and life as a whole, than by his sufferings on the 
cross, though this last is an important part, which can by no 
means be excluded. He maintains, that human nature, as such, 
is completely summed up (avaxeqahw6y, recapitulabatur) in 
Christ. He fully represents the genus; while others are but 
individuals of the human race. In him, as their representative 
head, Adam and all his posterity exist. Again, he included in 
himself every stage of human life. Irenzus believed from John 
8: 56,57, that Christ lived to about the age of fifty (see 
Lib. LI, 22, 6); and that by passing thus through every period 
of human life personally, he sanctified all ages of men, as well 
as men in all ages of the world. By means of this contact 
with human nature in all its extent, whe is represented by 
Irenzus, as “renewing the human race” (renovat genus hu- 
manum). ‘ Eve, by becoming disobedient, was the cause of 
death to herself, and to the whole human family. Mary was 
made the cause of salvation to herself and to the whole human 
race: the Lord, being thus born, received into his own 
bosom the primitive fathers, and regenerated them into the life 
of God, he being made the head of the living as Adam was 
of the dying, —he regenerated them into the “gospel of life.” 
III., 22,4. “Wherefore he passed through every period of 
life, restoring to all communion with God.” IIIl., 18, 7. 
After his birth, he was carried into Egypt, to sanctify those 
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who were infants there,’ IV., 20,12. In all these passages, 
there certainly can be no allusion to baptism, and yet the 
various expressions form a most perfect parallel to all those in 
the passage to be explained. ‘ ‘The apostle taught that the Son 
of God was made man and reformed the human race,” IV., 
24,1. “ The Word was made flesh, the Son of God became 
the Son of Man , purifying the Virgin, who (though her offspring) 
regenerated men unto God” (purus pure puram aperiens vul- 
vam, eam quae regenerat homines in Deum,—which does not 
admit of a more literal translation), 1V., 33, 11. What can 
be more puerile than Massuet, the Benedictine editor’s interpre- 
tation, that the Virgin, in both these passages, means the 
church! In the contrast between Eve and Mary, does the 
latter mean the church? To such shifts was he driven, to 
make out, that regeneration by the Virgin, means baptism! 
“Those who deny the incarnation remain in the old genera- 
tion,—the power of the Highest came upon Mary,—who 
effected the incarnation and produced a new generation, that 
as by the former generation we inherited death, so by this 
generation we might inherit life,” V.,1, 3. Compare the whole 
section with chapters 6 and 8, for a further explanation,of these 
views of Ireneus. It is hardly necessary to add, that by “ new 
generation,” the author means the same thing as by “ regen- 
eration.” 

When the word is used in a less general sense, and regener- 
ation is represented, not merely as a provision made by Christ 
for all men, but as a provision that is accepted,—a regeneration 
that is subjective as well as objective-—some term is added, 
which expresses reception,—as “faith,” and others of like 
import. ‘How can we leave the generation of death (our 
depraved state), except by entering into the new generation, 
mysteriously and unexpectedly given us of God, as a sign of 
salvation, that is, r4generation, which is from the Virgin (her 
offspring) through faith,” 1V., 33, 4. ‘The assertion of Wall 
and Laud, that this regeneration by faith, means “ regenera- 
tion by the creed,” will do for those who cannot make out 
infant baptism, with lrenzus, by any better method. However 
well it may sound in the mouth of a churchman, or one of the 
later fathers, it is totally foreign to the usage of Ireneus. No 
traces of such a use of the term can be found in his or Justin 
Martyr’s writings. ‘The works of the former are full of ex- 
pressions which show, that regeneration and salvation are by 
VOL. III.—NO. X. 27 
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faith, in the ordinary sense of this term. “ ‘The father receives 
those into eternal rest, who, as righteous persons, believe on 
Christ. Now, to believe on him, is to do his will.” 'Those 
who do not believe, he justly excludes,’ 1V. 6, 5. “By 
Christ, Abraham and all who believe in God, as he believed, 
will be saved,” IV., 5, 5. ‘There is one salvation to all who 
believe in him,’ 1V.,6,7. “He releases from bondage and 
quickens those who believe on him,” IV., 8, 2. 

In most of the particular cases, where he applies the term, 
regeneration, to individuals, they are those, as the woman 
whom Christ healed, who had believed, but had not been bap- 
tized. ‘The “ regeneration of the patriarchs,” Abraham and 
those who believed as he did, was a regeneration by faith, and 
not by baptism. So, in innumerable instances, he speaks of 
faith and salvation as being effected by the Spirit, and not by 
any outward ceremony, as V 20: 8, 2222, 12:2, 26: 2. 
Again ; “ giving to his disciples authority to regenerate unto 
God (potestatem regenerationis in Deum), he said, “Go 
teach all nations,” IIf., 17, 1. It will not be pretended, that 
Ireneus conceived the whole of this commission to be com- 
prised in baptism. Regeneration here must mean the great 
change produced by the gospel, and may, indeed, include 
baptism as a part of the gospel, but cannot be limited to it. 
“'To some he gives the Spirit at their creation, to others by 
adoption, whieh is a generation,” V., 18, 1. This “‘weneration” 
must be a “new generation,” or a “second generation,” or 
“regeneration,” effected by the Spirit, and leading to adoption ; 
for Irenzus uses these terms synonymously. Consequently, it 
must come by the exercise of personal faith and penitence, 
which are the fruit of the Spirit. It would be absurd, to 
explain this passage as referrmg to “ baptism by the creed.” 
As the resurrection is a part of the general work of Christ, 
the word “ regeneration ” is a few times applied to it, but not 
without some limiting word or circumstance, as “the regeneration 
of the body.” « They greatly err, who deny the salvation of 
the body, and scoff at its regeneration, saying it is not sus- 
ceptible of incorruptibility,” V., 2,2. ‘God promised to man, 
after being subjected to death, a second generation, as Isaiah 
says, ‘the dead shall rise, and they that are in their graves 
shall come forth,’’’ X., 15, 1. 

Although the word regeneration itself, in no passage in 
Ireneus (omitting the one under consideration), stands for the 
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word, baptism, it is two or three times used in immediate 
connection with baptism. We once find the phrase, “the 
baptism of regeneration,” and once, “the bath of regeneration.” 
It is worthy of consideration, that when it is used in such a 
‘connection, the word, baptism, or some equivalent phrase, is 
always prefixed. So the phrase, which he frequently uses, 
“the baptism of repentance,” and another similar to it, “the 
baptism of truth,” neither of them mean, that baptism is tden- 
tical with repentance or truth, but merely, that they are con- 
nected,—that the former is a symbol, or part of the latter. 
The principal passage, where the two are connected, is this: 
“They (certain heretics) were seduced to the denial of the 
baptism of regeneration unto God, and the rejection of all faith ” 
(eus efagvyou tov Bantiopatos TS &t¢ Oeoyv avayevyynoews, xar 
maons ths muotews anobeow), 1., 21,1. Ireneus evidently re- 
garded baptism as appertaining to the general system of 
recovery by Christ, somewhat as the resurrection is a part of 
it. ‘This wide view of Christ’s great work of redemption, we 
have seen, is the prevailing signification of the word regenera- 
tion, with Ireneus. All the other alleged significations may 
easily be resolved into this. ‘The form of expression, too, here 
employed, “the regeneration unto God,” is almost precisely 
the same as that commonly used, when he speaks of the 
general work of Christ. ‘He regenerated the patriarchs into 
the life of God,—into the gospel of life;” “the Virgin regen- 
erated men unto God ;” giving to his disciples the authority of 
regeneration unto God.” 

Another passage, in Book V., 15, 3, that the blind man 
“needed the bath of regeneration, and that Christ, after he 
had put clay upon his eyes, said to him, ‘ go and wash in the 
pool of Siloam,’ at the same time, restoring to him his formation 
and that regeneration which is by the bath;” as it does not 
refer to an actual baptism, but is merely a mystical comparison, 
according to the spirit of that age, cannot prove much, except, 
that lreneus was sometimes a mystical interpreter. Probably his 
meaning can be best interpreted, by another passage, where he 
says: ‘¢ Our bodies receive that unity which is to incorruption by 
the bath (lavacrum) ; but our souls receive it through the Spirit,” 
IlI.,17, 2. It would seem from this, that the water was sup- 
posed to have a certain mystical power on the body,—not on 
the mind,—inparting to it the seeds of immortality, and thus 
standing connected with its resurrection to incorruptibility. 
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Both Justin Martyr and Ireneus appear to have attached 
to baptism, besides its symbolical meaning, an obscure notion 
of its spiritual or mystical efficacy. In this, we learn from 
their allusions to Scripture, that they were influenced by those 
two passages of Scripture : “ except ye be born of the water and 
the Spirit,’ and “the washing of regeneration.” Still, they 
neither of them ever advance the later idea of a regeneration 
by baptism, where there had been, or could be, no antecedent 
penitence and faithe We may regard them, therefore, as 
occupying a middle ground in this respect, between the apos- 
tles and the later Fathers. 

In the light of this investigation of Irenzus’s general views 
of “regeneration,” let us come to the interpretation of the 
passage which Is said to support infant baptism. 

1. The phrase, “regenerated through Christ unto God,” if 
it mean the general recovery of man through Christ’s incar- 


nation and redemption, has numerous parallels in the writings 


of Ireneus; if it mean “baptized through Christ unto God,” 
it has no parallel,—absolutely none. 

2. The phrase, “baptism through Christ unto God,” is an 
incongruous idea, no where to be found in the Scriptures, in 


the writings of Lreneus, or in any other Father, or writer, 
ancient or modern. 

3. “ Regeneration,” standing alone, without any such words 
as “baptism” and “bath” prefixed, and governing it in 
the genitive, never means baptism in Irenzus. 

4. That Christ sanctified infants, by becoming an infant 
himself, has several parallels in Ireneus: “ He became an 
infant, to aid our weak apprehension,’—‘“ he became an infant 
with us (ovvevymeater) on this account,” IV., 38, 1 and 2. 
“‘ He went into Egypt, sanctifying the infants that were there.” 
It would be absurd to suppose, that the infant Jesus baptized 
the Egyptian infants. 

5. That by passing through the several stages of human 
life, from infancy to old age, he sanctified human nature in 
these various ages, by his own incarnation and example, is an 
idea often repeated by Ireneus, and by modern writers, too, as 
Sartorius. But if this be limited to baptism, or to the baptized, 
it will contradict what he elsewhere says. 

6. The general character of his redemption and regeneration, 
as expressed in this passage, according to our interpretation, is a 
favorite idea with our author; a similar sentiment, in regard to 
baptism, is not to be found in his writings. 
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7. The connection of the latter part of the sentence with 
the former, as explaining or amplifying the idea, is weakened 
if not destroyed by the other interpretation. 

Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 1209, says: “The celebrated passage 
in Jreneus, II., 22, 4, is not to be applied to infant baptism ; 
for the phrase, ‘renasci per eum (i. e., Christum) in Deum,’ 
evidently means, the participation of all in his divine and holy 
nature, in which he became a substitute for all.”’ 

Winer, in his Lectures, says: “ Tertullian is the first that 
mentions it (infant baptism) ; Ireneus does not mention it, as 
has been supposed.” We have already quoted Starck, as say- 
ing: ‘ Neither Justin Martyr nor Irenzus say, respecting infant 
baptism, what has been attributed to them.” 

Rossler, in his Library of the Christian Fathers, vol. 1, p. 
11, observes: ‘ All the arguments put together do not prove, 
that ‘renasci in Deum’ (in this passage of Ireneus) means to 
be baptized.” 

Miinscher, in his Larger Hist. of Theology, vol. 2, p. 344, 
denies the validity of this evidence for infant baptism. 

Von Céln, vol. 1, p. 469, says: “ All the earlier traces of 
infant baptism are very uncertain. ‘Tertullian is the first who 
mentions it, and he censures it.” Irenzus, it will be recol- 
lected, was an earlier writer than Tertullian. 

We come next to Tertullian, who flourished about A. D. 
200, and who is the very first writer, Christian or pagan, that 
mentions infant baptism. Mr. Burgess, p. 194, leaning on 
Dwight, and Dwight on Wall, would have us believe, that 
“Tertullian merely urged the delay of baptism to infants, and 
that only in some cases.” It is an unwelcome task to controvert 
a position, which is not supported by any eminent critic of the 
age. No man, versed, even moderately, in the early Christian 
literature, can be found, who will maintain, that this Father 
did not oppose infant baptism altogether. 

Dr. Wall finds great difficulty in reconciling the seemingly 
contradictory statements of Tertullian on baptism. It is a 
plain case, that he was not enough acquainted with this writer, 
to enter into his spirit, and, from a knowledge of his theologi- 
cal views, to follow him, and rightly interpret him in his various 
controversies. ‘There cannot be a more “bungling” speci- 
men of criticism than that of Wall, where, page after page, he 
loads his book with quotations, which he confesses he does not 
understand. What a pity, that he did not know Hermann’s 
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rule of criticism, enough, of itself, to immortalize the name of 
its author, viz., “never attempt to explain what you do not 
understand.” ‘Tertullian defended his views of baptism against 
two parties, who verged to opposite extremes. He first com- 
batted infant baptism, on account of its violating the funda- 
mental principle, that faith must precede baptism. His lead- 
ing doctrine is stated thus: “Baptism is the seal of faith. 
We are not baptized in order to cease from sin, but because 
our hearts are already cleansed.” —De Penit. 6. 

In the well known passage, De Bap., 18, he says: “ Baptism 
is not to be given rashly,” because pearls are not to be cast before 
swine. “ In every request for baptism, both parties are liable to be 
deceived. Therefore, according to each one’s condition and char- 
acter, it is better to delay baptism, especially with little children.” 
This ‘delay ” was to be “till they were grown up,” till they 
were old enough “ to know Christ.” What follows will show, that 
he did not insist on a mere delay of infant baptism, but on the 
postponement of baptism, till the subjects of it should cease to 
be infants. But bis opponents confronted him with the pas- 
sage, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.” From this we learn, that infant baptism was a subject 
of controversy ; and yet, that no tradition or divine command 
was pleaded by ‘Tertullian’s opponents. Indeed, it deserves 
particular notice, that in all the writings of Turtullian and 
Cyprian, both of whom treat of the subject as a matter of 
controversy, there is no allusion whatever to an apostolical 
tradition in favor of the practice. Is it possible, that these 
fathers of tradition could have overlooked so important a point ? 
As Tertullian devised the method of meeting the heretics with 
the authority of tradition, would his opponents have spared 
him, if these weapons of his own could have been employed 
against him? His judicious reply to the passage of Scripture 
above quoted, was: “ Let them come when they are grown 
up,—let them come when they understand, and are taught 
whither they come ;—let them become Christians, when they 
are capable of knowing Christ.” He undoubtedly carried his 
caution too far in regard to virgins and widows; still the prin- 
ciple was a sound one, which required good evidence of piety 
before baptism. 

But Tertullian afterwards had occasion to oppose a new 
party, the Cajans, who, like the Friends or Quakers, rejected 
outward baptism altogether. Thus he was now led to maintain 
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the necessity of baptism. In the warmth of argument he here 
said some things which seem to conflict with what he had said 
before, when contending against infant baptism. If, however, 
we keep in mind, that he stood between two opposite parties, 
those who held, that all persons, even infants, must be baptized 
in order to be saved, and those who affirmed, “ that baptism is 
not necessary at all, if one has sufficient faith,’ we shall not 
find it so difficult as Wall supposes, to reconcile his statements, 
and ascertain his views. 

Neander, in his Church Hist., vol. 1, Part 2, p. 364, says: 
“ "Towards the close of the second century, ‘Tertullian appears 
as a zealous opposer of infant baptism ;—a proof, that tt was 
not yet customary to regard this as an apostolic institution ; 
for had it been so, he would hardly have ventured to oppose it 
so warmly.” 

In his Spirit of Tertullian, p. 207, after explaining some of 
his views, he adds: ‘ For these reasons, Tertullian declared 
against infant baptism, which at that time was certainly not a 
generally prevailing practice,—was not yet regarded as an 
apostolical institution. On the contrary, as the assertions of 
Tertullian render in the highest degree probable, 2¢ had just be- 
gun to spread, and was, therefore, regarded by many as an 
innovation.” In this view, the great body of the living German 
critics agree. But Dr. Woods has different eyes. “It is 
manifest,” says he, p. 107, “that what he (Tertullian) said on 
this subject, was In opposition to common use, and in favor of 
introducing a new practice.” 

Our opponents lay great stress on the testimony of Origen 
and Augustine, to an apostolical tradition for infant baptism. 
In regard to the former, Neander, in his Ch. Hist., vol. 1, 
Part 2, p. 367, says: “ His words in that age, cannot have 
much weight; for whatever was regarded as important, was 
alleged to be from the apostles. Besides, many walls of par- 
tition intervened between this age and that of the apostles, to 
intercept the view.” 

Augustine’s testimony deserves still less consideration. He 
was farther removed from the apostles. He was more deeply 
engaged in the controversy, than any other man in the ancient 
church, and evidently caught at slight evidence with too great 
avidity. What destroys all confidence in his testimony, which 
he himself states rather as a matter of belief than as an ascer- 
tained fact, is, that he gives the rule by which any one can 
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learn what descended from the apostles: ‘“ Whatever has pre- 
vailed in the church at all times and in all places, and yet was 
not established by councils, must be regarded as apostolical.” 
With the accuracy of this principle we are not at all con- 
cerned. But with such a statement before our eyes, taken in 
connection with the peculiar language which he employs in 
giving the testimony, viz., ‘that infant baptism is belzeved to 
be established not without apostolical authority,’ we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion, that he inferred his facts, and is 
therefore not a historical witness. 

The words of Pelagius, “that he never heard of any one, 
even the most impious heretic, who denied this,” do not seem 
to refer to the rite of infant baptism, though he had been 
speaking of it, but to the necessity of baptism in order to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. ‘The language itself will bear 
either construction. But the facts in the case make it impos- 
sible, that he should say what the other interpretation would 
imply. Let us see if he could have made the assertion, that 
he never heard of any one who denied infant baptism. Ter- 
tullian certainly had denied it. Neander shows from Origen’s 
14th Hom. on Luke, that “in Ads time, similar difficulties, 
with those urged by ‘Tertullian, were brought wgainst infant 
baptism.” —Ch. Hist., vol. 1, Part 2, p. 369. 

Julian, who belonged to the party of Pelagius, says, in one 
of his works: “I have replied to those who may think bap- 
tism is not necessary for children.”—Wiggers’s Hist. of 
Pelagianism, p. 69. 

Augustine, De Lib. Arbit., 3, 23, observes: ‘men are accus- 
tomed to ask, of what benefit is the sacrament of baptism to 
infants, since, for the most part, after having received it, they 
die before knowing any thing of. it.” 

The Council of Carthage, at which Augustine was present, 
decreed, “‘ whosoever shall deny, that new-born infants are to 
be baptized, let him be accursed.” 

Chrysostom complained, that most persons neglected to 
baptize their children. See his Life by Neander, p. 81. 

Jerome, in Ep. ad Lactam, speaks of those “ who refused 
to give baptism to their children.” 

In this state of things, how would it be possible for Pelagius 
to make such an assertion as has been put into his mouth. 

We may recur, at some future time, to the subject of tradi- 
tion, as evidence for infant baptism, and examine more particu- 
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larly the historical basis on which it rests. A most melancholy 
event, at this moment, debars us from access to our critical 
helps ; and what we have now said on the argument from tra- 
dition, as reported by Origen and Augustine, is from brief notes, 
taken sometime since, which we had designed to correct or 
verify by a reinvestigation. 

In conclusion, we will sum up the whole argument respect- 
ing infant baptism, in the words of Neander, in one of his 
lectures on theology. 

“<Can infant baptism be proved to be apostolical? ’ 

Catholics resort to tradition to prove it; but Protestants 
have rejected the authority of tradition. Hence, the Reform- 
ers, in 1521, were brought into difficulty in regard to it. As 
they were accustomed to the practice, they made an attempt 
to prove it from Scripture ; and in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and partly in the eighteenth, centuries, false arguments were 
employed in support of it, till, at length, Rationalism led 
to a more candid examination of the subject. ‘The arguments 
were the following : 

1. ‘Whole families were baptized in the primitive church. 
But there may have been no infants in those families ; children 
may have reached the age of maturity. Even if there were 
infants in the families, it does not follow that they were baptized ; 
for, in that age, it was known, that unconscious persons were 
not baptized. 

2. ‘Christ commanded, without limitation, to baptize 
all.’ The command might, indeed, be so understood, were it 
it not added, paOytevery, Jidacxew, make disciples, teach, which 
cannot apply to infants. 

3. ‘ Christ said, suffer little children to come unto me.’ 
But this has nothing to do with a conscious reception of the 
sign of regeneration. 

4. ‘ Infant baptism has come in the place of circumcision.’ 
But there is a difference in the two dispensations. In the 
Mosaic dispensation, the theocracy was designed for a particu- 
lar nation, and was hereditary. An external sign could, there- 
fore, be applied to those who were members of the theocracy 
by birth. But in the Christian dispensation, it is wholly differ- 
ent ;—the participation must be ¢nternal, a free, conscious re- 
ception, a regeneration, of which baptism is the sign. Hence, 
the difference in the two dispensations shows of itself, that 
baptism presupposes an internal change. 
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5. ‘It is supported by the early history of the church. 
If the practice had been apostolical, it must have made its 
appearance at an earlier date. ‘The first trace of it is found in 
Ireneus, A. D., 177. It may be said, “we have few docu- 
ments of that age.” But the fact, that Tertullian controverted 
infant baptism, without any allusion to its being regarded as 
of apostolical origin, is against the supposition, that it was 
apostolical. Besides, the practice itself accorded so well with 
the materialistic (formal) tendency of the age, that, had it been 
apostolical, some proof of it would have been brought for- 
ward.” Derenver or THE Farrn. 








[The Committee upon whom divine Providence has de- 
volved the responsibility of issuing the present number of the 
Christian Review, feel a melancholy pleasure in the insertion 
of the following article. It is the last production of the dear : 
brother, the gifted Editor, who has been so suddenly removed E 
from earth to heaven. It was found upon his table after his ‘ 
death, and by his afflicted family placed at the disposal of the 

Committee. Well does it deserve the place for which it was 

manifestly intended. | 














Articute V. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


Tere is, perhaps, not a little danger, in this day of excite- 
ment and of new projects, that old institutions and long tried 
measures will be undervalued and neglected. The pastoral 
office, for example, is not, we think, regarded with as much 
respect, as it was in former times. It is undertaken with less 
deliberation, and relinquished, in some cases, with apparent 
levity. It has often been thought necessary to call in some 
itinerant evangelist, to try the enginery of new measures; or 
“¢ protracted meetings,’ extending from three to forty days, have 
been deemed indispensable; as if the regular labors of the 
pastor had been discovered, in modern times, to be inefficient 
for the great purposes of the Christian ministry. 
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Many pastors, moreover, bave abandoned their posts, in order 
to advance the interests of various benevolent schemes. Some 
agents are necessary ; and we would encourage them in their 
important and self-denying labors. We think, nevertheless, 
that most of these indispensable agencies might be filled by 
laymen ; and, at any rate, it is a great evil, that so many pas- 
tors are drawn away from their duties, to be employed in 
something else than preaching the word and feeding the flock 
of God. Admitting them to be good and conscientious men, 
their abandonment of the pastoral office implies, that, in their 
judgment, the Saviour’s cause can be better promoted by some 
other measures, than by the regular process of pastoral duty. ‘This 
practical disparagement to the pastor’s office, must operate inju- 
riously. It disheartens those who continue pastors; and it may 
touch their pride, as if they were placed in a lower grade of 
the ministry. It produces among the churches a corresponding 
impression, that their ministers will cease to be pastors, as soon 
as they can obtain some easier and more honorable post. We 
believe, that this impression is not uncommon ; and that many 
churches, which have an able minister, are disquieted with 
fears, that some richer church, or some college, or some benev- 
olent society, will soon entice him away. 

But leaving, for the present, a topic, upon which it might 
be profitable to enlarge, our design, in this article, is, to present 
a few thoughts, respecting the importance of the pastoral 
office. Wewish to call the attention of our readers to the 
wisdom and goodness which the Saviour has displayed, in 
giving to his church « pastors and teachers, for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” Eph. 4: 11, 12. 

The wisdom of this measure is worthy of our highest ad- 
miration. Nothing precisely like it existed in the world before. 
There was, indeed, among the Jews, an established priesthood ; 
but their office did not include the duty of imparting regular 
religious instruction. Prophets were, at times, specially com- 
missioned to declare the commands, or announce the coming 
judgments, of Jehovah. ‘The priests and Levites occasionally 
read and expounded the law; and sometimes, as in the days 
of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 17: 7-9), they travelled through the 
nation, to rouse the slumbering conscience, and recall men to 
their duty. But there was not, among the Jews, an order of 
men, who, like the modern pastors, resided among the people, 
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over all the land, and each, in his own sphere, labored to teach 
and prepare them for heaven.* 

Among the heathen nations, there were numerous priests, 
who performed the rites of their religion, and who, to a certain 
extent, endeavored to inculcate their opinions. ‘There were 
philosophers, too, who gathered around them admiring disciples, 
and who taught, to these select followers, their discordant prin- 
ciples of philosophy, of morals and of religion. 

While, therefore, the general plan of spreading Christianity 
by public preaching, and of appropriating an order of men to 
the service of religion, had some resemblance to the customs 
both of the Jews and of the Gentiles, the particular modifica- 
tion of this plan, which is found in the appointment of pastors, 
was original with the Saviour. It is a proof of his divine 
wisdom. It is a glorious peculiarity of his religion. It is 
necessary to the full accomplishment of his gracious purposes 
in relation to his people. A glance at some of these purposes 
will more fully exhibit this fact. 

As an instrument for bringing his people, from their natural 
state of alienation and ruin, to the knowledge of the truth, the 
regular ministry of the pastor is a wise and powerful expedient. 
The labors of itinerant ministers, like the first apostles and 
evangelists, are necessary, to introduce Christianity into a 
heathen nation, and, in certain cases, to spread or to revive 
religion in a Christian country. ‘The ministry of a man like 
Whitefield, gifted with a burning zeal and surpassing powers 
of popular eloquence, may, at long intervals, be highly useful, 
in rousing the public mind from stagnation, and compelling the 
attention of men to the interests of their souls, by giving to 
the often repeated and disregarded appeals of the pulpit, a 
novel charm and an overpowering energy. ‘The same general 
reasons may sometimes make frequent meetings and unusual 
measures beneficial, when conducted with sound discretion. 
But these are exceptions to the ordinary and established system 
of means. ‘The stated labors of the pastor form the grand 
agency, by which the Saviour calls his children from darkness 
to light. 

God “chooses his people to salvation, through sanctification 
of the Spirit, and beltef of the truth.” 2 Thess. 2: 13. 


The truth, then, must be taught, in order to enlighten the 
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understanding, to rouse the conscience, and to subdue the will. 
We know not how much truth is necessary for these purposes ; 
but facts prove, that, for the most part, the truth is poured 
gradually into the mind, till, at length, that decisive act of the 
Holy Spirit is performed, by which the soul is made a “new 
creature.” Hence it is, that conversions are most common, 
among those who have enjoyed faithful parental care, Sabbath 
school and Bible class instruction, and a steady and judicious 
tuition from the pulpit. None of these means can ensure 
success ; but they are commonly necessary, as a preparation 
for the exertion of the Holy Spirit’s power. Hence it is, that 
there is not much sudden and rapid success in preaching the 
gospel in heathen countries. Hence, too, it is, that in many 
of our congregations, the truth has, for a long time, no ap- 
parent efficacy ; but at length, when, perhaps, the pastor, 
disheartened by the absence of visible effects, begins to con- 
sider his labors as unavailing, the Spirit of the Lord descends, 
and minds, which have been gradually and silently imbibing 
the truth, are awakened, like the dormant energies of vegetation, 
when the warm breath of spring returns; and the garden of 
the Lord becomes beautiful and fragrant, with the newly 
springing trees of righteousness. 

We see, then, how wise is the appointment of pastoral 
labor, as a means of conversion. The faithful pastor preaches 
the truth, with all the variety and skilful adaptation, which the 
different classes and varying condition of the hearers require. 
He unfolds the claims of the law,—he describes the ruined 
condition of the soul,—he dwells on the character of God,— 
he announces the coming wrath,—and above all, he declares 
the unutterable love, which speaks to mankind in the sufferings 
and death of the Son of God. He tries every argument,—he 
makes every appeal to the hopes and the fears of men. He 
often recalls the fugitive attention to the same neglected truths. 
He renews and deepens the rapidly effaced impressions, by 
reiterating line upon line and precept upon precept. He 
‘“‘reproves, rebukes and exhorts, with all long-suffering and 
doctrine.” 2 Tim. 4: 2. 

The effect of this regular and well adapted instruction must 
be great and salutary ; to say nothing of the various influences, 
of a more private kind, which, by means of Sabbath schools 
and Bible classes, and by personal interviews, the pastor may 
bring to operate upon the minds of his people. Every faithful 
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pastor is rewarded, by seeing one after another of his hearers 
becoming a child of God, by a new and heavenly birth, though 
he may not enjoy a sudden and extensive revival. He sees 
the church increase, by the addition of sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty. ‘Thus God gathers in his people, by the 
agency, in great part, of the pastoral office, in its regular 
and noiseless action. ‘There is a harmony between the other 
great works of God and his greatest work,—the regeneration 
of the soul. As the processes of nature are carried on by 
general and fixed laws, so the work of gathering in the chil- 
dren of God is mainly accomplished by one established agen- 
cy. ‘Go ye into all the world, and pREacH THE GOSPEL to 
every creature.” Mark 16: 15. “It pleased God, by the 
foolishness of PREACHING [as men esteem it], to save them 
that believe.” 1 Cor. 1: 21. There is, in this arrangement, 
a wise economy of time and of moral power. More is done for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, by the steady 
labors of the pastors, in their appropriate spheres, than would 
be achieved, if they were all dispersed, as: itinerant preachers. 

The Saviour himself confined his personal ministry to Judea ; 
and he appears to have spent much of his time in a few par- 
ticular places. Paul, though as an apostle, it was his duty to 
travel from country to country, yet spent three years in Ephe- 
sus, Acts 20: 31; a year and six months at Corinth, 18: 11; 
and two years in Rome, 28: 30.—Our Home Missionary 
Societies are acting, more and more, on the principle, that the 
most efficient policy is, to establish and sustain pastors, rather 
than to employ itinerant laborers. Our foreign missions are 
conducted on the same principle. Missionary stations are 
formed, and the missionaries confine their labors, for the most 
part, to the cultivation of one definite portion of the great field. 
This is the Saviour’s plan, and his kingdom will not fully come 
on earth, till in every neighborhood, over the whole surface of 
the globe, there shall be a faithful preacher of Christ crucified, 
—a vigilant pastor of the flock of God. 

But the wisdom of the Saviour, in the gift of pastors, may 
be more clearly seen in the effect on the church. The “ per- 
fecting of the saints,” is mentioned, Eph. 4: 12, first in the 
list of purposes for which ministers are given. ‘The conversion 
of the soul to God, which we have already mentioned, is but 
the first step in its upward progress towards heaven. Regen- 
eration does not make the saint perfect. It changes the ruling 
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desires and purposes of the soul, but it does not extirpate every 
sinful propensity, every unholy passion. It is a total change 
of direction, in the current of the affections, inasmuch as they 
now flow towards God, instead of running from him to the world. 
But these affections are still liable to be turned aside to other 
objects, as the current of a river is often turned by intervening 
rocks or projecting banks, till the stream sometimes appears, 
for a while, to run backward. In short, the best men on earth 
are still imperfect, still ignorant, still influenced by a worldly 
mind, still prone to forget God, and liable to yield to the innu- 
merable temptations which beset their path. ‘The holiest man 
on earth falls into sin, and groans with the burden of a corrup- 
tion, which, though restrained and partially removed, yet 
retains a fearful strength. ‘The Christian’s soul is like a cap- 
tured city, in which, while the usurping power is subdued, 
the rightful government established, and the authority of the 
true sovereign, on the whole, maintained, yet many rebels lurk, 
who are ever watchful for opportunities to regain their lost 
dominion, and who, sometimes, by a sudden revolt, seem, for a 
while, to triumph anew. The soul resembles the land of 
Canaan, for many years after the conquest by Joshua. ‘Though 
the territory was distributed among the tribes, though Jehovah 
was acknowledged as its king, though his altar was erected, 
and his worship maintained, yet there were many of the Cana- 
anites unsubdued, who often disturbed the quiet of the land, 
and who were always ready to league with traitors within, or 
foes without, to reéstablish their sway. 

God has been pleased to make his people perfect, by a 
gradual process. His truth is the instrument of their sanctifi- 
cation, as it was at first of their conversion. ‘“ Sanctify them 
through thy truth,—thy word is truth.” John 17: 17. The 
mind is gradually enlightened, the heart purified, the affections 
regulated, the principles confirmed ; and thus the soul grows 
into the image of Christ, and is educated for heaven. 

For this “ perfecting of the saints,’ the appointment of 
pastoral labor and superintendence is a most admirable expe- 
dient. The believer is first to be baptized, to signify his faith 
in the dying and risen Saviour, and as an emblematic declara- 
tion, that he is himself dead to sin, buried and risen again to a 
new and spiritual life. ‘This ordinance is adapted to be highly 
salutary to the believer’s soul. It gives him a strong sense of 
alliance with the Saviour, and it is a solemn pledge of self- 
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dedication to his service. ‘The believer is then introduced into 
the church. Here he is united with other Christians, in a de- 
lightful brotherhood, where he finds sympathy, and is guarded 
from many dangers, and gains courage and strength. Here 
the social principle comes in aid of his piety ; and in the com- 
munion of saints on earth, he enjoys a foretaste and a pledge 
of his final rest. 

Here, too, his mind is led into larger views of divine truth, 
by the frequent instructions of his pastor. While he is engaged 
in necessary toils for his subsistence, his pastor studies for his 
benefit. ‘Though he reads the word of God, yet he may iack 
the learning, which is needful for the elucidation of many 
passages. His pastor devotes his attention, and brings the 
stores of his learning, to throw light on the sacred page ; and 
he spreads before the mind of the believer truths and beauties 
of the Scriptures, which he might not else have perceived. If 
his heart becomes languid, his pastor comes, with a voice of 
affectionate warning and encouragement, to rekindle his devout 
affections, and excite him to run with fresh diligence the race 
set before him. If he wanders from the path, his pastor follows 
him, with watchful affection, and brings him back to the fold. 
If he is harassed with doubts, there is a wise and faithful 
counsellor. If he is overwhelmed with trials, there is a friend, 
who is ever ready to console him, by directing his thoughts to 
the great Bishop of souls. He often, too, in company with 
his brethren, approaches the table of the Lord, and partakes 
of those emblems and memorials of his Seviour’s death, which 
are so admirably fitted to invigorate his faith, to dispel his fears, 
to refresh his soul, and to lift his heart from the trials and the 
seductions of the earth, to that pure world, where his Saviour 
reigns, and where he has prepared everlasting mansions for 
those who love him. : 

The saint is thus gradually prepared for heaven; and at 
every step of this progress in holiness, he enjoys the generous 
aid of the pastor whom God has appointed to be his guide. 
And when, at last, he sinks on bis dying pillow, and his soul 
is hovering on the verge of eternity, there, at his bedside, kneels 
his affectionate pastor, speaking words of peace to his depart- 
ing spirit, cheering his heart with the promises of him who has 
conquered death, and imploring for him, as he passes through 
the dark valley, the presence of that glorious Shepherd, whose 
rod and whose staff can comfort him, when heart and flesh fail ! 
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How adorable is the wisdom, which has appointed such an 
agency for “the perfecting of the saints!” What could be 
substituted in its place? How, else, without a constant mira- 
cle, could the church be preserved from extinction, and the 


believer from worldliness and apostasy? There is a depth of | 


wisdom in this arrangement, which we cannot fully fathom. 
We are so accustomed to witness it, that we are not struck, as 
we ought to be, with the wonderful proof, which it affords, of 
the divine omniscience of the Founder and Head of the church ? 
Yet experience might teach us. We see, that Christians, de- 
prived of pastoral instruction and supervision, do not thrive. 
And no church, in such a situation, ever prospers. ‘The most 
powerful and flourishing church in our country would speedily 
decline, and would become extinct, if it were entirely deprived 
of a pastor. Even if the preaching of the gospel were con- 
tinued in the pulpit, the church could not prosper, without an 
under shepherd, who should not only preach the word, but 
who should watch for the souls of his people, and by all the 
expedients and assiduities of pastoral vigilance and love, should 
train them up for heaven. 

But the love of the Saviour is not less conspicuous than his 
wisdom, in giving pastors to his church. ‘The numberless aids 
and comforts, which the believer receives from pastoral super- 
intendence, are proofs of the Saviour’s love, because they are 
the intended results of his own appointed plan. They prove 
his tender care for his people; though his own personal pres- 
ence is withdrawn, he has not left them orphans.* Besides 
the Scriptures, which are full of consoling truths and precious 
promises ; besides the guidance of the Holy Spirit, as a teacher 
and comforter, he has appointed under shepherds, who may 
watch over, protect and feed the flock. It is his chosen way 
to prepare his people for their eternal rest. It is a constant 
pledge of his faithfulness. It is a substitute for his own pres- 
ence. It is a temporary arrangement, which contains, in itself, 
an assurance of the ultimate completion of the Saviour’s pur- 
poses. ‘The pastor is like a messenger employed by a tender 
father, to guide a distant child to his home, and to instruct, 
protect and comfort him on the way. He is, like Moses, an 
appointed leader, to conduct the people of God through the 
wilderness, to the heavenly Canaan. If the Saviour did not 





* John 14: 18, margin. 
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love his people, he would not have made so admirable a pro- 
vision for their instruction and happiness. If he did not 
design to receive them to heaven, he would not have devised 
so gracious a system of means, to prepare them for their inher- 
itance. 

If these views are correct, they suggest several important 
duties. 

It is the duty of every church to endeavor to obtain a suitable 
pastor. It should consider itself as defective, as incompetent 
to perform its duties to its own members and to the impenitent 
around it, while it is destitute of a pastor. It is lamentable, to 
think, that according to the latest estimation, while there are 
upwards of six thousand and three hundred Baptist churches 
in the United States, there are only about four thousand 
ministers and licentiates. A great number of the churches 
must be deprived of any regular ministerial service; but in 
large districts of country, it is the settled practice for one min- 
ister to have four churches under his care, and to visit and 
preach to them alternately once a month. This may be the 
best arrangement which is practicable in some cases; but we 
fear, that not a few churches have no desire for a better one. 
They prefer to have a miserable, dreary, barn-like meeting- 
house, rather than incur the expense of erecting a decent and 
comfortable building. They do not wish to have | preaching more 
frequently than once a month, because they thus save the cost 
of a pastor. Many of them, ‘consequently, spend three Sab- 
baths out of four in idleness or visiting, while their children and 
impenitent neighbors are engaged in hunting or fishing. It 
might be thought, that such bodies have small claims to the 
name of churches ; but the effect of habit is very great, and it 
is quite possible, that even real Christians may have been so 
trained, as to have scarcely any sense of the value of the pas- 
toral office and of the sanctity of the Sabbath. Such Chris- 
tians and churches must be in a miserable condition. No 
church, as we have said, can prosper, without a pastor; and 
no man can be a pastor to three or four churches. He must 
reside among the people, and must be able to visit them. 

He ought, consequently, to receive a comfortable mainte- 
nance, that he may devote his whole time to his pastoral 
duties. He cannot be an instructive preacher and a diligent 
pastor, if his time is consumed and his attention distracted, by 
the care of his shop or farm. If he devotes his whole time to 
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the spiritual interests of his people, they ought, on the simplest 
principles of justice and honesty, to pay him adequately for 
his services. Such, moreover, is the express command of the 
Saviour: “ Even so hath the Lord orpatnep, that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 1 Cor. 9: 14. 

A church ought to cherish a high sense of the value of the 
pastoral office. It should treat the pastor with all the respect 
and affection, which, as a spiritual instructer and guide, he may 
justly claim. Christians should pray much for their pastor ; 
they should attend punctually on his ministerial services ; they 
should render due regard to his official authority, and they 
should always be ready to codperate with him, in all his efforts 
to promote the welfare of the church, and the spread of 
religion. 

The pastoral office ought to be more permanent. Ministers 
are generally settled with too little care. ‘They may preach 
two or three of their best sermons, and they are immediately 
invited to settle, though the church may have no knowledge 
respecting their ability to be good pastors. A church does not 
need a brilliant preacher only. A man who is very popular in 
the pulpit may be very unfit to watch over and guide the flock. 

We may here say a few words, touching the removals of 
ministers. It is a topic, which is daily attracting more atten- 
tion, and about which, if we mistake not, there is a growing 
conviction, that wrong principles and unjust practices are too 
common. 

It is desirable, that the pastoral relation be as permanent as 
possible. A pastor cannot acquire all the influence which he 
ought to possess, unless he shall remain a sufficient time with 
a church to gain the affections and the confidence of his hear- 
ers. A pastor, in accepting the charge of a church, ought to 
consider it as his duty to remain with it till death, unless God 
shall manifestly indicate his will, that he should remove. ‘The 
church ought to elect a pastor on the same principle. 

But it may be the duty of a minister to remove. His 
health may fail. The church may be unwilling or unable to 
give him a sufficient compensation to enable him to live, even 
with economy and self-denial, without contracting debts. A 
large portion of his hearers may, from some cause, have 
become dissatisfied with his ministry, and he cannot remain, 
without creating a serious division. These, and other similar 
causes, may justify a removal. But a mere impression, that a 
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minister would be more useful in some other position, can 
rarely authorize him to remove. He cannot fully know, how 
useful he now is, nor can he decide, that he would do more 
good elsewhere. He must expect some trials wherever he 
may be, and he would not probably lessen them, by a change 
of place. Unless there is, in his present situation, something 
which seems to be a providential intimation of his duty to 
leave it, he cannot safely do so. If he is in doubt concerning 
his duty, let him humbly seek direction from God, who will 
guide the meek in judgment. 

We may, in this connection, consider the question, Is 2 
right for one church to call the pastor of another church to 
be its minister? ‘The answer seems to be plain, that it is not 
right, when the pastor is useful and happy, and there exists no 
reason among his own people, why he should leave his _ post. 
Why should the happiness of a church be disturbed, merely to 
furnish another church with a minister? Why should it be 
robbed of a beloved pastor, because some other church desires 
to enjoy his services, or self-complacently regards itself as more 
important, or is able to pay a larger salary? In worldly affairs, 
such a course would be considered as dishonorable. If a mer- 
chant should entice even a faithful and valuable clerk to leave 
his employer and enter his service, it would be viewed as a dis- 
honest act. Why should not the act of tempting a pastor to 
forsake his people be viewed as yet more dishonest? The 
dearest interests of a church may thus be deeply injured. Its 
peace, its prosperity, its very existence, may be put in jeopardy, 
by the loss of its pastor. But even in a pecuniary light, a 
minister may be of so great importance to a church, that his 
removal may deprive it of the ability to pay its debts, and to 
support the worship of God. Why, in such a case, is it not 
as much a robbery to take from it the minister, as it would be 
to seize its communion plate? Let it not be said, in excuse, 
that ministers belong to the Lord. This is true; and so do 
the silver and the gold belong to the Lord; but this would 
hardly be deemed a sufficient defence, if a man were caught 
robbing the vaults of a bank. Neither let it be said, that a 
minister, in such a case, may be willing to remove. Men 
often yield readily to temptation ; but does this excuse the 
tempter ? 

Our conclusion is, that it is morally wrong, to invite the 
pastor of a church to leave his post, unless it is well known, 
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that there are circumstances in his situation, which make it 
probable, that he ought to remove. If God designs, that a 
minister shall remove from one church to another, or to some 
different sphere of duty, he will give intelligible signs of his 
will, independently of any invitation.* 

We will merely add, that pastors themselves ought to feel, 
how important and responsible is their office. It was estab- 
lished for great purposes ; let them be diligent in accomplishing 
them. As inestimable benefits flow from the labors of a faith- 
ful pastor, corresponding evils must spring from his neglect of 
duty, and a corresponding degree of guilt must rest on his soul. 
Let him give himself wholly to his work, feeling that it is ardu- 
ous enough to task all his faculties. Let him ponder well the 
charge given by Paul to a young pastor: “I charge thee, 
therefore, before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his king- 
dom, preach the word, be instant in season, out of season ; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine. 
Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of an 
evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.” 2 Tim. 4: 1, 
2,5. Let him be satisfied with the honor of being a faithful 
under shepherd. A pastor, who can admit into his mind the 
idea, that any other station is more honorable than his own, is 
unworthy of his office. He has deficient views of its real 
character, and he must fail in the execution of its duties. Let 
him not be discouraged by an apparent want of success; but 
let him labor with patient diligence, remembering, that while 
it is his duty to plant and to water, it is the prerogative of God 
to give the increase. Let him be faithful unto death ; and he 
shall receive a crown of life. Eprror. 


Here the labors of our brother, the late accomplished 
Editor of this Review, terminate. While the third article 
was in a course of preparation, and partly in type, the sad 
intelligence of his death,—an event not only the most afflic- 
tive, but the most unexpected,—surprised us. The article 





* The writer may be allowed to say, that three or four of the preceding 
paragraphs are extracted from a little book, which he expects to publish soon, 
on the structure, discipline, &c., of our churches. 
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immediately preceding these lines, was found among his 

papers. Besides this, owing to disappointment, no materials 

were on hand, either from himself or from others, except a 

fragmentary notice, at the end of which, he seems to have 

laid down his pen to die. At the request of the Committee, 

the subscriber has reluctantly consented to perform the mel- 

’ ancholy service of completing the work thus interrupted. He 

alone, therefore, is to be held responsible for the manner in 
which the remaining part of this number is conducted. 

B. Sears. 





Articte VI. 


WICKEDNESS OF WAR. 





THE war spirit is so wrought into the texture of governments, 
and the habits of national thinking, and even into our very fes- 
tivals and pomps, that its occasional recurrence is deemed a 
matter of unavoidable necessity. Even the friends of man’s 
highest welfare seem to regard a general pacification of the world 
as a mere Utopian scheme, and choose to lend their energies 
and prayers to objects, which seem of more probable attainment. 
This apathy and incredulity are only to be overcome by free 
discussion and forcible appeals. May this humble effort serve 
to excite some minds to a further investigation ! 

It is not our intention to enter upon the question, on which 
good men may differ in opinion, whether defensive war may in 
any case be justified, nor upon a regular discussion of the gen- 
eral subject; but merely to offer a few thoughts to show how 
utterly at variance the spirit of war is with truth and right- 
eousness. 

1. It contradicts the genius and intention of Christianity. 

Christianity requires us to seek to amend the condition of 
man. But war cannot do this. The world is no better for 
all the wars of five thousand years. Christianity, if it prevailed, 
would make the earth a paradise. War, where it prevails, 
makes it a slaughter-house, a den of thieves, a brothel, a hell. 
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Christianity cancels the laws of retaliation. War is based upon 
that very principle. Christianity is the remedy for all human 
woes. War produces every wo known to man. 

The causes of war, as well as war itself, are contrary to the 
gospel. It originates in the worst passions and the worst aims. 
We may always trace it to the thirst of revenge, the acquisition 
of territory, the monopoly of commerce, the quarrels of kings, 
the intrigues of ministers,-the coercion of religious opinion, the 
acquisition of disputed crowns, or some other source, equally 
culpable ; but never has any war, devised by man, been founded 
on holy tempers and Christian principles. 

All the features,—all the concomitants,—all the results of 
war, are the opposite of the feature, the concomitants, the re- 
sults of Christianity. The two systems conflict in every point, 
irreconcilably and eternally. ‘To be more specific, it may be 
remarked, that 

2. War sets at nought the example of Jesus. 

One of Christ’s primary laws is, “ Learn of me, for I am 
meek,” &c. His conduct was always pacific. He became 
invisible when the Nazarites sought to cast him down from their 
precipice. When a troop came to arrest him, he struck them 
down, but not dead. His constant’ declaration was, that he 
“came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save.” 

True, he once instructed his disciples to buy swords, telling 
them, that they were going forth into a world of enemies. But 
the whole passage shows he meant to speak by parable. They 
answer, “here are two swords.” He replies instantly “ at as 
enough.” How could two swords have been enough for the 
twelve apostles, if he had spoken literally? Nay, when Peter 
used one of these, it was too much ; Christ bade him, “ put up 
thy sword,” and healed the wound. He meant to show the 
apostles their danger, not their remedy. For they were going as 
“sheep among wolves.” His metaphor was indeed misunder- 
stood, as it was when he said, “‘ beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees,” and they thought he meant to reprove them for 
having no bread. 

Once, also, he drove men from the temple, but it was with 
“a scourge of small cords,” and a gentle doom it was, com- 
pared to their deserts. He expressly said, his servants would 
not fight, because his kingdom was not of this world. We find 
in his example no instances of true severity. His whole life 
was benevolence personified. He was the Prince or Peace. 
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Do we forget, that Christ is our example? Whatever is 
right for us to do, would, in general, have been right for him. 
Imagine the Redeemer, robed in the trappings of a man of 
blood, leading on columns to slaughter, laying a country waste, 
setting fire to cities, storming fortresses, and consigning tens of 
thousands to wounds and anguish, death and damnation, just to 
define some point of policy, to decide some kingly quarrel, to 
enlarge some boundary, or to avenge some insult. See him 
returning from such scenes, stained with gore, and weary with 
the work of death. Could “meekness and lowliness” be 
learned from him thus engaged ? 

There is no rank or position in an army compatible with the 
character of Christ. It is most certain, that we gather no army 
lessons from him who “ came to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and to comfort all that mourn.” 
It is most certain, that no man, who makes fighting his profes- 
sion, can find authority in the example of our Lord. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on this point. It will be con- 
ceded. No warrior thinks of making Christ his pattern. How 
then can a follower of Christ overlook the inconsistency be- 
tween the profession of religion and the profession of arms? 

3. War is inconsistent not only with the general structure 
and nature of Christianity and the example of Jesus, but tt 
violates all the express precepts of the New Testament. 

Even the Old Testament does not sanction war, as a custom. 
In each case of lawful war, it was entered on by express com- 
mand. Ifsuch authority were now given, we might worthily 
take up arms. But without it, how can we violate both the 
genius and precepts of our religion, and set at nought the ex- 
ample of a divine guide? It should be remembered, that in no 
case, even under the Old Testament, was war appointed to 
decide doubtful questions, or to settle quarrels, but to inflict 
national punishment. ‘They were intended, as are pestilence 
and famine, to chastise nations guilty of provoking God. Such 
is never the pretext of modern war; and if it were, it would 
require divine authority, which, as has just been said, would 
induce even members of the Peace Society to fight. 

As to the New Testament, a multitude of precepts might be 
quoted: “Ye have heard, an eye for an eye, but I say unto 
you, REsIstT NnoT EviL.” “Follow peace with all men.” 
“Love one another.” ‘Do justice, love mercy.” ‘ Love 
your enemies.” “Follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace.” 
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“Return good for evil.” “Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice; and be ye kind one toward another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, 
hath forgiven you.” “If my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight ; but because, &c. ‘ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

It is unnecessary to adduce more of these passages. All 
know how much they abound in the New Testament. There 
they stand. No interpretation can nullify their force, or per- 
vert their application. In any sense the words will bear, they 
forbid war. If language have any force, they equally forbid 
retaliation. Yet this is always advanced, as the very best 
pretext for war, and is more frequently the avowed reason than 
any other! 

The preceding quotations relate to the single point of fighting. 
But contending nations and armies violate every precept of the 
gospel. Rehearse all the catalogue of graces, and mark how 
we are enjoined to be meek, lowly, peaceable, easy to be en- 
treated, gentle, thinking no evil, merciful, slow to anger, given 
to quietness, knowledge, patience, temperance, prayer. War 
sets them all at nought. 

Of the sermon on the mount, five benedictions are upon the 
poor in spirit, the mourners, the meek, the merciful, and the 
peacemakers. ‘T'wo others are upon the persecuted and reviled. 
These include all but two of the entire list, and the others re- 
gard those who hunger and thirst after nghteousness, and the 
pure in heart. ‘The professed warrior, therefore, shuts himself 
out from all these benedictions! The discourse then declares, 
that not only killing, but anger, is murder. It expressly revokes 
the law of retaliation, and, exploding the traditionary rule of 
loving our neighbor and hating our enemy, requires us to love 
our enemies, and do good to them which despitefully use us. 
Afterward, in presenting a form of prayer, it not only teaches 
us to say, “‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those that 
trespass against us,” but adds, “ If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive you.” 
What a peace sermon is here! What modern peace society 
goes farther than this? 

The irresponsible feelings of a regular soldier are necessarily 
wrong. He makes war a trade, and is ready to fight any na- 
tion, or any part of his own nation, as he is sent. He must 
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have no mind of his own, He is to wheel, march, load, fire, 
advance or flee, just as he is bidden, and because he is bidden. 
In the language of Thomas Jefferson, “the breaking of men to 
military discipline is breaking their spirits to passive obedience.’’* 
The nearer'a soldier comes to a mere machine, the better soldier 
he makes. Is this right for a Christian? Is it compatible 
with his duty to “ examine all things, and hold fast that which is 
good ?” 

The contempt of life, which is necessary to a brave soldier, 
is sin. Life is our probation,—our period of preliminary service 
to the great God. Noman should despise it. He who masters 
the fear of death, must do it either by religious influence, or by 
rejecting the fear of God, and all concern for the future state of 
his soul. ‘That there are religious soldiers, is true; but they 
are far too few to give character to an army. ‘They are mere 
exceptions to the general military character. ‘The contempt of 
life, which distinguishes the veteran, is itself a great sin, and is 
induced by the preceding great sins of casting off the fear of 
God and the concern for the soul. 

What gospel precept is there, which he who makes war a 
profession is not at times compelled to violate? What Chris- 
tian grace 1s there, which would not depreciate him for his trade 
of death? 

Some graces, it is confessed, are convenient in camp; as 
when a soldier acts as a servant or a laborer. If he have 
charge of a horse, or a wardrobe, it is desired, that he possess 
honesty, meekness, and faithfulness. But these qualities spoil 
him for the field. He must then cast away meekness, and 
fight. He must cast away honesty, and forage. He must 
cast away forgiveness, and revenge his country. He must not 
return good for evil, but blow for blow, wound for wound. 
Thus, when we take the common soldier individually, we find 
him compelled to violate every precept of his religion. 

Turning from such details, to a more comprehensive view of 
the subject, we come to the same result. ‘The whole structure 
of an army is in violation of New ‘Testament precepts. What 
absolute despotism! What division of rank, by nice grada- 
tions! ‘Condescending to men of low estate ” would spoil 
discipline. « Esteeming others better than ourselves” would 
degrade the officers. Instead of humility, must be gay trap- 





* Letter to John Jay, May 23, 1788. 
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pings. Instead of Christ’s law of love, must be man’s rule of 
honor. Instead of examining all things, and holding fast that 
which is good, the regular soldier must be like a trained blood- 
hound, ready to be let loose against any foe. Instead of re- 
turning good for evil, the army is organized expressly to return 
Injuries with interest. 

Look at an army prepared for battle. See the cannons, 
muskets, mortars, swords, drums, trumpets and flags. Do 
these men look like Christians? Do they talk like followers 
of the meek and lowly Son of God? Are they prepared to 
act like the friends of the human race, and like followers of 
God as dear children, seeking to bring all men to the knowl- 
edge of him? Are the lessons they learn at daily drill like 
the acquirements needed for a life of faith? Are their feel- 
ings toward the opposite host, like those which are produced 
by “fervent love,” out of “a pure heart ?” 

Look at an army in the hour of battle. See attacks and 
retreats, battalions annihilated, commanders falling, shouts of 
onset, groans of death, horses trampling the fallen, limbs flying 
in the air, suffocating smoke, thundering artillery, thousands 
smarting in the agony of death, and none to administer a cup 
of water. Do the precepts of Christianity authorize such a 
scene? Would such an exhibition ever grow out of its legiti- 
mate effects ? 

Look at the field when all is over. The harvest trampled 
and destroyed, houses smoking in ruin, the mangled and slain 
strewed among dead horses and broken gun-carriages ! Prowl- 
ers stripping booty even from the warm bodies of the dying! 
Jackals lurking around, and birds of prey wheeling above. 
Here and there a wretched widow, or an anxious wife, seeking 
her loved one among the dead and dying. Does all this look 
as if Christians had there been serving their Master, the God 
of mercy ? : 

Let us turn our eyes to the ocean. A huge ship, bristling 
with implements of death, glides quietly along. Presently 
“‘@ sail!” is echoed from sentinel to sentinel. All on board 
catch the sound, and gaze at the faint outline. At length, she 
is discerned to be a ship of war, and all strive to discern her 
flag. On that hangs the important issue! For no feud, no 
jealousy, no enmity exists between the crews. At last, the 
signal is discerned to be that of a foe. Immediately what a 
scene! Decks cleared and sanded, ports opened, tompions 
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out, guns arranged, matches lighted, and every preparation 
made for a work of death. While waiting the moment to en- 
gage, every word is indication of pride, or revenge, or daring, 
or wrath, or ambition. 

The fight begins! Death flies with every shot. Blood and 
carnage cover the decks. ‘The rigging is cut to pieces, and 
the hull is bored with hot shot. Officers are picked off by 
sharp-shooters, and scores of common men perish at their posts. 
At length, one party strikes, and the strife is stayed. Perhaps, 
ere all the wounded can be removed, the noble and costly ship 
sinks into the deep. ‘The victorious, herself almost a wreck, 
commits her slain to the deep, and bears on towards her coun- 
try the agonized, the crippled and dying of both ships. What 
a scene to gratify malignant demons! What distracting tidings 
does she bear to the bereaved at home! What pain and misery 
does she carry within her! In all this, there was no personal 
malice, no private offence given: nothing was known of one 
another, except from the respective flags ! 

But no where does war wear such horrors as in a siege. ‘The 
inhabitants are straitly shut up. Business, pleasure, education 
and intercourse are checked ; and sorrow, poverty, terror, and 
distress are spread abroad. ‘The bombardment begins. Shells 
explode in the streets, or penetrate the roofs. Citizens are 
killed in the streets, and soldiers on the ramparts. Women 
and children retreat to cellars and live in all discomfort. Day 
by day the gloom thickens. All news is of houses burnt, per- 
sons killed, prices raised, and scarcity increased. Gladly, 
perhaps, would the citizens surrender, but the governor is inflex- 
ible. At length, famine is threatened. ‘The laborer, out of 
employ, cannot purchase at such prices, and his family hitherto 
accustomed to daily comforts, fall victims to rigorous poverty. 
Still the siege continues. ‘The middling classes next sink to 
beggary. Every thing is sold to buy a little food. Anon, 
breaches are made in the walls. All must work, amid galling 
fire, to repair them. Mines are sprung, blowing houses and the 
occupants into the air. No relief comes. Dead animals, offal, 
skins, the very bodies of the slain, are eaten. Hundreds perish 
in desperate sorties. All are miserable. ‘The widow, the be- 
reft mother, the disappointed bride, and the tender orphan, 
mourn continually. Pestilence succeeds to famine. ‘Thou- 
sands, who have escaped violence, die of disease. At length, 
the city is taken by storm; pillage, and perhaps an awful con- 
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flagration, succeed ; a brutal soldiery raven among the virtuous ; 
and the indescribable scene ends in permanent poverty, lamen- 
tation, and dishonor. Is this Christianity ? 

We will close by a confirmatory picture, from the history of 
the peninsular wars of Napoleon. It is part of a description of 
the second siege of Zaragosa. 


“The French fought their way into the entrance of this ill-fated 
city by mining and exploding one house after another, while the in- 
habitants were confined to that quarter of the city still in possession 
of the Spaniards; who were crowded, men, women and children, 
into the cellars, to avoid the cannon-balls and bombs. A pestilence 
broke out, almost as a matter of course, for “ war’s least horrors are 
the ensanguined field.” When once it had begun, it was impossible 
to check its progress, or confine it to one quarter of the city. It was 
not long before more than thirty hospitals were established. As 
soon as one was destroyed by the bombardment, the patients were 
removed to some other building, which was in a state to afford them 
temporary shelter, and thus the infection was carried into every part 
of Zaragosa. The average of daily deaths from this cause was at 
this time not less than three hundred and fifty. Men stretched upon 
straw, in helpless misery, lay breathing their last, and with their 
dying breath spreading the mortal taint of their own disease, without 
medicines, food or attendance; for the ministers of charity them- 
selves became the victims of the disease. The slightest wound pro- 
duced gangrene and death, in bodies so prepared for dissolution, by 
distress of mind, agitation, and want of proper aliment and of sleep ; 
for there was no respite, neither by day nor night, for this devoted 
city. Even the natural order of day and night was destroyed in 
Zaragosa. By day, it was involved in a red, sulphuric atmosphere of 
smoke and dust, which hid the face of heaven; by night, the fire of 
cannon and mortars, and the flames of burning houses, kept it in a 
state of horrible illumination. The cemeteries could no longer afford 
room for the dead. Large pits were dug to receive them in the 
streets, and in the courts of the public buildings, till hands were 
wanted for the labor; they were laid before the churches, heaped 
upon one another and covered with sheets; and, that no spectacle of 
horror might be wanting, it happened not unfrequently, that these 
piles of mortality were struck by a shell, and the shattered bodies 
scattered in all directions. When the French entered the city, six 
thousand bodies were lying in the streets and trenches, or piled up in 
heaps before the churches.” 
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Articite VII. 
MISSIONARY TRIALS. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE SUFFERINGS OF MR. KINCAID, MISSION- 
ARY AT AVA, DURING THE SCENES OF PLUNDER WHICH 
ATTENDED THE CIVIL WAR IN BURMAH, IN 1837, WRITTEN 
BY HIMSELF. 


On the 27th of January, I left my family, and set off in a 
small boat, up the Irrawadi. In fourteen days, I reached Bo- 
mau, a city, forty miles from China, and in eight days more, 
Mogoung, a fortified town on the northern frontier of Burmah, 
and near the Himela mountains. This city is on the confines 
of a vast wilderness, which separates Burmah from India, and 
is three hundred and fifty miles north of Ava. In this route, 
I visited nearly three hundred cities and villages, distributed 
some ‘T'estaments and tracts, and preached in a great many 
places. I was kindly received by the governors of cities, and 
by the people generally ; formed acquaintance in many Shan 
towns, and with the Ke-chiens, a people who inhabit all the 
country between Ava and China, and are scattered among the 
mountains through all the Shan principalities. 

My object, in this tour, was to ascertain the number of 
towns and villages, the different kinds of people, their popula- 
tion, manners, customs, the climate, and the probable prospect 
of being able to introduce among them the knowledge of God. 
One great object was, to learn the facilities for having inter- 
course with China. 

Having accomplished all I had in view, or all that could b 
done with the means at my command, I turned and directed 
my course back towards Ava. My boatmen came rapidly 
down the river, and we had the prospect of finishing the whole 
journey, without encountering any serious difficulty. While in 
the Mogoung province, we had been obliged to spend three 
nights in a wild, mountainous country, inhabited by a fierce, 
savage people. But we put ourselves in an attitude of defence, 
kept on the lookout, and were not disturbed. However, on 
our way back, on the morning of the 27th of February, as we 
were passing rapidly down the river, a small boat, with twelve 
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armed men, came towards us and ordered us to stop. - 1 was 
sitting under cover, at one end of the boat, writing, and did 
not go out myself, but told one of the men to take the musket 
in his hand, that they might see we were prepared for robbers ; 
we had one musket and a pair of pistols. When the robbers 
saw the musket, they rowed off, but in a few minutes re- 
turned, with another boat and twelve men, making in all 
twenty-four men, armed with muskets, long spears, each 
having a Burman sword hung over his shoulder. My men 
cried out, “ ‘Teacher, the robbers are coming,—what shall we 
do?” Ina minute, | loaded the pistols, came out from under 
my little awning, called to them, and holding up my pistols, 
warned them to be off, or suffer the consequences. They 
rowed off instantly on seeing me. I had five men and four 
boys; but they were unarmed and exceedingly terrified at the 
savage appearance of these lawless men. I knew we should 
stand but a slender chance of making our escape, unless by 
boldness we could terrify the ruffians. So I remained standing, 
and encouraged the men to ply their oars. 

In a short time, however, six boats, with between seventy 
and eighty men, all armed, and uttering wild, savage cries, 
came down towards us, apparently bent on our destruction. 
They held up their guns, as if to fire upon us, and my men 
fell down in the bottom of the boat, so that I alone was left in 
sight. With their boats, they had formed themselves into a 
crescent around i.e, and when about two hundred or two hun- 
dred and twenty yards off, fired a round of twenty-five or thirty 
shots at me ; the balls whistled around me in every direction, 
though most of them went over my head; a few fell in the 
water, near the boat. I looked around, for a moment, to see if 
any of my people were killed. The turban of one was 
grazed, but no one hurt; and thinking it madness to offer resist- 
ance against such an armed force, | laid down my pistols and 
told them to fire no more,—that I surrendered, and that they 
could come up and take what I had. Again they loaded their 
muskets and fired several shots at me, but I believe not a single 
ball hit my clothes. I remonstrated with them on the folly 
and cowardice of firing at an unarmed man; told them they 
had nothing to fear, that they saw I held nothing i in my hands, 
and that I should make no resistance. They gradually came 
towards me, their bayonets fixed, their spears poised in the air, 
and their swords drawn, as if they intended to cut me in a 
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thousand pieces. ‘They were soon upon me; a dozen swords 
were over my head, and as many spears and bayonets were 
pointed at my breast and back. ‘They grinned, raved, threat- 
ened, and uttered the most horrible imprecations. ‘The boats 
were rowed to the shore, and I was hurried before the leader 
of the band. All my clothes, books, papers, provisions, medi- 
cines, money, and every thing in the boat, were brought and 
laid in a heap, and then distributed among them. ‘They took 
off al] the clothes [ had on, except my shirt and pantaloons, 
and these they were about to tear off, when I appealed to the 
leader, and he very kindly ordered them to desist. Being suc- 
cessful in this instance, I appealed to him again, and begged 
for my cloak, or a blanket, but to no purpose,—then urged for 
one of my coats, but all in vain. I then went up to him, 
and laying my hand on his knee, and looking him full in the 
face, said, “ I am a teacher of religion, and have here several 
English, Greek and Shan books, for which you can have no 
use, while to me they are very important, and I shall remember 
it as a great favor, if you will order these people to give them 
back to me.” The muscles of his hard face relaxed, and after 
urging my plea in a manner, which I deemed best adapted to 
awaken any latent feeling of kindness in his dark and savage 
breast, he bade the people return to me my books and papers. 
This being done, I had no time to urge another petition, for I 
was ordered to my little boat, and the order was rapidly and 
roughly executed. A guard was placed over me,—a consul- 
tation was then held among the robbers, what to do with me. 
I was near enough to hear all they said. One and another 
arose, and, flourishing their swords, said, “I will kill him;” 
* T will cut off his head.” Soon the cry was heard, “‘ Another 
boat is in sight,” and away went an armed boat to bring it in. 

But, to be as brief as possible, I will pass over all that fol- 
lowed during the day and night, though it was a scene of 
wretchedness never to be forgotten. For twenty-nine boats, 
with men, women and children, were captured and robbed that 
day in the same place, by the same banditti. ‘There were one 
hundred and ninety-seven robbers. I saw a list of their names, 
and heard them called over. At sunset, they all retired from 
the field, loaded with spoils. On the following morning, very 
early, two or three miles further down the river, at a large vil- 
lage, called Sabanago, | was attacked again by one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred men. They tore off every rag of my 
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clothes, tied me with ropes, and drove me on, surrounded by a 
strong guard of men, as savage and ferocious as tigers. Having 
only an old piece of cloth, about the size of a towel, fastened 
round my waist (which one of my Burman boys gave me), 
I was driven into the village and there made to sit down in a 
ring, marked on the ground, about three feet in diameter. A 
block was brought and placed before me, while a council was 
held to know what was to be done with me. A large body of 
men, with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, sat around me. 
My men were beaten with large rods, in the most brutal 
manner; their bodies were lacerated and covered with blood. 
My feelings became so much excited, that it was impossible 
to remain silent, and I remonstrated against such wanton cru- 
elty. In an instant, one of these savage judges turned upon 
me, but after giving me two severe blows, seemed to relent. 
The larger part were for beheading me at once ; but some of 
them thought it impolitic, till they should know the state of 
affairs at Ava. After sitting in the ring all the day, and wit- 
nessing scenes of brutal and savage barbarity, which no lan- 
guage can fully express, I was ordered to my boat, and a guard 
placed over me. My Burmans not being guarded, and expect- 
_ing I should be decapitated, quietly fled off, except one who 
was sick, and a boy who was determined to stay by me to the 
last. This boy begged rice for me, and by making great 
efforts, procured from our plunderers a pair of my shoes and a 
pair of pantaloons ; and on the next day tore up the boat-sail 
to wrap round our bodies, not only to protect us against the 
burning heat by day, but the cold winds by night. 

On the third day of my captivity, this noble Christian boy 
was forcibly taken away by one of the commanders. ‘This 
was one of my greatest trials ; for my last earthly prop seemed 
to be removed. ‘The same evening, however, between ten 
and eleven o’clock at night, a young Kathay, about nineteen 
years old, who had been brought up at Ava, crept carefully 
into my boat, and said: “ Teacher, I was once at your house, 
in Ava, and it makes me sad to see you without clothes and 
food. I have bribed the guards to let me bring you a cloth 
and some rice and salt. I will come every night and bring 
you rice, and let you know if there is any way to escape.’ 
There was just star-light enough to see his form and the out- 
lines of his face. I said to myself (as I began to eat the cold 
rice, which he had brought me in a plantain leaf), this is 
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Heaven’s messenger. He crept away quietly, and was soon 
out of sight. His language was not more humane, than the 
tones in which he uttered it were kind and soothing. Such 
kindness, under such circumstances, affected my heart; for 
the first time, | wept, and it was late in the night before [I could 
sleep. ‘The next night, this heathen youth came again, bring- 
ing rice, and a shirt which he had made for me out of Burman 
cloth. On the fifth day after I was taken, | demanded to be 
sent to Mokerobo, to Prince Tharawadi. 1 received no reply ; 
but on the evening of the following day, as I found the guards 
paid little attention to me, I fled with many others. ‘To give all 
the particulars of these six days,—the horrible cruelty | saw 
inflicted upon men, women and children, and the barbarous treat- 
ment which I myself received,—would occupy too much space. 
I will, therefore, only say, in a word, that daily, and almost 
hourly, I saw females tied with ropes, their hands and feet 
bound together, and then beaten with pieces of bamboo, till 
their backs, and sometimes their heads were covered with blood. 
Some of them fainted; some went into fits; and some of them 
bore it with astonishing fortitude. The object of such 
cruelty was to get their concealed silver and jewels, and they 
succeeded. ‘The little stores of wealth, laid up for old age, 
were brought forward as the price of life. All the careful 
earnings of a whole life, were greedily seized by these mon- 
sters. I often forgot my own wretchedness and danger, while 
sympathizing with these poor females, and listening to the cries 

and heart-rending wailings of the little children, as they crowd- 
ed around and embraced their lacerated and bleeding mothers. 
I saw one little girl, about ten years old, kicked in the most 
brutal manner, because she flung her arms around her mother’s 
neck and kissed her pale and apparently dying lips. Her 
cries, her agony, her convulsive sobs, as she was torn from her 
now helpless and unconscious mother, who was bleeding on 
the ground, threw a cold, deathly chill over my whole’ frame. 
I was not more than ten feet distant, and gazed alternately on 
the sweet face of the nearly distracted little girl, and then on 
the disheveled hair, bleeding body and glassy eye-balls of the 
mother. I thought her dying, and looked around on the faces 
of these savage men, to see if there was any one, whose coun- 
tenance indicated some lingering remains of humanity. Alas! 
no sign of compassion could be detected. ‘There was no 
soothing voice ; no look of kindness. Infernal spirits could 
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not be more malignant. They laughed, uttered horrible oaths, 
cursed one another, and seemed most pleased when there was 
the most suffering. When the mother recovered from the fits, 
into which she had been thrown, she was pinched, and pieces 
of sharpened bamboo were slowly and with malignant pleasure 
pressed through the skin. Scenes like this, but as varied as 
the most refined cruelty could invent, | witnessed from morning 
till evening, and day after day, every moment expecting for 
myself nothing but decapitation. During the nights, fires were 
kindled, bullocks slaughtered, and feasting, smoking opium, 
music, and dancing, acompanied with savage yells, were kept 
up till daylight. Parties were despatched to neighboring vil- 
lages, to plunder and destroy ; and frequently the whole heavens 
were lighted up by the burning of towns and hamlets. As 
one might suppose, I felt a strong repugnance to the idea of 
remaining in the hands of such monsters. Every hour I was 
liable to be butchered ; I therefore meditated upon every pos- 
sible plan to effect my escape. By this time the number of 
freebooters had increased to four or five thousand. I heard it 
rumored, that the king was dead, and the whole country in a 
state of anarchy. ‘That some calamity had befallen Ava, 
appeared highly probable ; and if so, [ thought my family and 
friends there might be suffering as much as myself, or even 
more. ‘This gave rise to feelings too painful to be expressed. 

I felt, that I was strong and capable of enduring any privation, 
or suffering, or torture, which these inhuman wretches could 
inflict upon me ; but the thought, that my own dear family and 
friends might be without a home, or food, or clothing, and 
sinking down under the accumulated miseries, which such sav- 
ages alone know how to inflict, was nearly insupportable, and 
awakened in me sentiments of unmingled indignation. I resolved 
to make a desperate effort. 

I had often looked towards the high range of mountains in 
the east, which formed a dividing line between the Burman 
and Shan population, and wished myself among them. By 
means of the young Kathay, | found others were anxious to 
flee, but were afraid ; for if caught, it was supposed we should be 
slain without ceremony. I determined to risk it. The night of 
the 6th was very favorable; the river was covered with a dense 
fog, and it was very dark. In company with several Burmans 
and the young Kathay, | fled down the river, crossed it, and 
after midnight, lay down in a thick jungle, and slept sweetly 
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till sunrise. On the opposite side of the river, and not far 
down, was a large village, and most of the party determined 
on going down in small boats. A few with myself resolved on 
keeping in the mountains. We stood and saw the others go 
on till they were opposite the town, when armed boats rushed 
out upon them, and the whole air was filled with savage yells. 
We did not stop: to see the end, as it would endanger our own 
lives. I now found myself, indeed, out of the hands of mur- 
derous men; but still 1 was in the midst of wild, ragged 
mountains, without food, without water, and exposed, with 
hardly any thing to cover myself, to a burning Indian sun. 
Wrapping a cloth round my head, I travelled on, sometimes 
climbing frightful precipices, and then again picking my way 
through deep ravines. Never before did | know the agony of 
thirst ; my mouth was so parched, that it was difficult to open 
my lips. About four o’clock, in the afternoon, after travelling 
through a blazing heat, of which you can form no idea, we 
found, at the foot of a rocky mountain, a spring of warm, 
brackish water. What a moment of joy! what exquisite 
pleasure! ‘The sight of water reanimated my whole frame. 
I drank and drank ; it seemed impossible to be satisfied. After 
washing my hands ‘and face, and bathing my head, | rose with 
new life and fortitude. It was nearly dark when we descended 
the eastern side of this range. Soon a hamlet was seen, and 
now the anxious inquiry arose, are these people, also, robbers 
and murderers? Shall we venture to approach them? What 
shall be done? We all lay down and sent one forward to 
ascertain what we had to expect. Anarchy had not reached 
this obscure place, but the people were afraid of us and would 
not let us remain. 

We travelled three or four miles further to another village 
and found the people friendly. ‘The head man and his family 
took me into the house and treated me most hospitably ; he 
also supplied the whole company with food. Never shall | 
forget the motherly attentions of the kind-hearted old woman. 
She prepared me a warm supper ; brought fruit and tea, and 
inquired most kindly respecting my misfortunes, my country, 
family and friends. When she learned what my business was, 
all her family and some of the neighbors came round and lis- 
tened to a long discourse on the Christian religion. ‘They had 
never heard a word on the subject before. My limbs were so 
stiff in the morning, that it was some time before I could walk. 
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I saw that the whole village was filled with consternation, and 
were preparing to secrete their silver and goods, and to flee 
with their flocks, to some hiding-place in the mountains. I 
pursued my way directly east, keeping among mountains and 
in unfrequented places, as I learned a civil war was raging, and 
that robbers were plundering, burning and desolating the whole 
country. Some of the men who had run away, and come over 
the mountains with me, had assisted in robbing me. I not 
only recognised their faces, but saw some of my clothes in their 
possession ;—to escape from these men was a subject of anxious 
thought. I had supposed myself clear of them; but, alas! 
they hung around my path like vultures. ‘They pretended not 
to know me, and I was careful to excite no suspicion, that | 
knew them. Happily, in the afternoon I eluded them, and 
having with me only one Burman and the young Kathay, I 
pushed my way through a wild, obscure district, towards the 
Shan country, and then taking a circuitous route, came, after a 
five days’ journey, to the Irrawadi, thirty-five or forty miles 
above Ava. It would make my narrative quite too long, to 
mention only the leading incidents, which occurred during these 
five days. Often was 1 obliged to make a circuit of several 
miles, in order to avoid these men of plunder. Once I was 
taken up and examined, but set at liberty again. ‘Twice I fell 
upon bodies of marauders, but succeeded in escaping them. 
While travelling, I suffered much from heat, some from 
hunger, but more from thirst. I generally could obtain some 
cold rice twice a day, from kind-hearted females; two days, 
however, I had only a single handful in the morning, and then, 
after travelling all day, lay down on the ground for the night, 
without a coat or a pillow. During the whole journey, [ never 
sought food or water from a Burman female, without being 
supplied ; but often I found the country through which I passed 
in such a state, that I could not approach a hamlet with safety. 
After reaching the river, I found a Burman who knew me, and 
by offering him an exorbitant price, persuaded him to ‘take 
me in a small boat to Ava. My feet were covered with blis- 
ters, and it was excruciatingly painful to walk. He rowed on 
till late in the night, when we laid down a short time, upon 
a sand-bank for repose, and set off again, long before daylight. 
In the morning, { was pursued by another gang of robbers, and 
narrowly escaped being taken. I finally reached Ava, on the 
Lith of March. I will not attempt a description of my feel- 
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ings on reaching home, after escaping so many dangers and 
witnessing so many scenes of the most shocking barbarity. I 
found my dear family and friends well. I had been nearly 
half a month without shaving, with scarcely any food, and with 
nothing but rags for clothing. You may imagine how I must 
have appeared. ‘The merciful interposition of Heaven was to 
me most manifest. In the midst of death, my life was spared 
again and again. ‘The shield of God was over me,—he gave 
me strength and energy equal to my day. In the hour of 
my extremity, when all hope of life had vanished, he sent 
deliverance. 

On reaching home, I found that rebellion had broken out. 
Large armies were assembling, and innumerable bands of rob- 
bers were plundering and destroying whatever came in their 
way. Every day, fora month together, we were expecting 
that Ava would be attacked, by an army of ten or twelve 
thousand men. Col. Burney, the English resident at Ava, 
threw up a stockade, and we all took shelter in his house. A 
body of eight or ten hundred armed men lay near us for seven 
or eight days, and plundered all the suburbs of the city, except 
Col. Burney’s house and ours. They feared to attack us. 
At length, negotiations took place,—the king, in violation of all 
promises to the contrary, was dethroned ; the princes were put 
under guard, and the nobility thrown into prison and loaded 
with irons,—Prince ‘Tharawadi came riding into power upon 
the topmost wave, and will soon be crowned. It is hoped the 
people will soon be brought under the restraints of law ; 
but at present it is altogether unsafe to go to any considerable 
distance from Ava. ‘The great mass of the people have turned 
robbers. ‘The ruin and distress, that have fallen on every part 
of the empire, particularly the small towns and villages, are 
truly appalling. Ihave been visiting the state prisoners in 
their wretched abodes, and, with the permission of the king, have 
been supplying them with food. Forty days since, they sat in 
their palaces and ruled the whole empire ; now, they are in 
loathsome prisons, loaded with irons, and their wives and 
daughters are suffering every species of indignity and torture. 
Miserable men! My heart bleeds for them and their families ! 
They have no God !—The darkness of midnight hangs around 
their grave! How lamentable their condition! How dark and 
cheerless their short path to the tomb! Beyond, all is gloom 
and despair! I have neither time nor space to tell a thousandth 
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part of what I have seen. Some of the nobility have been 
already executed, and all the rest will, probably, share the 
same fate. ‘The most barbarous modes ‘of execution are re- 
sorted to, such as beheading, emboweling, sawing to death, 
cutting in pieces with knives, and drawing the criminal with 
cords, till the joints are dislocated, and life extinguished. It is 
now the reign of terror. O that God would have mercy on 
this poor, oppressed and distracted country! But on these 
dark and troubled waters there is a gleam of light. Amidst 
the crushing of thrones, and the whirlwind of anarchy, the foot- 
steps of God are seen. He sits upon the awful storm, and is 
evidently preparing the way to spread over this people the 
shield of his redeeming love. 






























Articte VIII. 


IMPORTANCE OF PLEASING OTHERS IN OUR ATTEMPTS TO 
DO GOOD. 





Vouumes have been written on the art of pleasing. But no 
where have we such perfect instructions on this subject, and 
such beautiful examples, as are contained in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. ‘The most popular authors on the laws of social inter- 
course have forgotten the essential elements necessary to make 
that intercourse permanently satisfactory and delightful. They 
have urged the forms of friendship, while they have utterly dis- 
regarded its spirit. ‘They have inculcated the most fastidious 
attentions to others, but from motives altogether personal and 
exclusively selfish. 

The Bible teaches what is due to others. It does not over- 
look the courtesies which adorn and bless human life. But its 
maxims are all of an honorable and generous character. It 
lays the basis of good manners in genuine humility ; in self- 
denial ; in unaffected good-will ; and in the observance of what 
is due to age, and station, and the various relations of society. 

There are in the Old Testament many admirable instances 
of personal respect, discreet forbearance and suavity of manners. 
When there was a strife between Abram’s herdmen and the 
herdmen of Lot, the venerable patriarch, instead of pleading 
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the claims of superior age, or of being strictly tenacious of his 
rights, pursued a most conciliatory course. He said to the 
latter, ‘‘ Let there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; for we are 
brethren. If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
right ; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left.” He preferred peace and friendship to the mere acquisi- 
tion of territory. In his negotiation with the sons of Heth, he 
was sO unassuming in his language, and so respectful in his 
demeanor, as to ingratiate himself greatly in their favor. ‘“ He 
stood up and bowed himself to the people of the land, even to 
the children of Heth ; and communed with them.” ‘They were 
so tenderly affected by the scene, as to offer him any of their 
sepulchres, that he might bury his dead. We have a striking 
instance of practical wisdom, and of a conciliatory disposition, in 
the conduct of Jacob. When he had so far subdued his feel- 
ings of grief and disappointment as to allow Benjamin to go 
down into Egypt, instead of sending an angry message to the 
ruler of the land, accusing him of cruelty in detaining one of 
his sons, and now unjustly demanding another, he sought to 
appease and to conciliate him. ‘ And their father, Israel, said 
unto them, If it must be so now, do this; take of the best fruits 
of the land in your vessels, and carry,down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a little honey, spices and myrrh, nuts and 
almonds. And God Almighty give you mercy before the man, 
that he may send away your brother and Benjamin.” We see 
here the wise union of piety and discretion. ‘The patriarch 
trusted in Providence. He knew, that without the favor of 
Almighty God his hopes concerning his children could not be 
realized. He therefore commended them to the divine care. 
But he knew, also, that the Lord works not against, but by, 
suitable means, and that, unless the favor of the king could be 
propitiated, he could have little prospect of again seeing his 
sons. He therefore sought to influence him in a way that 
would be most respectful, acceptable and successful. His 
present was a token of homage to one high in authority, and of 
deep and tender solicitude in the welfare of his own children. 
Its design and tendency were not to exasperate, but to conciliate 
the king, and thus dispose him to compassionate the feelings of 
an aged parent. 

Even the blessed Redeemer, who came to save men’s souls 
by his obedience unto death, did not think it beneath the dig- 
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nity of his mission to teach what was simply amiable and 
decorous in conduct. When he saw some, who selected the 
highest seats, he said, “ When thou art invited to a feast, take 
the lowest place ; so that when the master of the feast cometh, 
he shall say, friend, come up higher; then shalt thou have hon- 
or of all present.” 

Not to name any other, the Epistle to the Romans alone, 
contains more sound and dignified rules for the government of 
social life, than can be found in all uninspired writers on this 
subject. It warns us against self-conceit. It inculcates for- 
bearance. It forbids anger and resentment. It teaches the 
forgiveness of enemies. It does more ; it enjoins upon us, in a 
spirit of magnanimity, and forgetfulness of injuries, to do them 
good. It requires us to be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love; in honor preferring one another. It ex- 
horts us to rejoice with them that do rejoice, and to weep 
with them that weep. And while it cautions us not to mind 
high things, it suggests the duty of condescending to men of 
low estate. On relative duties, it gives these general rules: 
‘‘ Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is 
due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor 
to whom honor. Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another.” Now, we ask, where can any one learn rules which 
will make him so amiable, so happy, and so instrumental in 
promoting the happiness of others? ‘There is no school, in 
which the “true art of pleasing” is professedly taught, that 
can bear to be compared with the school of Christ. 

We have no desire to impose a serinon upon our readers. 
But we can best illustrate our own views of the importance of 
pleasing others, in order to do them good, by offering a few 
reflections, which occurred to us while meditating on those 
words of the apostle Paul: “Let every one of us please his 
neighbor for good to edification.” ‘The members of the church, 
whom he thus addressed, were unhappily divided. Some of 
them were converts from heathenism. ‘They were weak in 
faith. Their views of the gospel dispensation were indistinct ; 
and their minds were somewhat fettered by their former super- 
stitions. ‘They observed days which were not obligatory on 
Christians; and they had a religious veneration for meats 
which had been offered to idols. And being self-opinionated, 
they censured those whose consciences were not fettered like 
their own. This led to angry controversy and to bitter recrimi- 
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nation. ‘Those, who had more enlarged and just views, were, 
alas! equally ready to reproach their weaker brethren, for their 
ignorance and pertinacity. ‘They maintained, that the gos- 
pel had delivered them from Jewish ceremonies and from 
Pagan superstition. In sentiment, they were right; but in 
temper, they were wrong. ‘They did not make suitable allow- 
ance for the errors of these new converts,—these babes in 
Christ. They ridiculed their childish views, instead of trying 
to correct them, in a spirit of patience and love. 

The apostle interposed. He commanded, that the weak in 
faith should be received, but not to doubtful disputations. He 
appealed to the solemn fact, that each one was accountable to 
God ; that before him he should stand or fall; and that there- 
fore they were not at liberty to exclude a Christian from their 
fellowship, because his views were not so correct and compre- 
hensive as their own. After a labored and unanswerable 
arguinent, the apostle arrived at the just and charitable conclu- 
sion: ‘ We, then, that are strong, ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” He called them 
off from this angry, and of course unprofitable and injurious 
controversy. He endeavored to diffuse a self-forgetting, affec- 
tionate and peaceful spirit. ‘* Let us,” he said, “ follow after 
the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another. Let every one of us please his neighbor 
for his good to edification.” It is the duty, not only of a majority 
in a church, but of every one, to pursue a kind and conciliatory 
course; otherwise, peace cannot be maintained. One ma 
even keep the flames of contention burning until there be 
nothing to consume; for ‘ behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth.” 

But, in pleasing our neighbor for his good, we should sedu- 
lously guard against the errors to which the amiable or self- 
interested are exposed. We must not attempt to please our 
neighbor by flattery. No end, however good, will justify a 
resort to such means. ‘The apostle does not say, let every one 
flatter his neighbor for bis good to edification. If a person 
cannot in any other way be won to correct views, or to a be- 
neficent course of action, we must leave him to the conse- 
quences of his own opinions and conduct. We are not 
authorized to do evil, that good may come. Perhaps no one 
flatters another, who is not in some way or other seeking his 
own advantage. 
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Neither are we at liberty to please our neighbor, by seeming 
to assent to his errors and prejudices. ‘This would prevent us 
from domg him good. We can never build up another in the 
truth, by withholding the truth from him, or by appearing to 
approve of his mistaken views. In regard to the difference, 
which existed in the church at Rome, it would have been 
improper for those, who were strong in the faith, to have said 
to their weaker brethren: ‘“‘ We think your views concerning 
days and meats may be correct.” But it would have been 
highly proper to have borne with them; and gently and grad- 
ually to have led them to more enlarged and consistent ideas 
of the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free. 

We should please our neighbor for his good, by the mani- 
festation of a kind temper and a conciliatory course of conduct. 
We should exhibit unquestioned evidence, that we make all due 
allowance for a ‘difference of judgment or of practice. While 
we remonstrate against his errors and sins, it should be obvious, 
that we feel a tender and affectionate interest in his welfare. 
Remembering, that the servant of the Lord must not strive, 
but be gentle towards all men, we must guard against all airs 
of infallibility, and the utterance of unmeasured invectives, 
which arise more from bitter and uncontrolled passions, than 
from the love of truth, justice, or human rights. It should 
never be forgotten, that nothing so effectually induces men to 
listen with candor, and so disposes their minds to conviction, 
as when the truth is uttered in love. 

The apostle was sensible of this; he therefore endeavored 
to hush contention and restore a distracted and agitated church 
to calmness and peace, by inculcating a patient and concilia- 
tory temper. He was superior to all partisanship. He took sides 
neither with the weak nor with the strong,—with the majority 
nor with the minority ; but with what was true and fair, just and 
kind. He put them in mind, that as they were all subject to 
infirmities, it was their duty “not to be overcome of evil, but 
to overcome evil with good.” ‘This was in exact accordance 
with the advice which he gave on another occasion. “ Breth- 
ren,” said he, “if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness ; con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” Such was the 
kind course recommended by the Saviour, in regard to the 
collisions which so often occur in human tr«nsactions. “If 
thy brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
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between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother.” In this memorable passage, it was ob- 
viously his desire, that in case of offences, men should not be 
kept asunder, by magnifyi ing each other’s faults, but brought to- 
gether by honorable and yet delicate acts of forbearance. 

The gospel is a system of pure benevolence. Its character, 
was announced as such, by angels, on the incarnation of its 
Founder. They sung in sublime and rapturous strains, “‘ Glory 
to God in the highest ; and on earth peace, good-will to men.” 
This glorious gospel of the blessed God teaches men not to 
live unto themselves. It inspires them with a charity which 
“ hopeth all things ; which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” It prescribes the manner 
of doing good. It no where countenances the dogma, that the 
end sanctifies the means. It allows no other than a benevolent 
spirit and benevolent means to attain a benevolent end. It 
asks not the aid of fuming, angry passions, to accomplish ob- 
jects of beneficence. Consonant with the laws which have 
always governed the voluntary actions of man, it directs those 
who would benefit others to conciliate them. 

If men cannot be won, by reasoning with them on righteous- 
ness, and temperance, and a judgment to come, in vain shall 
we attempt to convince them by rudeness, ridicule, or unspar- 
ing abuse. We never knew any one convinced of the error of 
his ways, by having the most reproachful epithets heaped upon 
him. ‘The apostles carefully avoided this opprobrious style. 
They addressed their hearers night and day with tears, but 
not in the language of sarcasm, menace and _ vituperation. 
In meekness, they instructed those who opposed themselves. 
When Paul stood before king Agrippa, he did not consider it 
beneath the dignity of his apostolical office to address him with 
all the respect and courtesy due to his station. Stretching 
forth his hand, and answering for himself, he said, “1 think 
myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall answer for myself 
this day before thee, touching all the things whereof I am 
accused of the Jews. Especially, because 1 know thee to be 
expert in all customs and questions which age among the Jews: 
Wherefore, | beseech thee to hear me patiently.” And when 
‘Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself; 
much learning doth make thee mad ;” did he heap vulgar abuse 


upon him ? Did he say, Thou reviler of God’s servant, hell is thy 
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portion ; thy doom is sealed? No! he replied, with calm and 
affectionate dignity ; ‘1 am not mad, most noble Festus, but 
speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” Many other 
instances might be adduced, of his forbearance and urbanity as- 
sociated with unshrinking fidelity. 

Let us be careful, then, that in all our attempts to do good, 
we exhibit the spirit of goodness. Let all our measures have 
the stamp of goodness upon them. It is the want of this mild 
and benevolent spirit of Christianity,—the want of pleasing 
men for their good to edification,—which characterizes the op- 
erations of the age. ‘There are troops of reformers; but alas ! 
they seek to reform their neighbors, not by following after 
the things which make for peace; nor by pleasing men for 
their good ; but by appealing to political chances for office ; 
by promises of pecuniary reward; by brow-beating them ; by 
impeaching their motives, and representing them as mere time- 
servers, unworthy of public confidence. In too many instances, 
the power called into action, is the power of combination,—the 
power of interest,—the power of invective,—the power of a 
fierce and intolerant spirit. It is not the power of love, of 
wisdom, and of a sound mind. It is not the power of argument 
and persuasion. ‘The wisdom from above, which is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, and full of good 
works, is scouted, as only fit for men of temporizing minds. 

It would be a happy era for Christians, were they unani- 
mously to resolve, that in all their associations, for the accom- 
plishment of good objects, they would go forth with the simple 
weapons of truth, and wield them in a benevolent spirit. Our 
benevolent Creator will bless no other means ; and our fellow- 
beings will resist all our attempts to do them good, if we resort 
to misrepresentation and hold them up as objects of contempt 
and reprobation. ‘They will never give us credit for soft feel- 
ings, if we unnecessarily use hard names. Happy is that 
philanthropist, who is strong in argument, and yet gentle in 
manner,—who exposes evil in any of its forms, with manly 
fidelity ; and yet gives unquestioned evidence of his justice, 
truth and impartial regards for all mankind. How refreshing 
to the heart, is the testimony which Sir James Mackintosh 
gives of the venerated Wilberforce, as a reformer! He says, in 
a letter to a friend ; “1 am almost as much enchanted by Mr. 
Wilberforce’s book, as by bis conduct. He is the very model 
of a reformer. Ardent, without turbulence; mild, without 
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timidity or coldness ; neither yielding to difficulties, nor disturbed 
and exasperated by them; patient and meek, yet intrepid ; 
persisting for twenty years through good report and evil report ; 
just and charitable to his most malignant enemies ; unwearied 
in every experiment to disarm the prejudices of his more rational 
and disinterested opponents, and supporting the zeal, without 
dangerously exciting the passions, of his adherents.” 

It is also stated by his biographer, that “ one of his constant 
rules”? on a much agitated question, “ was, never to provoke 
an adversary; to abstain. from irritating expressions; and to 
avoid even such political attacks as would indispose his oppo- 
nents for his great cause.”’ 

O how much good might be effected by such a temper and 
such efforts, in such a degenerate world as that in which we 
live! The words of truth and “soberness on any subject, 
uttered with candor, affection and firmness, will, beyond all 
doubt, ultimately prevail ; for they will recommend themselves 
to every one’s conscience as in the sight of God. They touch 
chords which vibrate through the soul. ‘They enlighten the 
understanding, rouse the conscience, soothe the irritated temper, 
move the affections, and thus incite men to abandon that which 


is evil and practise that which is good. 





Articte IX. 
COMPLETENESS OF MINISTERIAL QUALIFICATION. 


On Completeness of Ministerial Qualification. By Jonn 
Howarp Hinton, A. M. London. 1829. pp. 53. 


Tue writer of this Discourse is already known to the Chris- 
tian public on this side the Atlantic, and highly esteemed as a 
man of talent and piety, though variously estimated as a theo- 
logian. He seems to have made respectable literary attain- 
ments ; and certainly has an active, if not a brilliant mind. 
Its chief defect is, that it is not perfectly well balanced ; it is 
not sufficiently under the restraints of a sober judgment. To 
us, he seems to magnify the importance of the particular view 
which he takes of moral ability and liberty. He has evidently 
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been disgusted with antinomian extravagances ; and has, as 
we think, successfully exposed many of their weak and de- 
fenceless points. Still, we are compelled to regard him as ao 
unsound theologian, and do most sincerely lament the dispo- 
sition he manifests to be a reformer in matters of theology. 
In this, he has evidently mistaken his calling. ‘There are some 
men who can detect error, or heresy ; but cannot expose it, 
without falling into some extravagance themselves. In defend- 
ing one extreme of their territory, they lose possession of the 
other. It is unfortunate, that Mr. Hinton regards his specula- 
tions on moral agency as being the hinge on which the efficacy 
of the gospel turns. It leads him to introduce the topic im- 
pertinently on almost all occasions. [t was surely not necessary, 
in a discourse on completeness of ministerial qualification, to 
single out this doctrine, as the only illustration of the importance 
of theological science. to the student; still less to overload his 
preface with a long discussion so foreign to his professed object. 
We confess our utter disrelish for such language as the follow 
ing: “The minister should know why the dead sinner, whom 
he exhorts, is summoned to spiritual action; and on what 
ground the non-elect sinners, whom he indefinitely invites, may 
expect a welcome from redeeming love.” He would have 
“the representative of his Maker maintain, that every man 
possesses a full and entire ability to be and to do all that is 
right,” and attaches great importance to a minister’s preaching 
in this manner. 

Waving all discussion on this subject, on which Mr. Hinton 
has not shed a particle of new light, we proceed to the more 
welcome task of presenting to our readers some of the interest- 
ing and important practical views with which this little work 
abounds. The discourse is founded on 2 Tim. 3: 17; “ That 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished to every 
good work.” ‘The writer observes; “In the passage before 
us, the apostle appears to contemplate official, rather than 
moral perfection ; not an exact correspondence with universal 
rectitude, but a complete qualification for the work of the min- 
istry.” And further on, he adds: 


“We are thus at once introduced, therefore, to a subject in exact 
agreement with the design of the present service ; COMPLETENESS 
OF MINISTERIAL QUALIFICATION. Let us contemplate, in the first 
place, the general reasons why it should be desired; and, in the 
second, the particulars in which it consists.”—p. 2. 
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The spirit of candor and liberality, which is breathed in the 
following passage, is worthy of being imitated, as well as 
admired : 





“A person may possess a measure of fitness for the ministry, 
without eminence; he may possess some desirable qualities, but not 
# all. Not that we are disposed to speak harshly of men of inferior 
ie - attainments. We have all of us too many imperfections, to permit 
us to be censorious of the least eminent of our brethren; and there 
is too much reason to bless God for the usefulness he affords to all, 
to allow us to represent the meanest instrument as useless, But 
eminence in ministerial qualification is nevertheless desirable. An 
ardent longing for it breathes in the language of the apostle, and 
there are reasons of no small weight, which should inspire us with 
a kindred feeling.”—pp. 3, 4. 


One of the worst specimens of the author’s style, is found 
in the statement of his first argument for high ministerial 
qualifications : 


“Every office, unless it be a sinecure, which the Christian minis- 
try certainly is not in itself, and in no instance ought actually to be, 
suggests at least some duty to be discharged, some end to be 
attained; and nothing can be more obvious, than that the person 
who fills it should be qualified to attain the one, and to discharge 
the other.”—>p. 4. 


After variously illustrating the importance of the ministerial 
office, he proceeds with becoming solemnity and pathos: 


“With any impressive view of these things, the thought of enter- 
ing unqualified on such a work is most awful. Who would profess to 
guide his wretched fellow-creatures to everlasting joy, without some fit- 
ness for the task ? Who would pretend to conduct them to deliverance 
from impending woes, without some knowledge of the way of escape ? 
Who would exhibit himself as the representative of the Divine 
majesty, without understanding the attitude he assumes, and in some 
measure imbibing the spirit of his ways? What calamity, nay, 
what crime, is not to be preferred, to that of assuming the office of 
God’s representative, only to betray the interests of his kingdom; 
and that of man’s guide to happiness, only to beguile him into 
endless perdition ? 

“ But if these are powerful reasons why no man should engage in 
the ministry wholly unqualified, they urge us with equal force in the 
pursuit of qualifications eminent and complete. If he, who is alto- 
gether unfit for the work, cannot rightly discharge any of its duties, 
he that is incompletely furnished can discharge them but imperfect- 
ly. There ought to be no duty, in the performance of which, imper- 
fection is tolerated by us; but least of all should those of the Chris- 
tian ministry be of that number. O, how much may depend on 
every breath, when we speak for God! How will the heart need to 
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be inspired with the highest wisdom, and to be animated by the 
holiest dispositions, which is employed in connection with such 
awful issues! Or with what degree of incorrectness are we willing 
to represent the Most High to mankind? By how far defective re- 
sults are we content that our embassy should be followed? With 
what measure of inefficacy do we wish to occupy the post of instru- 
mental benefactors of our kind? Whom do we wish to sink into 
hell beneath our care, or to fall short of heaven? [What inex- 
cusable negligence of style and expression, in an author capable of 
writing so well!) If none, then why are we negligent of any quali- 
fication for our ministry? Why content with ordinary or moderate 
attainments? Why in peace with our known deficiencies, or em- 
ploying, otherwise than with the most fervent diligence, our opportu- 
nities of improvement ?”—pp. 7—9. 


We cannot resist the inclination to transfer to our pages his 
second argument entire : 


“If one class of reasons for desiring completeness of ministerial 
furniture may be derived from the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, another may be drawn from the multiplicity and variety of 
the duties to be performed. For some offices, one quality may 
constitute a sufficient adaptation; the Christian ministry, however, 
requires not one, but many; for it has many duties to be performed, 
and many subordinate ends to be attained. 

“Tt is necessary to preach the gospel: but this, though a promi- 
nent and principal part, is far from being the whole of ministerial 
duty. It is not less needful to pursue the edification of the flock in 
private intercourse ; and in addition to this, it is required to conduct 
the concerns of the associate body. Each of these departments is 
again divided. Preaching should comprise both instruction and 
persuasion; persuasion, too, by the most varied methods, both of 
terror and of love; and combined with these, in their countless 
forms, the exhibition of warning and consolation, of encouragement 
and rebuke. Private intercourse should comprehend the adminis- 
tration of counsel, suited, not to one or to a few, but to all the cases 
of individual character, and the occurrences of ordinary life; to- 
gether with the specific exercises adapted to the instruction of the 
young, the direction of inquirers, and the visitation of the afflicted. 
While the conduct of church affairs, with aspects ever varying, can- 
not but require always wisdom, and, at different seasons, the exercise 
of most remote and dissimilar dispositions. 

“Tt is not to be supposed, that such an office can be easily filled. 
It demands not merely some, but many,—nay, all excellences, in 
happy combination. A person may, in a general way, be said to be 
qualified for the ministry, who has talents for preaching, though not 
fitted for profitable private intercourse, or the affairs of church 
government. But this is evidently not a complete adaptation to the 
work. It is, on the contrary, a very imperfect one, and one with 
which no man should be content. For all the aspects of ministerial 
labor are, if not equally, yet highly important; every one of them 
far too important to be trifled with. The right performance of each 
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affords facilities to the rest, and gives additional beauty and efficacy 
to all. ‘To be fit for only one department, cannot but greatly impede 
our activity, and diminish our success. To fill the ministerial office 
with a degree of satisfaction or benefit commensurate with its capa- 
bilities, or with the desire of a heart awake to its importance, we 
must be all that it demands ;—fit for the pulpit, fit for the parlor, fit 
for the church-meeting; in short, as men of God, ‘ perfect, com- 
pletely furnished to every good work.’ ”—pp. 9—12. 


His last reason, in support of the general proposition to be 
established, is but briefly and imperfectly illustrated ; the topic 
itself is stated thus: “ Eminence in ministerial qualification 
should be the more ardently sought, because the office is to be 
discharged in the midst of very serious difficulties.” —p. 12. 

The second part of his discourse, upon which the author 
then enters, is devoted to the specification of the particulars 
included in completeness of ministerial qualification. He 
begins with “ experimental piety,” of which he treats at con- 
siderable length. We have room only fora short extract: 


“The work of the ministry requires knowledge, which can be 
acquired in no school but that of experience. It demands exertions, 
which ought, in all cases, to spring from heavenly principles, and 
which can be adequately sustained by no other. It calls for the 
constant exercise of dispositions, Which can be formed and cherished 
by divine influence alone. It summons to a situation of publicity, in 
whick every defect appears with ten-fold magnitude, and produces a 
hundred-fold mischief. A person of feeble piety in the work of the 
ministry, is like a child in the avocations of manhood; possessing 
powers of the right kind, indeed, but not of sufficient maturity; and 
wasting them in unsteady and fruitless toil, while they ought to 
have been cherished and strengthened for future exertion.”— 
pp. 15, 16. 


We heartily subscribe to the following sentiments, with which 
he introduces the next division of bis subject : 


“Among qualifications for the ministry, we advert, secondly, to 
the knowledge of divine truth. It is manifest, that he who does not 
understand Christianity, cannot teach it, and ought not to try; but 
neither ought any man to make the attempt, whose view of it is 
contracted and superficial. ‘We know, indeed, that the substance of 
the gospel is comprehended in a few simple ideas, which may be 
sufficient for the production and support of sincere piety, and that 
there are many persons, in whose religion little more of knowledge 
is contained; but this is not desirable even for them, since the power 
and the happiness of religion are always proportionate to the degree 
of sanctified knowledge; and with respect to those who have to 
instruct others, a much more ample acquaintance with divine truth 
is undeniably necessary. ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
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instruction in righteousness ;’ and it is given for this end, ‘that the 
man of God may be perfect, completely furnished to every good 
work.’ 

“ Our views of divine things should be both accurate and compre- 
hensive; including all the truths which God has revealed, both as 
they are in themselves, and in their relation to each other. It can 
be only in proportion to such an acquaintance with his will, that we 
are likely to speak of God the thing that is right, and either to de- 
clare his whole counsel to mankiud, or to present any part of it in 
its just aspect and bearings; and it is only in proportion as this is 
done, that the effects of our preaching, whether general or individual, 
can correspond with the declared design or the real tendencies of 
the gospel. In one word, a minister’s knowledge of divinity should 
be systematic. Not that we are disposed to recommend an arrange- 
ment of vurselves under the banner of any celebrated theologian, 
or the actual adoption of any human scheme of theology; nor that 
we are ignorant of the very unsystematic form in which truth is 
communicated to us in the sacred writings; but divine truth is 
nevertheless a system; and necessarily so, inasmuch as it is a sys- 
tem of facts to which it refers. It is in a system of operations, that 
God is engaged, and the declarations which represent it, must form 
a system of truth. Nor, with all the want of method, which appears 
in his communications, are we prepared to admit, that he has im- 
parted truth in a manner so defective, as to deny the necessary 
facilities for discovering its connections and arranging its parts. 

“ And if divine truth be a system, it is one which every man who 
wishes to understand it should endeavor to discern. Availing him- 
self of the labors of others, but not confining himself to their 
opinions, every minister should explore and arrange the sacred 
records for himself. We are perfectly aware of its difficulty. We 
know that it is far easier to sit down content with a few general and 
acknowledged tenets, without attempting to investigate the more 
profound and intricate points; or to range ourselves in a certain 
class of divines, without any concern to appreciate the real value of 
their views. It will result from this, however, that we shall often 
be uncertain whether we speak according to truth, if even we can 
maintain consistency with ourselves; a method which will be little 
to the honor of the teacher, and as little to the edification of his 
charge.” —pp. 21—25. 


Passing over the third qualification specified, “an aptitude 
to communicate instruction,” we will favor our readers with the 
whole of what the author says on the two succeeding some- 
what delicate, and yet very important topics : 


“We must further place among important qualifications for the 
ministry, skilfulness in conducting the concerns of an associate 
body. Let us not be supposed, however, to refer to the temporal 
affairs of the churches, a species of business with which it is as- 
suredly most desirable, that ministers should have nothing to do; 
and it is happy when these are so adequately attended to, that they 
have no inducement to interfere, and wisdom enough to decline the 
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interference. It is upon the pastor, however, that the spiritual con- 
cerns of the society necessarily devolve, and not a little wisdom is 
required to conduct them successfully. Errors of very mischievous 
influence are easily committed, and with great uncertainty rectified. 
The difficulty of the case arises principally, if not wholly, from the 
connection of the church, as a body, with the general business to be 
transacted. In many instances they are to be consulted; in all, to 
be pleased. To determine wisely on what subjects it is not neces- 
sary specifically to ask their opinion; to know how to ask it with 
dignity, to gather it with fairness, to bow to it with a good grace, 
and to fulfil it with cheerfulness; to be able, while giving full play 
to the republican properties of the body, to maintain the unity and 
vigor of the executive; and either to excite, to regulate, or to quell, 
the movements of popular feeling ;—all this is not easy. It requires 
some natural aptness, together with much of enlightened judgment, 
and well regulated temper. 

“ Different as this is from the study of divinity and the preaching 
of the gospel, remote as it is from the general habits of early life, 
and still more remote from those of a theological student; all this 
the pastor of a church has to do, immediately upon his entrance on 
the office ;—and an ample preparation for it, is assuredly necessary 
to the completeness of his qualification. His personal tranquillity, 
the comfort of his intercourse with his people, the peace of the 
church, and the success of his ministry, all depend upon his wisdom ; 
nor less, the harmony, vigor and effect, of all the measures of the 
society. If he is disposed to take no lead, church affairs will proba- 
bly fall into irregularity and confusion. If he expects to command, 
there will inevitably ensue irritation and disappointment, with the 
probable appendages of party contests and separations. If he acts 
indiscreetly, either withholding serious matters, or perpetually con- 
sulting the church upon trifles; if he presses unacceptable meas- 
ures, and does not yield to the popular will, or endeavors to carry 
favorite projects by unfair means ; the whole church, sooner or later, 
will almost inevitably be embroiled. 

“He that seeks the pastoral office, should learn the principles of 
our church constitution, and should especially observe how totally 
different it is from the system of ecclesiastical bondage and domina- 
tion which prevails around him. Let him impress his mind with 
the fact, that our churches are assemblies of men as free, and as 
much attached to freedom, in the church as in the state, in religion 
as in politics. Not that they are without law; but their only law- 
giver is Christ. He has appointed offices which they honor; but 
let every man, that would occupy them, remember, that while the 
authority of the office is conferred by Christ, that of the individual 
is delegated by the people ; that the authority even of the office is 
not without its limits, and that it ought always to be exercised in 
the spirit of the station. This it is of all things most important for 
a pastor to cherish. Before he becomes such, let him be willing to 
be the servant of the people; to identify himself with their interest; 
to throw the decision of all questions into their hands; and, as far 
as conscience will permit, to do with cheerfulness all they may de- 
sire. Let him learn, especially, to hold sacred the will of the body, 
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always ascertaining it fairly, and maintaining it inflexibly; as the 
only plan accordant with the congregational system and the scriptu- 
ral rule, and asa method eminently adapted either to avoid or to 
conquer the possible difficulties of his situation. Let him be no 
stranger before-hand to the elements of popular assemblies, and the 
established principles of their government; and, by the experience 
of others, learn to diminish at least the severity of the lessons he 
will otherwise gather from his own. 

“ Among qualifications for the ministry, we enumerate, finally, an 
adaptation to general society. Not that a minister is to be a man of 
this world; but it is in this world, nevertheless, that he is to act, 
though under the influence of principles, and for the promotion of 
ends, intimately connected with another. Even with regard to his 
direct success, it is material that he should be fit for society, since 
Christianity is not adapted exclusively to any portion of mankind, 
but is designed to spread through all ranks; like the Juminary of 
heaven, with equal aspect, shedding its brightness on the peasant 
and the prince. Nor is it necessarily associated with any thing 
unsuitable to society in any of its departments. It is equally con- 
genial with the refinement of the palace, and the rusticity of the 
cottage ; still resembling the sun-beam, which, not at all dishonored 
by its familiarity with the one, retains all its adaptation to the splen- 
dor of the other. And while the representative of Christianity 
passes from the one to the other, there is no need, that he should 
carry with him any thing incongruous with either. It is evident, 
however, that the sphere of his labors, and therefore the degree of 
his usefulness, will be materially affected by his fitness for inter- 
course with the several ranks of society. The fact of his being a 
minister does not confer the necessary adaptation. No man can be 
well received, nor can any thing be well received from him, and 
least of all religious counsel, in company for which his habits and 
manners render him an incongruous guest. Unless, therefore, a 
minister would confine his labors within very narrow limits, he 
should fit himself for mingling with all classes. Let him not be, by 
any means, a man of repulsive manners, or of recluse and anti- 
social habits. Let him not, on the one hand, be in such sense a 
gentleman as to fancy himself disgraced by the familiarity of the 
poor, or as to be incapable of rendering his intercourse with them 
both beneficial and agreeable; nor let him, on the other, be a man 
of vulgar habits, or coarse conversation. He should be neither 
ignorant nor sheepish; that he may neither be causelessly afraid of 
the higher orders, nor have any reason to be ashamed when he is in 
their company. Where he is admitted in society, he may be useful, 
but only there. 

“ But this is not all. Christian churches are public bodies, and 
their pastors hecome in a measure public men. ‘They may be often 
called upon to express their opinion in mixed assemblies, and have 
an opportunity of taking an active part in measures of general 
benefit. ‘To a considerable extent, they are regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of the churches; they may have occasion to speak the 
sentiments of the respective societies, or even of the whole body of 
dissenters ; and no inconsiderable influence is put into their hands, 
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when they act, as they often may, at the head of their people. A 
minister, who would be completely furnished to every good work, 
should be able to fill such a station, ready to feel an interest in all 
measures of public importance, and qualified to take a part in them; 
able to express his sentiments in a way, not adapted to the pulpit 
merely, but to the platform; a worthy representative of the body 
with whom, in general, he is identified; and fit to rank with the 
clergy, and other public men, of the place where he resides. Nor 
is this beyond hope. The necessary attainments of education, good 
manners, and general knowledge, are within the reach almost of 
every one who will endeavor to secure them; and, though consider- 
able degrees of usefulness may be enjoyed without them, they will 
assuredly not be overlooked by any man who is desirous, as a man 
of God, to be perfect, or completely qualified for the station he 
fills.” —pp. 34—42, 

In his concluding remarks, the author holds this language 
respecting a call to the ministerial office : 

“The question whether you shall enter the ministry, is one 
respecting which your brethren do not claim any authority over 
you; nor can any set of men rightfully do so. If you have a warrant 
to engage in this work, it must be derived from a higher source, 
even from above; this, if wanting, no human designation can com- 
pensate; if possessed, no human power can invalidate.”—p. 43. 


We are disposed to call in question the soundness of these 
principles. It is fully conceded, that men have no right to 
take away an authority which God has given. But this senti- 
ment has nothing to do with the question, how we are to 
ascertain what persons God has appointed to the Christian 
ministry. A minister’s credentials are not miraculous, like 
those of the prophets. God himself gave to his people entire 
security, in their recognition of a prophet. Their receiving 
him was no part of the proof, that he was sent from God ; but it is 
not so with a Christian preacher. Is it not made the duty of the 
church, as well as the person himself, to judge whether he has 
the marks and testimonials of a mission’ from God ? What, 
are we to be at the mercy of any one who may set himself up 
as a public servant of the church, and who gives us no other 
security, or evidence of his ministerial call, than his own opin- 
ion? ‘The church of Christ is not warranted to receive all 
who present themselves as religious teachers. It is not at 
liberty to open its doors for the entrance of impostors. It 
must insist on satisfactory evidence. No man has a right to 
our confidence in him as an accredited messenger of Heaven, 
who cannot furnish us with some substantial proofs of it. Now, 
what are the indispensable evidences of a call to the ministry 
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of the gospel? Not merely a desire for it; many unsuitable 
persons desire it. Not merely the belief or opinion, which any 
one may entertain, that it is his duty to preach; for many 
cherish such a belief, who know neither themselves, nor the 
work upon which they propose to enter. ‘The novice does not 
always think himself to be such. 

Has no set of men a right to judge of one’s ministerial 
qualifications? ‘To whom, then, did Paul give directions as to 
the description of men who were to be received into the min- 
istry? Were not certain characters to be excluded from this 
service? Certainly the candidates themselves were not to 
judge in this matter. Besides, it is evident, from the nature of 
the case, that the man himself, who may be seeking the office, 
cannot best judge of his qualifications for it. Others, who 
hear, must concur with the individual in opinion, or the evidence 
of his ministerial call is defective. What else could guard our 
churehes from being flooded with unsuitable, with false, self- 
constituted teachers? Notwithstanding all the checks of our 
system of licensing and ordaining, many unworthy persons 
impose themselves on the churches, and produce immense 
evil. If these restraints should be removed, and churches 
should take upon themselves no responsibility on this subject, 
one of the elements of proof,—one of the bonds of security, 
which God has given us,—would be criminally surrendered ; and 
for the confusion which would ensue, we should be held re- 
sponsible. We believe the doctrine implied, if not directly 
asserted in the passage above quoted, to be directly in the face 
of both reason and revelation. ‘The fallacy of the argument 
seems to lie here. The authority from Heaven, with which a 
minister is invested, is not to be set aside by men ; therefore, 
they are not to insist on a proof of that authority. We prefer 
to abide by the old principle: “ Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.” 

Irom the copious extracts which we have designedly given 
from this Discourse, the reader, we confidently believe, will 
agree with us, that whatever minor defects the work may have, 
it is, as a whole, a valuable production, and worthy of a re- 
peated perusal by that class of persons for whose special benefit 
it was written. Epiror pro TEM. 
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ARTICLE X. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WHITEFIELD. 


The Life and Times of Rev. Grorce Wuirertexn, M. A. 
By Roserr Purxrr, author of the “ Experimental Guides,” 


&c., &c. New York. 1838. 


Tue fame of Whitefield has been in many respects unique, 
and its literal history very singular. No preacher of the last 
century unites such a variety of suffrages in his favor. His 
oratory will be found occasionally eulogized in almost every 
form of language; and warmly have the converts of his labors 
cherished his memory, throughout all classes of English society, 
and from New Hampshire to Georgia. But neither love nor 
admiration has yielded him a biographer. No “ chronicler” of 
his history has appeared, worthy the theme. While three or 
four respectable lives of his great compeer, Mr. Wesley, are 
found in our theological libraries,* threescore years have only 
given us the bald, Scottish compilation of Gillies, from the 
journals of Whitefield ; and, at this late date, Mr. Philip’s “ Life 
and 'Times.” 

This is, in some respects, in good keeping with the character 
of the man. He was above being the founder of a sect ; above 
even Mr. Wesley’s objects and necessities (as he doubtless 
thought them) for leaving a new name among Christians. He 
could aspire to do his work so as to be forgotten in its very 
excellence. It is no small commendation of that work. Hence 
had he little care for chapel deeds during his life, and none 
whatever to provide at his death, for “the succession” of 
other preachers in his precise steps. In all this he nobly felt, 
that leading men in the church have been often prone to do too 
much. A great reason, then, why he has found no biographer, 
is, that he knew no exclusive church, to the degree that all 
modern men of equal fame have known one. No church has 
felt its fame involved in his. 





* Messrs. Coke and Moore, his executors, published in 1792, a kind of offi- 
cial Life of Wesley. Then followed Dr. Whitehead’s Life, two vols., octavo, 
in 1805; Mr. Southey’s Caricature Life (about 1818), and Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family. Good Richard Watson’s fairest and most 
useful Life of Wesley appeared in 1831. 
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Mr. Philip, we must in fairness state, has here only supplied 
a good book, where we want a much better. We are well 
acquainted with him in his excellent “Guides.” He has sur- 
passed his predecessor, Gillies, and furnished us with very ac- 
ceptable memorabilia of Whitefield. But he has not reached 
the elevation of his theme, and expresses far too bold an 
opinion of “this work,” when he says in the Preface, “so far as 
it is mine, it is written in his [Whitefield’s] own spirit.” ‘This 
is saying a great deal. He left no successor, as we have seen ; 
and we have little faith in the existence of a modern Whitefield. 
In our view, this is not even a full “ portraiture of Whitefield,” 
‘‘ faithful,” if ‘‘ not fine,”’ as the author further ventures to call 
it. It is rather a collection of cabinet sketches of this great 
preacher, in particular attitudes ; the outline occasionally char- 
acteristic, and the coloring pretty. It will compare with the 
Life of Whitefield, which we still think a destderatum (and 
which we would cross the Atlantic to succeed in urging a John 
Foster to write), about as well as a glance at him from the 
extreme parts of a crowded audience would, with an hour’s 
full communion of soul, derived from sitting right under his 
“ pul pit-throne.” 

We have never seen our author’s mind so confused as when 
attempting ‘“‘ Whitefield’s characteristics.” He says he feels 
‘incapable of embodying his character,” chiefly because he 
“could not realize his figure in any of the portraits which have 
accompanied his works.” So far as we here understand him, he 
makes all Whitefield’s characteristics as a preacher to dwindle 
down into “ the portrait in this volume, a faithful copy (except 
in length and scenery) of the original engraving taken from 
Russel’s picture, as he appeared in Moorfields, in all his glory !” 
Then he does not “ try to embody the character of Whitefield, 
because it would present an inimitable example.” ‘“ ‘The image, 
as a whole, is not calculated to multiply itself.” ‘This is absurd. 
There never was an example of excellence of this kind; and 
the highest we have is exactly the opposite of inimitableness. 
In fact, we have here a self-contradictory phrase-—“ an in- 
imitable example.” 

Mr. P., it is true, means to say, as he does afterwards, that 
“a second Whitefield has not been seen,” and that “no man 
would dream of even trying to imitate him in all things.” ‘This 
is far, however, from proving, that his characteristic excellences 
may not profitably be investigated and embodied. We would 
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contend, that his specific example is both an imitable and a 
much needed one at the present period. He was neither a 
church-ridden priest, nor the founder of a priest-ridden people. 

In exhibiting such portions of Whitefield’s character as he 
thinks he has elsewhere seen, Mr. Philip, though interesting, 
again misses his way. Spencer, of Liverpool, was like him, as 
he supposes, in pathos and fascination ; James, of Birmingham, 
is like him in alternate bursts of tenderness and power ; Rowland 
Hill had his off-hand strokes of power; and Spring, of New 
York, and Baptist Noel, resemble him in “ off-heart unction.” 
Robert Newton has “some of his oratory” (we are not told 
what); Irving resembled him in qualities of voice, and Cooper, 
of Dublin, in bis commanding manner. Inferior British names 
he adduces for other points of agreement. A “ George Cowie,” 
in particular, the pastor of Mr. Philip’s boyhood, was admitted 
by Rowland Hill, he says, greatly to resemble Whitefield as a 
preacher,—most indeed of any recent clergyman. We have 
no great sympathy with this. While all of us can find qualities 
in the pastor we first truly knew and loved, beyond those of all 
others (and we ought to cherish the partiality), a real George 
Whitefield, or any considerable approach to George Whitefield, 
would not have been known in an obscure Scottish village, 
and to Mr. Philip and his friends only. But he wants a repre- 
sentative of his majestic pulpit deportment, and never thinks 
of — Robert Hall! 

A truce, however, to this fault-finding strain. We dipt into 
the chapter of ‘“ Characteristics,” because there, we were sure, 
we should find the fairest specimen of our author’s qualifications 
as the biographer of Whitefield. He alone, who has a soul to 
vrasp the whole of such a character, can deal successfully 
with the parts. Yet, if we have been partially disappointed 
here, we have not been displeased ;. and we would not so far 
put our readers out of humor with the artist, as to sour them 
in regard to his subject. It is almost impossible for a pious 
mind to treat that subject in an uninteresting manner. 

Whitefield must be estimated by the times and circumstan- 
ces in which he appeared. He may be regarded as a college 
youth, a church-clergyman, and a preacher of the gospel in 
any church. In one or other of these aspects, we may find 
all the peculiarities of his character. 

As a college youth, he became a Methodist and a Christian. 
There is no question, but that the one of these transitions led to 
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the other, yet the path was both circuitous and full of peril. 
Methodism, in its rise at Oxford, was not evangelical Christianity. 
bor any thing very near it. It was a mixed system of mysti- 
cism and pharisaism, into which many have fallen, to their 
destruction. Happily, Whitefield was a convert from it at an 
early date, and the Wesleys themselves, some ten or twelve 
years after him.* 

But this system cannot be estimated fairly, and in its sub- 
serviency to the designs of God in permitting these great 
men to be led through it, unless we remember the previous 
state of religion in the universities,—those nurseries of the 
Church of England. Then were they not what they are 
now. One of them, in particular, with which we have been 
more acquainted (yet retaining the light of a Simeon’s setting 
sun), has changed its type, blessed be God, as much as 
Methodism. ‘The names, therefore, that may describe the 
same places, no longer mean the same things. Oxford was, 
at this time, papal in the observances, and worldly in the entire 
spirit of its religion. A more complete devotedness to worldly 
interests, and baser truckling to private affluence and state 
power, never disgraced the Church of Rome. We could 
point, we think, to periods when a young ecclesiastic would 
have found spots within the pale of the latter much nearer 
the kingdom of God. The early Methodism was permitted, 
then, to become just the antipodes of the university religion. 
Like the ancient monarchism, it only taught men to retire from 
the world, rather than to be useful in it. 

It was by the friendly hand of the Wesleys, that Whitefield 
was introduced to his short connection with this extravagance. 
Born at Gloucester, of obscure parents, but having there indicat- 
ed a strong natural genius for oratory, and some seriousness, he 
arrived at Oxford, in 1734, to fill the humble post of a servitor 
at Pembroke College. The Methodist group was already in 
considerable fame. Their virtues, their scholarship and their 
superior station in life, would naturally combine to attract and 
prevail with him. He felt their notice and their society to be 
an honor. He had surpassed them in fastings and external 
abasements of himself, when a severe illness partly restored 
his natural good sense, while Scougal on Man, and the New 





* Mr. John Wesley was ordained in 1725, and dated his conversion, as Mr. 
Watson and all his friends agree, in 1738. 
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Testament, gave him better religious counsel. During an early 
return to Gloucester, for relaxation, he says: “I began to read 
the Holy Scriptures upon my knees, praying over, if possible, 
every line and word. ‘This proved meat indeed and drink 
indeed for my soul. I daily received fresh life, light and 
power from above. [ got more true knowledge from reading 
the book of God, in one month, than I could ever have ac- 
quired from all the writings of men. * * * * About 
this time, God was pleased to enlighten my soul, and bring 
me to a knowledge of his free grace,—and the necessity of 
being justified is his sight by faith only. ‘This was more 
extraordinary, because my friends at Oxford had rather 
inclined to the mystic divinity. Burkitt’s and Henry’s Ex- 
positions were of admirable use to lead me into this and all 
gospel truths. It is the good old doctrine of the Church of 
England. * * * * How oft have 1 been carried out 
beyond myself, when meditating in the fields! How assuredly 
I felt Christ dwelt in me, and I in him, and how daily did | 
walk in the comforts of the Holy Ghost and was edified.”’ 

It is worthy of notice, whenever Whitefield is compared 
with his companions, how much earlier he arrived at set- 
tled views of the foundation truths of the gospel; while it 
will be matter of surprise, with many, how little his conver- 
sion seems to have influenced theirs. Circumstances, in part, 
it is true, separated them; but Mr. J. Wesley was evidently 
held as the ascendant star, and Whitefield deferred to his influ- 
ence quite too long.* 

His chief attainment at Oxford, was in the humblest criti- 





* Yet Mr. Sonthey, unjustly prejudiced against Whitefield, on account of 
his Calvinism, quotes such noble language as the following, as assuming a tone 
of undue ‘‘ superiority.”’ ‘* Give me leave, with all humility, to exhort you 
not to be strenuous in opposing the doctrines of election and final perseverance, 
when, by your confession, you have not the witness of the Spirit within your- 
self, and consequently are not a proper judge. I am assured God has now 
for some years given me this living witness in my soul Dear 
sir, I write not this to enter into disputation. I hope, at this time, I feel 
something of the meekness and gentleness of Christ. I cannot bear the 
thought of opposing you; but how can I avoid it, if you go about, as your 
brother Charles once said, to drive John Calvin out of Bristol? Alas! I never 
read any thing that Calvin wrote. My doctrines I had from Christ and his 
apostles; I was taught them of God; and as God was pleased to send me out 
first, and enlighten me first, so I think he still continues to do it. I wish I 
knew your principles fully. Did you write oftener, and more frankly, it 
might have a better effect than silence or reserve.”’ 
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cism of the Greek Testament. Having learned his own heart, 
—how little the university religion, and how little all “ outward 
performances” in religion were worth, he seems to have made 
small progress in any thing beside. But his first return to 
Gloucester, alluded to, was so marked by his indomitable spirit 
of zeal ;—the prisoners in the jail, his former play-going friends, 
and persons of various ranks, were so impressed with his fore- 
shadowed destiny, that the bishop called him aside one 
evening, after the cathedral prayers, and proffered to him ordi- 
nation. He was at this time not twenty-one years of age, and 
the worthy prelate had recently declared his determination to 
ordain no one under twenty-three. 

In abstinence and private prayer, he very solemnly dedicated 
himself to his great work. ‘ When the bishop laid his hands 
upon my head,” he says, “if my vile heart doth not deceive 
me, [ offered up my whole spirit, soul and body to the service 
of God’s sanctuary.....,..... 1 can call heaven and earth 
to witness, I gave myself up to be a martyr for him who hung 
upon the cross for me. Known unto him are all future events 
and contingences: I have thrown myself blindfold, 1 trust, 
and without reserve, into his Almighty hands.” Even SourHry 
is constrained here to add, ‘‘Such were his feelings at the 
hour, and they were not belied by the whole tenor of his after 
life.” 

And now Whitefield as a Church of England clergyman, 
necessarily throws the mind back on the state of that body. 
In worldly influence and much sound learning the first-born of 
the Protestant Reformation, she was at this period rich only to 
assault, and learned only to betray the truth. Against the 
plainest doctrines of her articles her own hierarchy was arrayed. 
Some of the most popular divines of the day contended for a 
literal construction of the celebrated text, “Charity shall 
cover the multitude of sins,’ * in favor of every alms-giver. 
Warburton, now rising to his zenith, declared, that so far from 
men wanting the Holy Spirit because they were “ averse to the 
gospel,” whatever there was of “ prejudice,” was in favor of 
the gospel. Hence, that it was “ presumptuous,” as well as 
fanatical, to ask his “ further aid” in modern times. The 





* If, writing from memory, we are not mistaken, Bishop Atterbury has left 
a famous sermon on this construction of the words. He is still an English 
authority, of no mean merit, for pulpit style. 
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most learned laymen of later times (and this school has still 
devoted pupils), speaking of the progress of Christianity among 
the nations who overthrew the Roman empire, could contend 
for “ pomp, and wealth and authority, as essential to its suc- 
cess.” ‘The words are Dr. Southey’s. (We hardly need note, 
in passing, how Gibbonian this sentiment is; or how com- 
pletely it has been refuted by the entire history of modern 
missions and modern evangelical religion.) Whitefield burst 
upon his generation, in a tone of feeling, which he will compel 
many a grave chronicler of his actions, to share. “I love 
those that thunder out the word,” he says. “ ‘The Christian 
world is in a deep sleep. Nothing but a loud voice can 
awaken them out of it.” 

His first sermon was a thunder-peal. From the pulpit of 
the church in which he was christened, and where he first 
communed, having, within the memory of most present, ex- 
changed a tapster’s dress and blue apron for the canonical 
gown and cassock, he is reported to have driven fifteen people 
mad. At this early period, he had a singularly just knowledge 
of his own power. “ As I proceeded,” he writes to a friend, 
“the fire kindled, till at last though young, and amidst a crowd 
of those who knew me in my infant, childish days, I trust I 
was enabled to speak with some degree of gospel authority. 
Some few mocked, but most for the present seemed struck. 
Glorious Jesus ! 


Unloose my stammering tongue to tell 
Thy love immense, unsearchable.” 


This was in June, 1736. He returned for a few months to 
Oxford and took his bachelor’s degree. In August, next year, 
he preached a first sermon in London, at Bishopsgate church ; 
and though quite a stranger, is said to have excited an admira- 
tion that “at once stamped his character.” For two months 
he supplied the curacy of a friend in the tower ; and receiving, 
during this period, a strong invitation to join the Wesleys, now 
in Georgia, he resolved to comply. In farewell visits to Bath, 
Bristol, and Gloucester, the world went after him. So crow ded 
were the churches, that he could with difficulty make his way 
to the desk ; gallery and organ-loft rails were hung upon, the 
church-roofings climbed, and multitudes would follow him 
through the streets home, entreating him not to leave England. 


In a second visit to London, he raised the then large sum of 
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one thousand pounds sterling, for different charities. “‘'Thou- 
sands went away from the largest churches for want of room.” 
Sunday morning, before day, crowds would be seen going to 
church with lanterns, and “conversing about the things of 
God.” 

We dwell a moment on this dawning period of his public 
life, for there is no brighter, nor more attractive part of it. His 
doctrine was sound, his ecclesiastical consistency unimpeached, 
and his noblest impulses of zeal and charity in full flow. He 
had free conversation, he tells us, with many of the serious 
Dissenters, who told him, repeatedly, “that if the doctrine of 
the new birth and justification by faith was powerfully preached 
in the churches there would be few Dissenters in England.” In 
December, he embarked for Georgia. 

Driven into Gibraltar, he made many converts, it is said, in 
che garrison ; on the voyage out, those naval and military officers 
who at first regarded him as an impostor, and spent a whole 
Sabbath in gambling, attended “ public service twice every 
day in the great cabin,” and the whole crew became orderly. 
He spoke many years afterwards of the powerful impulse he 
himself received from the successful services of this voyage. 

It is just a century, since he first connected himself with 
American religious interests; and few events, in the annals 
of the country, deserve more to be celebrated. On this first 
visit, the Georgia orphan scheme fixed his attention ; and here, 
as in England, he could say honestly to his Church friends, 
“'To you, first, is the word of this salvation.” His feelings 
toward the Establishment, are exactly indicated by two refusals 
of his to read the burial service. One being the case of an 
unbaptized negro boy, on the voyage; the other, that of an 
avowed unbeliever. The latter having stated to him within 
two days of his death, “I believe something of the Old Tes- 
tament, the New not at all.” “I went tothe grave,” says 
Whitefield, “and told the people what had passed between 
him and me; warned all against infidelity, and then asked 
them whether [here] 1 could safely say, “ As our hope is this 
our brother doth.” In the one case, he would seem canoni- 
cally, in the other, scripturally, right »—to an extent few of his 
brethren have ever dared to act. 

On his return to England, at the close of the year, he first 
adopted his great measure of open air preaching. Convenience 
seems to have, in part, suggested this: but persecution decided 
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and confirmed him in it. All the larger churches were gradu- 
ally refused to him. Dissenterism was the religion of small 
places, or “of barns,” as its Church adversaries have sneer- 
ingly said,—and this was an admirable refuge. It is singular, 
that among the eccentricities of Byron, we find the tact to 
observe Whitefield’s classical taste and sound knowledge of 
human nature, in this matter : 


“Tt is to be recollected,” writes his lordship gravely,* “that the 
most beautiful and impressive doctrines of the divine Founder of 
Christianity, were delivered not in the temple but on the mount. 
To wave the question of devotion, and turn to human eloquence, the 
most effectual and splendid specimens were not pronounced within 
walls. Demosthenes addressed the public in popular assemblies ; 
Cicero spoke in the forum. That this added to the effect on the 
minds of both orator and hearers, may be conceived from the differ- 
ence between what we read of the emotions then and there produced 
and those we ourselves experience from the perusal in the closet. 
It is one thing to read the [liad at Sigeeum, under the tumuli, or by 
the springs, with Mount Ida above, and the plains and rivers of the 
Archipelago around you, and another to trim your taper over it in a 
snug library: this | know. Were the early and rapid progress of 
what is called Methodism,” he adds, “to be attributed to any cause 
beyond the enthusiasm excited by its vehement faith and doctrines 
(the truth or error of which I presume neither to canvass nor to 
question), I should venture to attribute it to the practice of preaching 
in the fields, and the unstudied and extemporaneous effusions of its 
teachers.” 


We did not mean to furnish a memoir ; but we, like his liv- 
ing auditors, can always follow this great preacher, with new 
interest. His first appearance at Moorfields belongs to this 
period. ‘ Many had told him,” says Gillies, “that he never 
would come out of that place alive. He went in, however, 
between two friends, who, by the pressure of the crowd, were 
soon parted from him entirely, and obliged to leave him to the 
mercy of the rabble. But they, instead of hurting him, formed 
a lane for him, and carried him along to the middle of the fields, 
where a table had been placed (which was broken in pieces 
by the crowd), and afterwards back again to the wall, that 
parted the upper and lower Moorfields, from which he 
preached, without molestation, to an exceeding great multitude 
in the lower fields.” ‘This was April 29, 1739. At five in 
the evening of the same day, he preached to upwards of twenty 
thousand people on Kennington common. “ All stood atten- 





* Notes to Childe Harold, Cant. III. 
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tive,” he says, “and joined in the psalm and the Lord’s 
prayer so regularly, that I scarce ever preached with more 
quietness in a church.” His ordinary meetings, at this season, 
would average, for some months, that number, according to 
Gillies. ‘‘ Preached to sixiy thousand in Moorfields,” is one 
of his own astounding journal entries. 

That, while he still adhered to the Church, he feared not 
the rising wrath of the clergy, a memorable attack on them, 
which he now published, will show. “I could not help,” he 
says, in his journal, “exposing [at this time] the impiety of 
those vile teachers (in the first edition, it was ‘ letter-learned 
teachers ’), who say we are not now to receive the Holy Ghost. 
Out of your own mouths, will | condemn you, ye blind guides ! 
Did you not, at the time of ordination, tell the bishop that you 
were inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon you 
the administration of the Church? Surely, at that time, you 
acted the part of Ananias and Sapphira over again. Surely, 
says Bishop Burnet, you lied not only unto man, but unto God.” 
This was a testimony, of course, which he did not expect the 
parties directly concerned, to receive. It did infinite good, 
however, “by rebound.” ‘The common people received and 
believed it, until, to the very salvation of the Church, as we 
must hold, the evangelical clergy arose, and preached every 
characteristic doctrine of our great reformer. 

For his more extended itineracy and various “ rangings,” in 
England, together with his curious controversies with the bish- 
ops, we must refer to Mr. Philip. Very fairly, as a Dissenter, 
does he supply an anecdote or two, we are sorry to say, of the 
coldness and even aversion of Watts and Doddridge towards 
this great man. ‘The former had made some personal acquaint- 
ance with the bishop of London, and could thus join issue with 
him against Whitefield. “I wish Mr. Whitefield would not 
have risen above any pretence to the ordinary influence [of the 
Holy Spirit], unless he could have given better evidence of it. 
He has acknowledged to me, in conversation, that it is such an 
impression upon his own mind, that he knows it to be divine, 
though he cannot give me any convincing proof of it. I said 
many things to warn him of the danger of delusion, and to guard 
him against the irregularities and imprudences which youth and 
zeal might lead him into; and told him plainly, that though | 
believed him very sincere, and desiring to do good to souls, yet 
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I was not convinced of any extraordinary call he had to some 
parts of his conduct.” 

It is to be observed, as Mr. Philip well reminds us, that the 
real controversy between Bishop Gibson and Whitefield was, 
whether regeneration was such an extraordinary work of the 
Spirit, as to be no longer expected?) We know, that Whitefield 
would not claim an extraordinary call to every thing; but it 
is a different question, whether there were not extraordinary 
providential intimations of the will and work of God with him, 
that both the Church and the Dissenters slighted? Doddridge 
called him “‘a weak,” though “very honest man.” ‘The good 
doctor, in fact, wholly mistook the true tendencies of Methodism, 
—whose enthusiasm, he thought, would drive the public into “a 
sea of deism,’”—and claimed merit, with some of his friends, for 
doing every thing “ be could prudently venture on, to prevent” 
his preaching at Northampton! Whitefield’s new biographer 
here supplies facts and documents, that reflect deeply on the 
spirit of non-conformity. He observes : 


“The fact is, that the Dissenters of these times were, in their 
own way, almost as great sticklers for “order” as the bishops. 
Field-preaching was as alarming to the board as to the bench. 
The primate would as soon have quitted his throne, as a leading 
non-conformist his desk, to preach from a horse-block, a table, or 
in the open air. Indeed, aggression was no part of the character of 
dissent in these days. No wonder! Dissenters had been so long 
persecuted, even in their secluded and obscure chapels, that they 
were glad to sit still under their vine and their fig-tree; thankful for 
their own safety, and neither daring nor dreaming to go into the 
highways and hedges. It was Methodism made dissent aggressive 
on the strongholds of Satan. Indeed, until the chief of them were 
carried by storm, by Whitefield and Wesley, Dissenters must have 
dreaded all codperation with Methodism, as perilous to their own 
peace and safety. They did. Accordingly all the remonstrances 
addressed to Doddridge by Coward’s trustees and the London min- 
isters, harp chiefly upon the string, that the Church will not think so 
well of the dissenting interest if she see it countenancing White- 


field !” 

Whitefield is therefore to be regarded chiefly as an evangelist 
of the church universal, or a preacher of the gospel in any 
church. Not that he could not to the last consistently conform 
to the Church of England, or that he ever overlooked the im- 
portance of her influence on all classes of the people. By the 
Erskines of Scotland, he is indeed said to have declared, that he 
would never submit to Episcopal ordination, could the period of 
commencing his ministry again return. ‘This, however, is but 
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a partisan report. Our great preacher's labors and influence 
were just fitted for the sphere in which they were exercised. 
More canonically a churchman, he would have been lost to 
the tens of thousands of the common people, whom the walls 
of the Church could not contain, and whom her pride forbade 
her to follow. ‘Less a churchman, he had neither influenced 
these classes so readily, nor conciliated those above them, who 
were the frequent trophies of his success and the final support- 
ers of his principles. Nor had that manifest modern improve- 
ment in the Establishment, which all impartial observers must 
admit, been in any other way (humanly speaking) brought 
about. Very singular it is, that this improvement, amounting 
to a large and steady revival of religion, throughout the realm 
of England and its dependencies, should have been wholly in 
the channel of Whitefield’s, rather than Wesley’s, labors and 
principles. The latter was the more logical, the more learned, 
and by far the longer laborer in the field. But the evangelical 
clergy are almost to a man Calvinistic. Wesley’s labors have 
chiefly resulted, speaking on a broad scale, in detaching thou- 
sands from the communion of the Church; Whitefield’s, in re- 
taining thousands in the Church of England and in reforming a 
large portion of her clergy, while they have also enlarged the 
dissent. ‘Thus, when in Wales he was most successful, he was 
least disposed to non-conformity. Some of the fellowship-meet- 
ings of his brethren being indicted for conventicles, he writes to 
the Bishop of Bangor : “ Hundreds, if not thousands, will go in 
a body from the Church, if such proceedings are countenanced. 
I lately wrote them a letter dissuading them from separating 
from the Church ; and I write thus freely to your lordship, be- 
cause of the excellent spirit of moderation discernible in your 
lordship.” 

So far, then, we may see consequences of his qualified 
churchmanship, which he could have little anticipated, and over 
which the broad-cast Christian mind will pause with admiring 
gratitude. We owe to it the best books of the modern evan- 
gelical press of England,—Hervey, Romaine, Cadogan, Cecil, 
Robinson, Richmond and Simeon were the produce of it ; not to 
forget such men as Cornelius Winter and William Jay, avowed 
Calvinistic Methodists. 

For the Dissenters warmly, though slowly, affiliated bis sound 
doctrine, and became charmed with his excellent spirit. Lady 
Huntingdon’s connection, or the Calvinistic Methodists, the 
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immediate fruits of his ministry, nearly equalled the Wesleyans 
in number, a few years ago. In Wales, they have always ex- 
ceeded them. ‘This principality was, perhaps, the sphere of 
his most decided triumphs. Here he early found in Howel 
Harris a kindred spirit. We read of no one that so nearly as- 
similated with his own. ‘Together, they “set the principality 
in a blaze.” Before their times, about 1717, the chapels in 
Wales, where evangelical religion was preached, did not ex- 
ceed thirty-five. In 1810, they were nine hundred and fifty- 
four ; in 1832, fourteen hundred ! 

The most untoward events of his career appear singularly to 
have improved this great man. It is one of the fairest proofs 
of the calibre of his soul. ‘Thus, from the rupture between him 
and the Wesleys, knowing beyond controversy their excellent 
designs, he imbibed a broader doctrinal charity than any of his 
compeers,— Wesley or Fletcher, Hill or Toplady ; while, from 
the coldness of the English Dissenters, and the bigotry of 
the Scotch secession, he derived invaluable lessons of practical 
forbearance in minor and indifferent things. 

His intercourse with the latter is, indeed, a curious episode. 
“Come,” said Mr. Ralph Erskine to him, “dear Whitefield, 
come, and come to us also. There is no face on earth I 
would desire more earnestly to see; yet I would desire it only 
in a way, that [ think would tend most to the advancing of our 
Lord’s kingdom, and the reformation work in our hands. 
Such is the structure of affairs among us, that unless you 
come with a design to meet and abide with us, particularly, of 
the Associate Presbytery, and to make your public appearance 
in the places especially of their concern, 1 would dread the 
consequences of your coming.” .......... Whitefield said, 
‘1 come to preach the simple gospel to all that are willing to 
hear me, of whatever denomination.”” When they held a fast 
‘for him ;” and formed themselves into a presbytery to in- 
struct him in church government, he at once leaped the fences ; 
observing “ they might save themselves that trouble, for he had 
no scruples about” these matters ; adding, “ that settling church 
government, and preaching the solemn league and covenant, 
were not his plan.” On retiring to the meeting-house, one of 
the venerable brethren “ preached so much,” he says, “in the 
fore part of his sermon, on prelacy, the common prayer book, 
the surplice, and the rose in the hat, that when he came, in the 
latter part, to invite poor sinners to Jesus Christ, his breath 
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was so gone, that he could scarce be heard.” One can hardly 
wonder, that one of these good men lived to see his own son 
sit in a presbytery that excommunicated him. 

Never, however, had Whitefield a reception more grateful 
to himself, than at this period (1741), in Edinburgh. His 
language is all animation. ‘I walk in the continual sunshine 
of God’s countenance. Never did I see so many Bibles, nor 
people looking into them with such attention while I am ex- 
pounding. Plenty of tears flow from hearers’ eyes. I preach 
here daily, and expound at private houses at nivht; and am 
employed in speaking with souls under distress great part of 
the day. Every morning I have a constant levée of wounded 
souls.” 

Having mentioned his first, we should, perhaps, notice his 
second, and more celebrated, attack on “ Satan’s children,” in 
Moorfields. It was alike remarkable for its immediate result 
(upwards of one thousand notes from persons first impressed 
by this day’s labor were sent him, of whom three hundred and 
fifty afterwards joined his congregation), and for giving rise to 
the first “Tabernacle,” and the application of the name to 
religious edifices in modern times. Southey’s picture, on the 
whole, pleases us best : 


“Above ten thousand persons were assembled, waiting for the 
sports; and, having nothing else to do, they, for mere pastime, pres- 
ently flocked round his field-pulpit. ‘Glad was I to find,’ says he, 
‘that I had, for once, as it were, got the start of the devil.’ Encour- 
aged by the success of his morning preaching, he ventured there 
again at noon, when, in his own words, ‘the fields, the whole fields, 
seemed, in a bad sense of the word, all white, ready, not for the Re- 
deemer’s, but Beelzebub’s harvest. All his agents were in full motion ; 
drummers, trumpeters, merry-andrews, masters of puppet-shows, 
exhibiters of wild beasts, players, &c., &c., all busy in entertaining 
their respective auditories.’ He estimated the crowd to consist of 
from twenty to thirty thousand persons; and thinking that, like St. 
Paul, he should now, in a metaphorical sense, be called to fight 
with wild beasts, he took for his text, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.’ ‘You may easily guess,’ says he, ‘that there was some noise 
among the crafts-men, and that I was honored with having a few 
stones, dirt, rotten eggs and pieces of dead cats thrown at me, while 
engaged in calling them from their favorite but lying vanities. My 
soul was, indeed, among lions; but far the greatest part of my con- 
gregation, which was very large, seemed for a while to be turned 
into lambs.’ He then gave notice that he would preach again at 
six in the evening. ‘I came, he says, ‘I saw,—but what?—thou- 
sands and thousands more than before, if possible, still more deeply 
engaged in their unhappy diversions, but some thousands amongst 
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them waiting as earnestly to hear the gospel. This Satan could not 
brook. One of his choicest servants was exhibiting, trumpeting on 
a large stage; but, as soon as the people saw me in my black robes, 
and my pulpit, I think all, to a man, left him and ran to me. For a 
while I was enabled to lift up my voice like a trumpet, and many 
heard the joyful sound. God’s people kept praying, and the enemy’s 
agents made a kind of roaring at some distance from our camp. At 
length they approached nearer, and the merry-andrew (attended by 
others, who complained, that they had taken many pounds less that 
day, on account of preaching) got upon a man’s shoulders, and ad- 
vancing near the pulpit, attempted to slash me with a long, heavy whip 
several times, but always, with the violence of his motion, tumbled 
down.’ Soon afterwards, they got a recruiting sergeant, with his 
drums, fifes, and followers, to pass through the congregation. But 
Whitefield, by his tactics, baffled this manceuvre; he ordered them 
to make way for the king’s officers; the ranks opened, and when 
the party had marched through, closed again. When the uproar 
became, as it sometimes did, such as to overpower his single voice, 
he called the voices of all his people to his aid, and began singing ; 
and thus, what with singing, praying and preaching, he continued, 
by his own account, three hours upon the ground, till the darkness 
made it time to break up.” 


America is often coupled by Whitefield, with an affection- 
ate epithet (dear America), which he does not bestow on any 
other land. Its influence was decidedly happy on his whole 
labors; it was a fit sphere for his mighty soul, which yet it 
expanded. ‘To his natural powers, his voyages and ministry 
here became the only and most welcome points of rest and 
renewed starting. Here he found Edwards, and each seemed 
to appreciate the other. “It was like putting fire to tinder,” 
says Gillies. Such was its effect at Boston, on his first visit 
to New England, that Eliot’s successor characterized it as the 
days of “ Puritanism revived.” His twenty thousand hearers 
came round him at Philadelphia; and at Cambridge, says Dr. 
Colman, “the college is entirely changed. ‘The students are 
full of God, and will, I hope, come out blessings in this gene- 
ration. I was told yesterday, that not seven of a hundred 
were unaffected.” 

During his visit, in 1744, not less than twenty ministers in 
the vicinity of Boston called him “ their spiritual father ;” and 
though few distinct memorials of his work at this period are 
left, Gillies informs us, that he was at the time almost deter- 
mined to abandon Old England for life. ‘God only knows,” 
he said, ‘‘ what a cross it was for me to leave dear New Eng- 
land so soon. I hope death will not be so bitter to me as was 


parting with my friends. Glad shall I be, to be prayed thither 
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again before I see my native land. But tuture things belong 
to God. I would just be where he would have me, although 
in the uttermost parts of the earth. [I am now hunting for lost 
sinners in these ungospelized wilds.” 

Mr. Philip feels that a “ Translantic Life and Times of 
Whitefield” should be given to the public; and we cordially 
hope and trust some son of New England may respond to this 
appeal. 

We have space but for a thought or two on his pulpit and 
personal manner. 

Whitefield furnishes one of those frequent instances, which 
close observers will discover, of the extraordinary tendency of 
the gospel to dignify our fallen nature. In common life, we 
witness the same thing, though in an inferior degree. What 
dignity, for instance, will sometimes clothe the whole manner, 
of a dying Christian woman, the poorest of the poor! She 
will communicate her last feelings and wishes with inde- 
scribable majesty and propriety. Of comparatively low origin, 
Whitefield’s intensely-felt Christianity made him in every pri- 
vate scene to which we can follow him, a gentleman; while, 
in the sacred desk, he displayed, in a fair sense of the word, 
more majesty than half the monarchs of his day from their 
thrones. His chief pulpit excellences may be comprised in 
the phrases of the good old patriarch, as “an excellency of 
dignity and an excellency of power.’ A coxcomb uniformly 
sacrifices the latter in aiming at the former. Whitefield had 
no aim at it. It flowed over him. It was dignity clothing 
intense power, as it ever will. 

Naturally of less decision, perhaps of less powers of mind, 
than Wesley, the entire simplicity of his purposes gave him fully 
as great command over his hearers, and a superior Christian 
greatness. If not the greater man, nor an equal scholar, he 
was the greater Christian and the greater preacher. A closer 
literary comparison would perhaps exhibit Wesley as more 
strictly rhetorical, Whitefield as far more eloquent, in the 
pulpit. He owed more to the simple gospel of his Lord, and 
he did more with the simple gospel. In his own account of 
his first sermon, he adopts unconsciously an expression, which 
at once bears this out, and is singularly assimilated with an 
evangelical phrase respecting his Master. ‘1 was enabled to 
speak with some degree of gospel authority.” Southey writes 
of him, in regard to this excellence with an inflatus something 
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like that of Saul among the prophets. ‘Believing himself to be 
the messenger of God, commissioned to call sinners to repent- 
ance, he spoke as one conscious of his high credentials, with 
authority and power. Yet in all his discourses, there was a 
fervent and melting charity, an earnestness of persuasion, an 
outpouring of redundant love, partaking the virtue of that faith 
from what it flowed, inasmuch as it seemed to enter the heart 
which it pierced, and to heal it as with balm.” 

He lived the preacher, and the preacher “ with authority.” 
His most intimate friends and associates felt an awe of him. 
While Hume, Bolingbroke and Franklin, Lord Chesterfield, 
Garrick and Shuter, trembled or melted under his striking delin- 
eations of human character, or his tremendous annunciations of 
that JTagovola, or coming of the Lord, in the feeling of which 
the first Christians lived so much above us, Mr. Winter assures 
us, that no one was suffered to surprise him into conversation. 
Courteous and mild, he was dignified, and would not be intruded 
on. ‘“ You could not knock at his door and be allowed to 
enter at any time.” He must have learned his high bearing 
in his intercourse with Heaven, for he was the pupil of no 
school on earth, that could have taught it. 

This mild, irrepressible dignity pervades much of his cor- 
respondence. Few notes in the language exceed this. Who 
would dispost a word ? 


**Dear Mr. Winter, 


“Your letter met with a proper acceptance. The first thing 
to be done now is to get some knowledge of the Latin. The method 
to be pursued we can talk of on your return to London. Mr. Green 
would make a suitable master; no time should be lost. One would 
hope, that the various humiliations you have met with were intended 
as preparations for future exaltations. The greatest preferment 
under heaven, is to be an able, painful, faithful, suffering, cast-out 
minister of the New Testament. That this may be your happy lot 
is the hearty prayer of 

“Dear Mr. Winter, 
“ Yours, in our common Lord, 
“G, W.” 


He died, it is well known, at Newburyport, Sabbath, Sept. 
30th, 1770. We subjoin an original account, sent us by a 
hearer, of a sermon of his, preached on the Thursday of the 
week preceding : 

“Tt was in York, the further part of this State [Maine], which 


was my native place. His text was in John 14: 6, ‘Tam the way, 
the truth and the life.’ Pretty early in his discourse, he observed to 
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his hearers, ‘If any of you were lost in the wilderness, and knew of 
no way of getting out, how thankful you would be for some one to 
come and show you the way. Youare all, by nature, lost in a wilder- 
ness of sin and death; and Christ is so kind, he has come from heaven 
to show you the way,—nay, himself is ‘the way, the truth, and the life.’ 
But some tell us of some other way of getting to heaven. Ah! 
what can that be? O, by a way of works,—works! (said he, with 
great emphasis of voice, striking the desk with such force as if he 
meant to split down one side of it)—works carry a man to heaven! 
My hearers, if a man had come to you this morning, and told you he 
had built a rope of sand, and climbed to the moon by it, would you 
not think his head was turned?’ In the course of his sermon he 
told an anecdote of father Moody, the former minister in York. 
Said he, ‘ The first time I preached here, father Moody would not 
sit with me in the desk ; said he was not worthy ; he took his chair 
and sat down in that broad aisle; said he would sit there and judge 
of my doctrine. Afterwards, he was pleased to say, “ If ever I felt 
the power of God on my soul, I have this day.” Now he is singing 
new anthems in the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘Towards the close of his 
discourse, while exhorting sinners to come to Christ, the way to 
heaven,—he brought to view the advocateship of Christ, and told 
this story: ‘In the old Roman republic, there was a man who had 
done worthily for his couniry. In the wars, he had lost both his hands, 
leaving only the stumps of his arms. He was very much esteemed 
by his fellow-citizens. A brother of his being tried by court-martial 
for some misdemeanor, it was like to go hard with him. This man 
heard of it,—went into court, and stretched out the stumps of his 
arms. [Mr. Whitefield here, with great skill, threw his gown first 
over one hand and then over the other, so as to make them resemble 
stumps of arms.] The court, understanding that he was brother to 
the prisoner at the bar, cleared his brother on his account, without 
his saying a word. So the Lord Jesus need say nothing in the court 
of heaven; only show his wounded hands and pierced side,—this 
will furnish a powerful plea there ; and the sinner will be cleared.” 
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ArticLe XI. 


THE WITNESSING CHURCH. 


The Witnessing Church. A Sermon, delivered before the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, in Great Queen Street 
Chapel, London, April 28th, 1837; and in Grosvenor 
Street Chapel, Manchester, on behalf of the East Lancas- 
shire Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society, June 
20th. By the Rev. Jonn Harris, Author of “ Mammon,” 
“<The Great Teacher,” “ Britannia,” ete. London. 1837. 


pp. 45. 


Ir is not our design, in this article, to detain our readers 
with topics of our own invention, but simply to introduce to their 
notice some extracts of the above discourse, from the repeated 
perusal of which we have derived no ordinary gratification. 
Might we hope for its speedy re-publication in this country, 
the motives for inserting it, in whole or in part, in this periodi- 
cal, would be less urgent. Even then, however, we should 
feel strongly pressed to contribute what aid we could, to widen 
the sphere of its circulation, and add to the power and dura- 
tion of its influence. 

The subject of which it treats lies at the foundation of the 
Christian church, both as to its character and action. The 
leading idea is involved in the twofold design for which the 
church was instituted,“ partly to promote the welfare of its 
own members, but principally to be a witness for God, an in- 
strument of his mercy to the world. It is first a focus, in 
which all the light from heaven should meet, and all the sanc- 
tified excellence of earth be collected and combined; that it 
might next be a centre, whence the light of truth might con- 
stantly radiate, and pour forth in all directions over the face of 
the earth.” 

In its general character, as a witness for God, the church 
unites with all other objects in the universe. ‘“ He, who made 
all things for himself, has so made them, that voluntarily or 
involuntarily, according to their respective natures, they dis- 
tinctly attest the divine existence and character.” ‘“ But since 
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the period of the creation, a new state of things has arisen, 
and a new order of witnesses become necessary. Sin has 
entered the world.” “'The question now arises, what is the 
course which the offended majesty of heaven is likely to take 
towards us? What, under these new circumstances, are the 
new terms on which we stand with him?” A new develop- 
ment of the divine character must now be made. God is 
love, and the world must know it; and this revelation, first 


made by God himself, must be preserved and transmitted by 
the church to all generations. 


The author proceeds, with great force and beauty, to estab- 
lish the following positions : 


“That the church of God is expressly designed, in its relative 
capacity, and as the depositary of the knowledge of salvation, to be 
his witness to the world; that in every age it has prospered or de- 
clined, in proportion as it has fulfilled or neglected this special office ; 
that its motives and its responsibility for answering this end are 
greater now than at any preceding period of its history; and that 
this consideration should induce its members anxiously to survey 
its wants and its resources for answering that end.”—pp. 9, 10. 


As illustrations of the first of these great truths, we are 
directed to the Jewish and Christian churches, and specially 


to the “different ways in which they concur to answer their 
design : ” 


“The Jewish church was a local stationary witness ; and the duty 
of the world was to come and receive its testimony: the Christian 
church is not local and stationary, but is to go to the world. The 
Jewish church was an oracle, and the world was expected to come 
and inquire at its shrine: the Christian church is an oracle also, but 
instead of waiting for the world to come toit, it is commanded to go 
into all the world, and to testify the gospel of the grace of God to 
every creature. 

“In accordance with this representation of the Jewish church, 
we find that it contained every prerequisite for answering its end 
as a stationary witness for God ; nothing was omitted calculated to 
promote this object ; its early history was a history of miracles, to 
excite the attention, and draw to itself the eyes of the wonder-loving 
world ; its ritual was splendid and unique; its members were dis- 
tinguished in character from those of every other community on 
the face of the earth ; its creed, or testimony, was eminently adapted 
to the existing state of the world, for it proclaimed a God, and prom- 
ised a Saviour; its members possessed a personal interest in the 
truth of the testimony they gave ; and, what was especially impor- 
tant, its geographical position was central. ‘That large portion of 
the earth, whose waters flow into the Mediterranean, is the grand 
historical portion of the world as known to the ancients. Judea was 
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situated in the midst of it, like the sun in the centre of the solar 
system. Placed at the top of the Mediterranean, it was, during each 
successive monarchy, always within sight of the nations; and its 
temple-fires, like the Pharos of the world, were always flinging their 
warning light across the gross darkness of heathenism,—protesting 
against idolatry, witnessing for the one living and true God, inviting 
the nations to come and worship before him, and foretelling the 
advent of One whose light should enlighten the world.”—pp. 10, 11. 

“Such was the honorable office and the lofty intention of the 
Jewish church,——it was a stationary witness for God to the world; 
and the sublime scene described in connection with the text is only 
the figurative realization of that idea. ‘Through each successive age 
of that church, this divine mandate may be said to have been issued 
to the world, directing it to repair to God’s witnesses in Judea. But 
the world heeded it not. Individuals, indeed, resorted thither from 
far distant lands; but in all the regions whence they came, idolatry 
still reigned. ‘The leading nations had, each in succession, come 
into contact with God’s witnesses ; but, so far from receiving their 
testimony, they went on worshipping their idol gods, and even 
essayed to enshrine them in the very temple of Jehovah. Even the 
Jews themselves had lost the high and spiritual import of their own 
testimony. All things proclaimed that, if the world is to be enlight- 
ened and saved through the instrumentality of the church, another 
church must be set up, and another mode of witnessing be em- 
ployed.”—p. 14. 


For this exigency, now so manifestly revealed, God had 
provided : 


“ When the fulness of time was come, that church was set up. 
You know its heavenly origin, its aggressive constitution, and its 
early apostolic history,—all combining to prove, that it was a new 
thing in the earth, a fresh witness for God. In another and a nobler 
sense than before, God became his own witness. The Son of God, 
in person, assumed the office. In this capacity he had been pre- 
dicted. ‘I have given him, said God, ‘ for a witness to the people.’ 
In this capacity he came; and having traversed Judea in every 
direction, and found it hemmed in on all sides by the grossest idol- 
atry,—having found that he could no where step over its frontiers 
without entering the territory of an idol god,—having taken an ample 
survey of the world,—what was his estimate of its moral condition ? 
He lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said—for he found that he could 
obtain no fit audience on earth—O, righteous Father, the world 
hath not known thee!’ And what, under these circumstances, 
was the course which he pursued? ‘To this end was I born, said 
he, ‘and for this cause came I into the world, that 1 should bear 
witness unto the truth,—to the full manifestation of God. And, 
accordingly, his acts demonstrated the existence of God,—his hu- 
manity embodied the spirituality of God,—his character illustrated 
the perfections of God. He was the true ‘tabernacle ef witness.’ 
The glorious train of the divine perfections came down and filled 
the temple of his humanity. God was manifest in the flesh. His 
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character left no attribute of the divine nature unillustrated,—his 
teaching left no part of the divine will unrevealed,—his kindness 
left no fear in the human heart unsoothed,—his meritorious death 
left no amount of human guilt unatoned for. Wherever he went, 
and however he was employed, he was still winning for himself that 
title which he wears in heaven— The Faithful and True Witness.’ 
But, chiefly, Calvary was the place of testimony. ‘There, when he 
could say no more for God, he bade the cross begin to speak. 
There, when his lips had uttered their testimony, he opened his 
heart, and spake in blood. There was the summing up of all the 
promises, and of all the character of God; and the total was—-unt- 
versal and infinite love. 

“ And now, if his first object had been thus to witness for God, his 
second was to arrange for the boundless diffusion of the testimony. 
No sooner has he worked out the great truth, that God is love, than 
he provides, that the world shall resound with the report. As if he 
had been sitting on the circle of the heavens, and surveying all the 
possibilities and events that could occur down to the close of time, 
he answers the objections to this design before they are uttered, an- 
ticipates wants before they arise, and provides against dangers 
before they threaten. Was it necessary, for instance, that he should 
first distinctly legislate on the subject? ‘Go, said he—and he was 
standing but one step from the throne of heaven—‘ Go into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’ Still, plain as this 
command might at first appear, the duty which it enjoins is so novel, 
and the project which it contemplates so vast, that doubts are likely 
to arise as to its import and obligation; he repeats it, therefore, 
again and again,—repeats it in other forms, as an old prediction that 
must be fulfilled, and as a new promise; ‘Then opened he their 
understandings, that they might understand the Scriptures, and said 
unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day, and that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these things.’ 
But peculiar qualifications will be necessary; ‘ Ye shall receive 
power from on high, said he, ‘after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth” But peculiar dangers will assail them; ‘All power is 
mine,’ said he ; ‘go, and you shall move under the shield of Omnip- 
otence ; lo! I am with you alway, even to the end of the world’ 
Thus, making the most comprehensive provision, and taking the 
whole responsibility of success on himself, his last word to his wit- 
nesses was, ‘Go ;’—his last act was to bless and dismiss them to 
their work,—and the Jast impression he left on their minds was, that 
las church was to be essentially missiénary, or aggressive.”—pp. 
14—17. 

“ But was there no danger lest the church should yet, under the 
influence of its old attachments, cast back a lingering look to Judea, 
lest it should debase and localize religion, by regarding Jerusalem 
as its rallying point, and the temple as its home? Judaism, and 
the place where for ages it had dwelt, are forthwith swept away ; 
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henceforth but two parties are to be left on the earth,—the missionary 
witnessing church of Christ, and the listening world. Thus Judea, 
which had been the goal of the old religion, the resting-place after its 
wanderings, now became the starting-point of the Christian church, 
for the race of the world. The old economy had expected the 
world to be missionary, and tosend to it. The new economy requires 
the church to be missionary, and to send to the world. And if the 
waiting and stationary character of that church had been emblem- 
atically represented by the bending cherubim on the merey seat, 
the new missionary church was henceforth to be represented by 
another mighty angel, flying in the midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting gospel to preach to every nation and kindred, and tongue, 
and people, that dwell on the earth.”—pp. 17, 18. 


Were we to yield to the strong impulse of our feelings, we 
should transcribe the entire remainder of this division of the 
discourse, and in so doing, should minister, we doubt not, to 
the high gratification of our readers. But other portions re- 
main, which we cannot leave unnoticed. 

Under the second general head, the author appeals to the 
history of the church, in confirmation of his main position, 
showing, that, as it was originally designed to be a missionary 
witness, so it could not contravene nor “neglect that design with 
impunity. The church, “in every age, has prospered or 
declined, just in proportion as it has fulfilled or neglected this 
primary law of its constitution.” <“ Ascertain the measure of 
holy activity and devotedness in any church, and you have 
ascertained the measure of its internal prosperity : 


“And the reason of this is sufficiently obvious. The planet is 
then moving in its appointed orbit; the church is then moving in a 
line with the purposes of Omnipotence, and in harmony with its 
own principles. If, before, it had been hampered with forms, cus- 
toms, and corruptions, at every effort, which it now makes to move, 
some portion of these old incrustations of evil falls off; a desire to 
advance aright sends it to consult the word of God; a concern to 
retrieve its past indolence fills it with a zeal that calls on “all men 
every where to repent;” the conversions which ensue furnish it 
with the means of enlarging its sphere of activity. The existence 
of all this both proves the presence of the Divine Spirit in the midst 
of it, and leads it to earnest cries for still larger effusions of his in- 
fluence ; and thus, by action and reaction, an increase of its pros- 
perity leads to importunate prayer for larger impartations of the 
Spirit, and larger impartations of the Spirit necessarily produce an 
increase of divine prosperity.”— p. 23. 


The present condition of the churches of Britain (and we 
may add of our own country) substantiates these remarks : 
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“ Their aggressive spirit in the cause of human salvation, whether 
at home or abroad, forms, at present, the principal sign and means 
of their visible prosperity. Amidst scenes of political strife, it has 
brought to them visions of a kingdom which is not of this world. 
Amidst scenes of ecclesiastical discord, it has provided one standard, 
around which all can rally against the common foe. Amidst the 
icy selfishness of the world around, it has called forth warm streams 
of Christian liberality; it has given employment to energies which 
would otherwise have been wasted in the arena of angry contro- 
versy. It has given a heart to the church, stirred its deepest sympa- 
thies for the world, brought large accessions to its numbers, enlarged 
3 -its views, and brightened its visions of the reign of Christ, filled 
. many of its members with a sense of self-dissatisfaction, of utter 
dependence on God, of aching want and craving desire for some- 
thing more, and something better, than it yet possesses ; so that its 
loudest prayers are prayers for the promised outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit; from all of which we infer, that a full return, in faith and 
prayer, to the aggressive design of the Christian church, would be 
a full return to its first prosperity.”—pp. 24, 25. 





The motives which enforce on the church the discharge i 
of its responsibilities as a witness for God, suggested in the 
third division of the discourse, are, principally, the divine 
command of its risen Lord, the necessity for a witnessing 
church,—as urgent as on the day of its institution,—the adapt- | 
edness of its testimony to the end in view,——‘“‘a message from : 
Pity to Misery, an invitation from Mercy to Guilt,”—the cer- 
tainty of its ultimate and universal success, and the consequen- 
ces which that success will necessarily involve. ‘The following 
pathetic appeal is addressed to us, under the second of these, 
illustrating the need of a witnessing church, and that its testi- 
mony be faithfully given: 
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“By a very slight effort of the imagination, we can cause the 
hosts of evil to pass before us; and what a spectacle to behold! 
First, come the Jews out of all nations under heaven, each with a 
veil over his heart, and stained with the blood of the Just One. 
Next, nominal Christians, by myriads, and from all parts of Europe, 
headed by one who drags a Bible in triumph, as a dangerous book, 
and embraces an image, or an amulet, instead. Then comes the 
crescent of imposture, followed by Turkey and Persia, by large 
tracts of India, the islands of the Eastern sea, Egypt and northern 
Africa, the inhabitants of the largest and the fairest portions of the 
globe. After these, the swarthy tribes of Africa, central, western 
and southern, with their descendants of the Western Indies, laden: 
with the spells of witchcraft, and covered with the charms of their 
Fetish worship. Now come the aborigines of the two Americas, 
and the islanders of the great Pacific,—fresh from the scalp-dance, 
the cannibal feast, or the worship of the snake-god. Next, the 
selfish Chinese, one third of the species,—in appearance all idolaters, 
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—in reality all atheists,—a world of atheists, to whom all truth is 
a fable, and all virtue a mystery. Last comes India,—the nations of 
southern Asia, and the many islands of the Eastern sea, a thousand 
tribes, including infanticides, cannibals, and the offerers of human 
blood, dragging their idol gods, an endless train, with Juggernaut at 
their head, worn with the toil of their penances, and marked with 
the scars of self-torture. And who are these that close the train ? 
The Thugs of India, just discovered,—a vast fraternity of secret 
murderers,—the votaries of Kalee, who has given one half of the 
human race to be slaughtered for her honor. Oh, God, and is this 
thy world! Are these thy creatures! Where is thy church? Oh, 
righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, and thy church, 
appointed to declare thee, hath neglected to fulfil her trust! Chris- 
tians, did you count their numbers as they passed? Six hundred 
millions at least. Did you ask yourselves, as they passed, whither 
they were going? Follow them, and see. Can you do so, even in 
imagination, without feeling an impulse to rush and erect the cross 
between them and ruin? That is your office; that is the great prac- 
tical design for which the church exists, to go and testify this faithful 
saying, that Christ has come to save them all. ‘Ye are my witnesses, 
saith the Lord.’”—pp. 26, 27. 


On the other hand, the eventual triumph of the gospel is 
sure : 


“ We do not undertake to say, that the present kind of Christian 
instrumentality alone will cause it to prevail,—that no new machine- 
ry, no miraculous agency, will come to its aid. But, whatever the 
means employed, the end will be gained,—and gained as the result 
of all that had in any way been scripturally done to obtain it,—the 
gospel, in the most enlarged sense, shall be preached as a witness to 
all nations. 

“ Where now is Diana of the Ephesians? Where now are Jupi- 
ter and the gods of Greece? and where the whole Pantheon of 
Rome? ‘The first Christians testified against them, and they van- 
ished. Witnesses for Christ came to Britain—and where now are 
Woden, and all the Saxon gods, Hessus, and all the more ancient 
and sanguinary rites of the Druids? Brethren, the idols we assail 
have long since been routed ; and the sword we wield routed them. 
The gods of India are the same, under different names, which Italy 
and Greece adored: the sword of the Lord chased them from the 
West; and shall it do less now in the East? Many of them are 
already fallen. ‘* Bel boweth down, and Nebo stoopeth.’ And the 
Christian missionary, approaching and standing before the mest 
crowded temple and the firmest throne that idolatry boasts, is di- 
vinely warranted in taking up a burden against it, and saying, ‘ Thy 
days are numbered, and thine end draweth near.’ Yes, if there be 
stability in a divine decree,—merit in the mediation of Christ,—if 
any truth in the doctrine of his reign—any power in the agency of 
his Spirit, the prediction shall be fulfilled. Prior to the ultimate 
triumph of the gospel, indeed, unnumbered events may transpire 
which have not yet been conceived. It is possible, even, that the 
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affairs of the kingdom of Christ may at times assume a doubtful 
aspect, and his people may begin to wonder how he can retrieve 
them. But he sees no difficulty,—he feels no perplexity. At any mo- 
ment, he can touch some secret spring which shall, silently and 
imperceptibly, but most effectually, change the whole aspect of his 
affairs. Looking on to the end, he sees nothing desirable, which he 
has not provided for,—nothing adverse, which he has not provided 
against. The history of the world, to the latest period of time, is 
written already in his mind. Every province of idolatry and error 
has its limit and its date appointed there. The angel is already se- 
lected, who shall eventually shout, ‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen.’ The 
chorus is appointed, whose voices are to resound, ‘ The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ; 
and he shall reign for ever and ever.” ‘And I heard, as it were, the 
voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as 
the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Halleluia, for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth.” Brethren, if we listen, we can hear that 
voice too; for even now are they rehearsing for the glorious day,— 
and every hour increases the chorus, and every echo that reaches us 
rebukes our indolence as witnesses for God, and proclaims the dig- 
nity of our office, and the certainty of our success.”—pp. 30, 31. 


Having shown, that the Christian church is, in its very 
constitution and design, a missionary church,—that its history 
illustrates this truth,—and that all the original motives for 
enforcing it still exist, and exist in ever-accumulating force, the 
author concludes, by suggesting several particulars, in which the 
church needs to apprehend its wants and its resources for 
attaining that end. 1. A vivid and all-pervading apprehen- 
sion of the original design of the church. 2. Wisdom to 
mark the characteristic features of the age, and the movements 
of the world,—to appreciate the peculiar position of the church 
in relation to them, and to apprehend and obey the indications 
of God concerning them. 3. Christian union. 4. Greater 
liberality ; “not that which waits for public excitement ; 
that which gives, not a little from much, but much from a 
little; that which brightens into cheerfulness, and rises into 
prayer, as it casts its gifts into the treasury.” 5. An increase 
of energy and zeal. 6. Prayer for the unlimited aid of the 
Holy Ghost. 

We regret, that our limits confine us to a single extract from 
this part of the Discourse: and this we take, not for its superior 
beauty or justness above other passages which we pass by, but 
for its directly practical bearing. ‘To the question, “ Do not 
our various aggressive efforts show that we have already recov- 
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ered a just apprehension of the original design of the church ?” 
the author replies, — 


“'To a very limited extent. Until recently, the Christian church 
was well nigh as local and stationary as the Jewish. And, as might 
be expected, considering the state of its piety, its movements, since 
it began to awake, have been fitful and uncertain, rather than healthy 
and regular. Are not its members, still, too content, generally 
speaking, with supporting a ministry for themselves alone ; and thus 
resembling the local character of the Jewish church? Is not the 
clear apprehension of its missionary design confined still to a small 
minority ? Or, if felt by the many, felt only as a passing impulse,— 
the result of an annual appeal,—rather than as a personal obligation, 
and a universal principle? Or, if felt as a claim, felt as a duty to 
be easily devolved, and discharged by proxy ? 

“ Brethren, according to the theory of the Christian church, every 
one of its members is a witness for Christ. In making you, Chris- 
tian, a partaker of his grace, he not only intended your own salva- 
tion,—he intended the salvation of others by your instrumentality, 
—he intended that you should go forth from his presence as a wit- 
ness, conveying to the world the cheering intelligence that he is 
still pardoning and saving sinners,—-sitting on his throne of mercy, 
waiting to be gracious to them, as he has been to you. He says to 
you in effect, ‘ You have given yourselves to me, and I give you to 
the world,—give you as my witnesses: look on yourselves as dedi- 
cated to this office,—dedicated from eternity.” Brethren, your very 
business, as Christians, your calling, is to propagate your religion. Is 
the gospel cause a warfare? Every Christian present is to regard 
himself as drawn to serve. Is there a great cause at issue between 
God and the world? Every Christian present is subpcened as a 
witness for God. Look on yourself in this light, and you will not, on 
the ground of disqualification, dismiss the subject from your mind. 
You will not think, that a mere annual subscription buys you off 
from that great duty for which God has made you a Christian. ‘I 
cannot speak for Christ,’ said a martyr,on his way to the flames, 
‘but I can die for him. And, in the same martyr spirit, you will 
say, ‘I cannot speak for Christ,—would that I could,—the world 
should hear of him ; my lips cannot speak for him ; but my life shall; 
my tongue cannot witness, but others can; and, if property can aid, 
and prayers prevail, they shall.’ ”—pp. 35, 36. 














































On Religious Conversation. 


Articte XII. 
ON RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


Man has a social nature. His own character, therefore, 
cannot be complete, nor is he fulfilling the purposes of his 
Christian calling, if he do not exercise his social affections, 
and, according to his ability and opportunity, give to others 
the benefit of his own thoughts and experience. Our impres- 
sion is, that Christians have not sufficient Christian intercourse 
with each other. In our large cities, particularly, there are, 
indeed, public meetings in abundance; but these are exclu- 
sively for religious or public charitable objects, and are con- 
ducted in a formal and official manner. ‘T'hey do not call into 
action pious, in union with soczal, feelings. ‘There is religion, 
without religious friendship. ‘The generous social affections 
have not their full play. ‘There are meetings; but they are 
not such as Jesus had with Mary and Martha and Lazarus ; 
nor such as he held with his disciples, when, in the familiarity 
and tenderness of friendship, the apostle John leaned on his 
Master’s bosom. Now, it is our conviction, that were there a 
more free interchange of sentiment and feeling on religious 
subjects, the piety of Christians would be quickened ; their 
faith more firmly established ; their joy much increased ; and 
the young, especially, would be surrounded by an influence 
calculated to preserve them from the corrupting companionship 
of the irreligious. We would on no account speak lightly of 
meetings which are strictly religious. But Christians need, in 
addition, those social interviews, which will make them better 
acquainted with each other, and thus strengthen the bonds of 
personal friendship. In the days of Malachi, “ they that feared 
the Lord spake often one to another.” Were those who fear 
him to do so now, and on similar topics, the effect would be 
most salutary. We are so impressed with these considerations, 
that we are anxious to offer a few remarks on the best method 
of conducting religious conversation,—on the qualifications 
requisite to participate in it,—and on its beneficial results. 

Conversation, to be interesting and profitable, should be 
free as to manner, and unconstrained as to matter. In social 
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interviews, the less there is of formality and stiffness, the bet- 
ter. ‘The charm of conversation is, its rising spontaneously 
from the incidents of the occasion. When kindred minds 
come in contact, like the flint and steel, brilliant sparks of 
truth are elicited, which kindle up the flame of pious emotions 
in the soul. 

The most benignant influences of heaven are not announced 
in a formal manner. ‘They come upon us, and work power- 
fully, although almost unperceived. ‘The winter melts into 
the soft and balmy spring,—the spring glides into summer,— 
and the processes of summer, ripening into mellow autumn, are 
known more by their effects, than by the proclamation of their 
presence. So mind acts upon mind. The communications 
which are natural,—gushing spontaneously from the fountain 
within,—convey delightful and soul-refreshing impressions, 
which nothing can erase. A single remark, having the traits 
of freshness, vigor and originality, may so fix itself in the 
memory, and be approved by the judgment, as at intervals to 
to exert its benign influence, even to the end of life. 

Conversation should be wnassuming. We should in meek- 
ness instruct those that oppose themselves. ‘The good effects 
of the most solemn admonitions, and the most intelligent 
counsels, may be lost by airs of superiority. ‘The more we 
sink the character of the teacher in that of the friend, the 
greater will be our power over the person addressed. ‘The 
feelings of an auditor revolt, when abruptly catechized by a 
fellow-being. He is armed by self-respect, or it may be by 
self-importance, against the best advice thus administered. 
However inferior an individual may be in fact; he does not 
love to be accosted, as though he were so, either in intellect or 
character. He cannot but feel mortified, when thus addressed 
in the presence of others. No one is pleased to be singled 
out in the circle of his friends, as evidently below them. Al- 
though he may seem to bear it patiently ; he will, nevertheless, 
retire with pain and disgust, at what he conceives to be per- 
sonally degrading and offensive. It is, therefore, best in mixed 
society, that the remarks should be general, and not personal. 
Principles should be discussed and illustrated. We are of 
opinion, that the evil of sin, and the excellence of the gospel, 
may be described in a spirit and manner, which shall effectu- 
ally tell on the conscience, and be remembered to advantage, 
when each one, having left the social circle, is alone, and left 
to his own private reflections. 
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When it is desirable to arouse,—to admonish,—to entreat 
individuals,—and it is often desirable,—then do it privately ; 
and let humility and kindness be blended with fidelity. A 
father, who would spurn admonition given in the presence of 
his children, might listen, with serious and grateful interest, to 
the private suggestions of a judicious Christian. ‘“ A word 
fitly spoken,”—as to time, manner and place,—“ how good 
is it!” 

Our conversation should be deeply imbued with instruction, 
with sentiment, and with piety. ‘ How is it,” says the apostle, 
1 Cor. 14: 26, “ when ye come together; each one hath a 
doctrine; a revelation; an interpretation. Let all things be 
done unto edifying.” ‘To be interesting, we must have ideas 
to communicate, and the power of expanding and illustrating 
them. And what a wide and variegated field of truth is spread 
before us! ‘The attributes of God, the nature of his moral 
government, the dealings of his providence, the dispensation of 
his grace in his Son Jesus Christ, the application of redemp- 
tion to the soul, the commencement, progress and consumma- 
tion of the new and better life of the Christian, the great 
diversity of character, even in good men, as seen in the 
narratives of patriarchs, prophets and apostles, modified by 
natural temperament, education, early habits and surrounding 
circumstances, affecting their usefulness, enjoyments and hopes ; 
and the realities of a coming world, are surely themes for 
profitable and delightful converse. 

Is it asked, how may Christians be qualified to participate 
advantageously in religious conversation? We reply, their own 
hearts must be pervaded with the spirit of piety. ‘They must 
love moral truths, in order to converse upon them with 
facility and pleasure. ‘That which interests the heart finds its 
way to the lips. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” In illustration of this remark, it is in place 
to say, that we have known men, who, whatever topic was 
under discussion, would always introduce their favorite theme. 
On meeting with such persons, it has been easy to predict with 
certainty the tenor of their discourse, nor have we been disap- 
pointed. For, under every variety of circumstance, the loved 
theme, about which their feelings were deeply enlisted, would 
glide into their conversation, and give a tinge to all they had 
to say. This law of the human mind may suggest what 
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Christians ought to do, if they wish to converse with readiness 
upon religious subjects. They must love divine truth, and 
allow it a large place in their thoughts. 

Clear and just views of the facts and doctrines of revelation 
are requisite to render religious conversation edifying. We 
must first be instructed ourselves, before we can instruct others. 
We must have a knowledge of the truth, in order to impart it. 
This can only be acquired by a careful study of the word of 
God. No one was ever distinguished for conversational pow- 
ers, who was not a man of reading, investigation and reflection. 
If, then, we would be interesting in religious conversation, we 
must devote a portion of our leisure to the perusal of the Serip- 
tures, and other instructive books. We must “ compare spir- 
itual things with spiritual.” We must “meditate on these 
things, that our profiting may appear to all.” Nor does it 
require a large amount of learning, or uncommon powers of 
mind, to bear a part in profitable communion with each other. 
If we cannot enter discursively on religious topics, we can 
propose inquiries, and seek that information, which will draw 
forth from more acute and reflecting minds answers, that 
may impart not only instruction but delight. 

The benefits resulting from religious conversation are numer- 
ous. Were the habit cultivated much evil would be avoided. 
There would be far less of detraction and unkind remark. 
These would be banished from the social circle. Much of the 
evil speaking that obtains, does not, it is believed, proceed 
from an intention of injuring others; but from a want of more 
profitable subjects of discourse. Many have not qualified 
themselves, by reading and reflection, to discuss principles. 
Hence they speak of persons ; and, as it is more flattering to 
their own vanity to talk disparagingly of others than to acknowl- 

edge superior merit, they are tempted to report stories to the 

disadvantage of the absent. For the same reasons, these 
reports are received with fidelity, and widely circulated ; and 
thus, heart-burnings, jealousies and strifes are engendered. 
Now, all these evils would be avoided, if Christians, in their 
social interviews, confined themselves to profitable and religious 
conversation. 

Such conversation would not only prevent evil speaking, 
its positive effects would be highly salutary. ‘Those who cul- 
tivated their conversational powers would be greatly benefited, 
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because the very utterance of pious, grateful and confiding 
sentiments would increase their piety, gratitude and con- 
fidence : 

“Thoughts pent up, spoil like bales, unopened 


To the sun,—speech ventilates our thoughts ; 
It burnishes our minds, and makes them fit for use.” 


Our best thoughts are often stifled at their birth, for want of 
giving them expression. Were we to state them to others, 
they would receive a form, a solidity, and sometimes a beauty, 
which would cause them to be better remembered by ourselves. 
Our views of religious truth would become more vivid and 
strong; and our own faith would become more vigorous by 
revealing it to others. ‘To these considerations may be added, 
that in the midst of our discourse, new and surprising views 
may be struck out from our own minds, by the mere effort of 
giving utterance to what we already know. 

And even those who are mere listeners may be edified. 
The afflicted Christian, who hears his visiting brother speak of 
the goodness and immutability of God, is consoled. The ex- 
perience of his friend, judiciously told, inspires him with 
patience and courage. ‘He feels ashamed of his past despon- 
dency, and gives his fears to the wind. While a parable is 
explained, a difficulty solved, apparently contradictory passages 
shown to be harmonious, a case of conscience cleared up, or 
the design of an ordinance illustrated, they, who listen, “ grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

We would close these remarks, by entreating our readers to 
cultivate this much neglected duty. Whatever others may do, 
“Jet your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt.” 
Be prepared, not in a formal, abrupt or ostentatious manner, 
but with ease and propriety, as congenial to your prevailing 
habits of thought, to give an elevated religious character to 
your conversation. And when religious truth is not exhibited 
in form, let the spirit of religion be there. When earthly 
topics are the crust, let a rich vein of piety and goodness _per- 
vade the body of your discourse. ‘Then will.your friends 
carry away sentiments, that may enrich their minds, and beau- 
tify their characters, and confirm their hopes, under circum- 
stances, in which all minor subjects shall have lost their mterest 
and have been forgotten. 
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Death of the Editor. 


ArticLe XIII. 
DEATH OF THE EDITOR. 


Tue readers of the Christian Review are already apprised 
of the sad event, that has deprived the work of its able Editor, 
and Zion of one of her cherished and most useful sons. The 
dispensation is regarded not only as mysterious and impres- 
sive, but, in all its bearings, peculiarly afflictive. His rela- 
tions were multiplied and important, and as he filled a large 
space in the public eye, so his removal has occasioned in 
society a chasm, that appears the wider the more it is contem- 
plated. 

A more extended and elaborate notice, than can here be 
given of this esteemed servant of Christ, may possibly be soon 
furnished in a better form, and by a more practised pen. But 
it would be manifestly unsuitable, that the Christian Review 
should contain no record of one to whom it is so largely in- 
debted for the elevated character it has acquired, and who 
occupied so distinguished a place in the confidence and affec- 
tion of its readers. 


James Davis Know tes was born in Providence, R. I., in 
the month of July, 1798. ‘ He was the second son of Mr. 
Edward Knowles, a respectable mechanic, and a worthy man. 
At the early age of twelve years, he was left, in consequence 
of the death of his father, to the care of his mother, who yet 
lives to rejoice, that her maternal solicitudes have been rewarded 
by such a son, and to mourn, in meek submission, that the 
light of his presence is withdrawn from her for ever.” Soon 
after his father’s decease, he was placed, as an apprentice in a 
printing office, where, in addition to a thorough knowledge of 
the mechanical part of the business, he acquired that facility 
in the use of his pen, for which he was afterwards so eminently 
distinguished. He was fond of writing, and made numerous 
contributions, both in prose and poetry, to the newspapers of 
the day. Many of those juvenile productions wore the stamp 
of genius, and, as they were anonymous, were often attributed 
to persons of mature age and superior intelligence. On 
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attaining his majority, in July, 1819, he became co-editor of 
the Rhode Island American, a paper that was held in high 
estimation by the lovers of the pure and the true. “In this 
capacity,” it is testified by his associate, now a distinguished 
Professor in Brown University, “ he contributed his full con- 
tingent to the columns of that journal. His articles, though 
unavoidably written in haste, were chaste, manly, and some- 
times elegant,—always moderate in their tone, and_ truly 
conservative in their tendency.” 

At the early age of eight years, the mind of Mr. K. was 
deeply impressed with religious considerations, and in the latter 
part of his life, he occasionally intimated, that posszbly the 
work of regeneration was then effected. But it was not till 
after the age of twenty-one, that he ventured to conclude, that 
he had correct views of his sinfulness in the sight of God, and 
to express a hope in the divine mercy through Jesus Christ. 
As his religious experience differed considerably in its details 
from the experience of others, though coinciding exactly in its 
results, he was ever cautious in referring to it, and his most 
intimate friends can hardly recollect the instance in which he 
ever alluded to the process, through which his own mind 
passed, in emerging from death to life. ‘That he was a Chris- 
tian, he gave proof, of all kinds the most satisfactory,—the 
proof of holy living ;—but the history of the change, which his 
religious opinions and feelings underwent, was distinguished by 
nothing very striking, nothing that gives to narratives of con- 
versions their popular charm. Every thing, except the result, 
was peculiarly indefinite, and to such a degree, as often to 
awaken in his own bosom the painful apprehension, that the 
necessary change had never occurred. No one who knew his 
spirit and character,—his hatred of sin, his thirst for holiness, 
his zeal for God and truth, could ever sympathize with him in 
such an unwarranted apprehension. 

In March, 1820, he was admitted a member of the First 
Baptist Church in Providence, then under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Stephen Gano; and in the following autumn, having 
determined to prepare himself for the Christian ministry, he 
was by that church licensed to preach the gospel. He soon 
after repaired to Philadelphia, and entered the Theological 
Seminary, the instructers of which were the Rev. Dr. Staugh- 
ton and the Rev. Irah Chase. In January, 1822, that semi- 
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nary was removed to College Hill, near Washington, and 

united with the Columbian College, of which Dr. Staughton 

was president, and Mr. Chase one of the professors. ‘Thither 

Mr. Knowles proceeded, and, having concluded to acquire a 

thorough collegiate education, was admitted a member of the 

sophomore class. During his stay in that institution, he was 

one of the most industrious and indefatigable of its members. 

In addition to the regular duties of his class, which were always 

faithfully and creditably executed, he edited the Columbian 

Star, a weekly religious paper, with an ability that commanded 

for him a respect accorded to but few of the profession. In 

December, 1824, he was graduated with the highest honors of 

his class, and immediately appointed one of the tutors of the 

college. In the autumn of the following year, he was unani- 

mously invited to become the pastor of the Second Baptist 

Church in Boston, in the place of the Rev. Dr. Baldwin de- 

| ceased. After due deliberation, he concluded to accept the 

trust, and was accordingly ordained, December 28, 1825. 

Many apprehensions were expressed, by those who knew not 

his worth, lest he should fail to fill the place of one who had 

occupied that position for thirty-six years with such wisdom, 

dignity and success. But so long as his physical health 

allowed, he continued to perform the duties of his station in a 

manner creditable to himself, and profitable to the people. 

And it was not until after nearly seven years of various and Z 

incessant labors, that, in consequence of the delicate state of i 

his health, he resigned his charge, and accepted the chair of 

Pastoral Duties and Sacred Rhetoric in the Newton Theologi- 

cal Institution, to which he had previously been appointed. 

Relieved from the multiplied toils and crushing burdens, inci- 

dent to the life of a city pastor, his health soon began to 

recruit ; and, for some considerable time before his death, he 

was blessed with a vigorous and robust constitution. In addi- i 

tion to the valuable service which he constantly rendered in i 

the institution, he has, for more than two years past, conducted : 

the Christian Review with a judiciousness and an energy, which 

have not only commanded the approval of his immediate breth- 

ren, but drawn forth from scholars of other creeds, many ex- 
pressions of the warmest commendation. 

On Friday, the 4th of May, he returned from New York, 

where he had been with many of his brethren, to attend the 

ninth triennial session of the Baptist General Convention, and 
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where, it is supposed, he contracted the disease that hurried him 
to a premature grave. On Saturday, he complained of slight 
indisposition, and on Sunday was unable to attend public 
worship ; but there was nothing in his symptoms to awaken 
special solicitude. On Monday, the physician declared his 
disease to be the varioloid.* No apprehensions of danger 
were felt by his friends, until Wednesday afternoon, when he 
began to be delirious, and there were indications that the dis- 
order had assumed a most malignant form. At three o’clock, 
his pure spirit took its departure, and, leaving the corruptible, 
took possession of the mansion prepared for it, eternal in the 
heavens. “ 'To avoid the dangers of contagion, and for other 
more cogent reasons, the remains of Professor Knowles were 
laid in the grave at midnight. How touching the spectacle ! 
He who had comforted many a weeping throng ; he who had 
poured forth devout supplications at many a scene of domestic 
sorrow, was consigned to his grave, amid the stillness and 
gloom of midnight,—followed by no mourning group, and 
hallowed by no voice of prayer!” 


“Rest there, blest saint, till from the throne 
The morning break, and pierce the shade.” 


In giving a delineation of the character of Mr. K.,—a char- 
acter which thousands admired, but which few could imitate,— 
we can, at this time, furnish nothing beyond a cursory sketch. 
And here we are happy to avail ourselves of a few graphic 
and elegant paragraphs, from an obituary notice in the Provi- 
dence Journal,—the same from which we have already 
quoted : 


“As an author, Mr. K. was favorably known to the public. His 
Memoir of Mrs. Judson was published in 1829. Few religious 
biographies have acquired a more extensive popularity. His Me- 
moir of Roger Williams, published after he became a Professor at 
Newton, evinces research, taste and talent, and is a truly valuable 
contribution to the materials of history. 

“Mr. K. sometimes struck the lyre. In his early days, he often 
amused his leisure hours by poetical effusions on various themes,— 
some indited in a pensive, and some in a satiric vein. As life passed 
on, and his powers ripened, and his responsibilities accumulated, he 
more rarely indulged this captivating propensity. ‘There now lie 
before me several of his fugitive pieces, which have never met the 





* After his death, it was pronounced to be the confluent small pox, of the 
most malignant type. 
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public eye, and which would not dishonor the most gifted of the 
living bards of England. Among the most felicitous efforts of his 
muse, may be ranked the stanzas, by which he proposed to supply 
the melancholy deficiency in Gray’s Elegy, in respect to the subject 
of religion. ‘These stanzas were originally published in the Rhode 
Island American, and though written, probably, currente calamo, they 
need not fear a comparison, in point of elegiac beauty and tender- 
ness, with the exquisite gem which Gray so carefully elaborated. 
Latterly, so laborious have been his professional duties, and so ex- 
clusive his devotion to higher pursuits, that fact, and not fancy,— F: 
essential truth, and not imaginative decoration,—has constituted the : 
chief nutriment of his intellectual being. The commanding inter- e 
ests to which he had dedicated his life, perhaps, demanded this 
exclusive appropriation of his time and talents. Could it, however, 
have been otherwise,—could he have permitted himself to range, 
fearlessly, in the regions of poetical life and beauty, it is not too 
much to say, that he would have acquired no mean celebrity, as a 
pure, and vigorous, and graceful poet. P 
“Mr. K. was endowed with some of the best attributes of genius. 
Little, however, would they have availed him, without those habits 
of industry, and order, and economy, for which he was so remark- 
able. ‘To these habits may be ascribed the various acquisitions, 5 
elegant, if not profound, which he was able to make during hours 
either stolen from sleep or forced from toil. As a linguist, he was 
somewhat distinguished. Before commencing his collegiate course, 
he was more familiar with Latin than are most graduates of our 4 
American colleges. The French he read with the utmost readiness. ; 
When quite a lad, he began to study this language, without an 
instructer; and, what is more to be noted, without any knowledge 
of the grammar, he acquired the ability to translate it with freedom. 
. While co-editor of the American, he commenced studying the Greek, 
and had mastered many of its difficulties before going to reside in 
Philadelphia. So carefully did he husband every fragment of time, 
that he was accustomed to have his Greek grammar upon the table 
at his meals, that he might study a lesson to ponder on during his 
long walk to the printing-office. He subsequently studied the He- 
brew and German languages, and, it is believed, was a respectable 
j scholar in both. 
“In forming a just estimate of his character, of his intellectual . 
acquisitions, and his success in life, the difficulties which he was a 
) obliged to combat should not be disregarded. It should be remem- : 
1 bered, that he owed nothing either to station or wealth or patronage, 
i but that he rose from obscurity to distinction by the elastic energies 
{ of his own genius. He made no eager pushes after notice. He was 
not impatient of concealment, though he must have felt that he was 
not born for concealment. He pursued, with undeviating aim, his 4 
4 onward course, never stepping aside either to propitiate the equals ; 
| whom he outstripped in the race, or the superiors whom he was 
destined to overtake. 
“Though far removed from whatever is sordid, he was, in the use 
of money, strictly economical. He had too just a sense of his own 
i dignity and personal independence to peril them by any habits of 
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extravagant expenditure. With the scanty wages which he earned 
while an apprentice, not only did he clothe himself respectably, and 
purchase some books, but he saved a small amount for the express 
purpose of defraying the expenses of his future education. Another 
illustration of his character deserves, in this connection, to be men- 
tioned. He refused to comply with the wishes of his friends, who 
urged him to pursue a course of collegiate study, until assured, that 
a religious newspaper was to be established in Washington, by edit- 
ing which, he could gain for himself an independent support. 

“His moral character was, from boyhood, singularly pure. Nota 
profane or impure word was ever known to escape his lips. He 
seemed, even in his early days, to be filled with a generous ardor 
for universal truth, and with a calm and sedate perception of the 
all pervading elements of beauty. He proposed to himself high 
aims, and he vigorously pursued them, neither seduced by the blan- 
dishments of pleasure, nor discouraged by the difficulties which 
repelled his advance. Results have vindicated the wisdom of his 
course. 

“'Towards strangers and casual acquaintances, his manners were 
somewhat formal and frigid; but those who knew him well have 
not to learn, that he was truly affectionate in his intercourse with 
his family and friends. Constitutionally prone to indulge in a 
sportive mood, he deemed it wise to restrain a propensity which 
sometimes exposes clergymen, perhaps unjustly, to the imputation 
of levity. His wit was, at times, brilliant and playful; and his 
powers of satire, had he not restrained the exercise of them, would 
have been the terror of dulness and conceit.” 


The leading characteristic of Professor K.’s mind was 
equanimity. Never unduly excited or depressed, he was, in 
his temperament, calm, considerate, uniform. ‘The writer has 
known him intimately, for nearly sixteen years, and never 
saw him betray any thing like angry emotion,—never saw 
him even provoked. He “knew how to possess his soul i 
patience. 

Second, only, to his equanimity, was his cheerfulness. He 
was emphatically good-natured, with not the slightest tincture 
of petulance or moroseness. His temper had nothing of the 
acid, but much of the saccharine. 

He was no less distinguished for simplicity of manners. 
Strangers sometimes, from his natural gait and bearing, sus- 
pected, that he was proud and self-complacent. But no ) judg- 
ment was ever further from the truth. There was nothing 
artificial and affected. Whatever his manners were, they were 
altogether his own,—as natural as the circulation of his blood. 

He was exceedingly domestic,—fond of home and its sweet 
endearments. Warmly attaclied to his family, he was preémi- 
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nently a faithful husband and an affectionate father. At 
home, his heart found rich solace, and there his moral excel- 
lences developed themselves in their greatest beauty. 

He was eminently a peacemaker. He had no heart for 
controversy. His pure mind loathed the bitter waters of strife 
and dissension. He loved union among brethren, and for the 
sake of union, he would yield any thing, save truth and con- 
science. On no point was he an ultraist, though on all points, 
which he had opportunity to investigate, he had his own 
opinions. Often have we seen him hold his opinions in abey- 
ance, until the more forward and talkative of contending par- 
ties had stated their views, and then modestly step in as 
mediator, and propose a middle course that would commend 
itself to the confidence of all, and bring them harmoniously 
together. ‘The healing character of his influence, in what has 
been termed the “ Bible controversy,” will long be remem- 
bered. 

He was distinguished for sound discretion. No one ever 
spoke of him as imprudent, either in word or action. He was 
a prudent pastor, a prudent preacher, a prudent counsellor, a 
prudent editor,—prudent in all his relations, social, civil and 
ecclesiastical. 

As a Christian, he was consistent. Nothing did he say or 
do, that his friends can regret. He has left an unspotted repu- 
tation, and henceforth the church may bind the memory of his 
character to her neck, as one of her brightest ornaments. 

As a theologian, he was sound and scriptural; neither of 
the old school nor of the new, but, as characteristic of him, 
midway between the extremes. He had clear views of God’s 
character and rights, and of man’s condition and duties. 
Hence, in his preaching, he exhibited in its fulness the Divine 
sovereignty, and with equal fulness and force the sinner’s 
obligation. 

As a writer, he was surpassed by very few in the denomina- 
tion. Not remarkable for strength, but rather for purity, sim- 
plicity, clearness and harmony, his thoughts and style were 
always manly and dignified. For about nineteen years, he has 
used his pen in the service of the public. Can any man 
select a sentence from all his published productions, which his 
most fastidious friends would wish to have obliterated and 
forgotten ? 

The loss, occasioned by the death of such a man, cannot 
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be easily estimated. Who can measure the loss to his be- 
reaved family ?—to the Institution, of which he was at once a 
pillar and an ornament ?—to the cause of Foreign Missions, 
in behalf of which he diligently labored, until he came to be 
considered almost as important to the operations of the Board 
as either of the secretaries? Who shall supply his place in 
contributing to the stock of a pure and elevated religious liter- 
ature? We can think of other good, and able, and useful 
men, the death of any one of whom would be a calamity ; 
but we know of no one, whose relations to the cause of God and 
truth are so multiplied, and whose sudden removal would be 
felt at so many points, or be more sincerely and generally 
deplored. 

Thousands have doubtless inquired, what meaneth our 
heavenly Father by this dispensation? Yes, reader, what 
have we to learn from an event so deeply mysterious, so awfully 
impressive? ‘The admonition speaks in trumpet tones, “ Be 
ye also ready ;” but is it the whole purpose of Providence to 
remind us of our mortality, and urge us to prepare for sudden 
death and a hasty appearance before the throne of God?) We 
are inclined to believe, that he may have an additional design, 
and that he would have us contemplate this event in conjunc- 
tion with other indications of his will, all rebuking us for our 
apathy in the two great branches of Christian enterprise,— 
Foreign Missions and Ministerial Education,—and summoning 
us to more vigorous endeavors in their behalf. We leave the 
suggestion with our readers, earnestly entreating them to con- 
sider it well, and not to evade the conclusion, to which reflec- 
tion and conscience may conduct them. “The laborers are 
few ;’ and, as they become fewer, more devolves on the sur- 
vivors. ‘Their responsibilities are increasing ; whatsoever their 
hand findeth to do, let them do it with their might. 
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. Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harriet Martineau, 
Author of ‘‘ Society in America,”’ ‘‘ Illustrations of Politi- 
cal Economy,”’ &c. 2 vols. New York. 







Miss Martineau has here given us two rather entertaining 
volumes, from what she doubtless considers the lighter mate- 
rials furnished by her travels in this country. Her principal 
work,—‘‘ Society in America,”—is devoted to the graver 
themes of politics, philosophy and religion, and contains, as 
we may fairly suppose, a full exposition of her views in rela- 
tion to society and government. She discourses, with great 
freedom and fluency, upon our political institutions, the struc- 
ture of our government, and upon the habits of the people, 
social, moral and religious. In all these matters, she suggests 
very many improvements, and has given us, as she no doubt 
supposes, much important and valuable information. 

This work has been, for some time, before the public, and 
of its merits the people of this country, at least, are well 
able to judge. The reception it has met with, and the criti- 
cisms passed upon it, by some of our ablest reviewers, afford, 
perhaps, an additional proof of the utter impracticability of 
the task she has undertaken. That any foreigner, however 
well disposed, whatever may be the extent of his information 
on general subjects, should attempt, after a residence among 
us, of only a few weeks or a few months, to give a full and 
satisfactory exposition of the principles of our government, 
and of the nature and detailed operation of our institutions, 
political, social, moral and religious,—is preposterous in 
theory,—and that it is so, in fact, is sufficiently proved, by 
the thousand and one political disquisitions upon this country, 
which have reached us from the other side of the Atlantic, 
and which public opinion, here and elsewhere, has quietly 
consigned over to oblivion, and buried in the tomb of the 
capulets. This work of Miss Martineau’s will soon find its 
appropriate place in the public estimation, and is probably 
destined speedily to join the company of its predecessors, in 
their long pilgrimage to the land of forgetfulness. 

In her ‘‘ Retrospect of Western Travel,’ Miss M. ap- 
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pears, in our opinion, to much better advantage. Talent, 
she certainly has, and such as, when properly employed, is 
capable of rendering her both interesting and instructive. 
She has an active, vigorous mind, strong powers of observa- 
tion, and indefatigable industry,—sterling qualities these, for 
a tourist; and she has turned them to very good account, in 
her travels in America. She manifestly supposes herself, 
also, to be an ardent admirer of nature; but we doubt her 
claim to that title, at least, in its ordinary acceptation. Her 
descriptions are generally accurate, and doubtless faithful to 
the observing eye, but they lack sentiment and feeling,—they 
awaken no emotion. She says she admires; but we do not 
enter into her feelings. She declares objects to be grand or 
beautiful; but we are not made, by any thing she says, to 
feel or perceive, that they are so. And, besides, her senti- 
mentalism is unnatural,—wholly so. Her courage, in a 
storm at sea, is apathy, stupidity,—even if we receive the 
right impression from what she says. 

Her observations upon character evince more of talent, and 
are among the more interesting portions of the book. Here 
her descriptions are graphic, and they exhibit a penetration, 
a thoroughness and accuracy of observation, which few persons 
possess. She has occasionally leaned too much upon the 
opinions of others, and has often allowed her political partial- 
ities to bias her judgment. In both these ways, she has done 
slight injustice to some eminent individuals among us; but 
then she has, undoubtedly, produced very many just portrait- 
ures, and striking delineations of character. She has 
attempted, in this work, very little, in the way of philosophical 
speculations, or of sentimentalizing; for which her readers 
have reason to be thankful, as they are thus saved much of 
stupid prosing and of senseless affectation. The book is what 
it professes to be,—a narrative of her travels in different por- 
tions of the Union, and of a residence of several weeks to- 
gether, in most of our larger cities, interspersed with free 
remarks upon society and manners,—generally judicious, and 
in avery liberal spirit. Its besetting fault is an excessive 
self-complacency,—natural, perhaps, from the very great 
attention she received,—which makes herself the chief point of 
attraction in every circle,—the heroine in every enterprise. 
She has, however, every where exhibited a kindness of dis- 
position, and a willingness to be pleased, which must have 
won the good feeling, and secured the kind offices, of those 
in whose society she happened to be thrown. She has, also, 
manifested a friendliness of feeling towards us as Americans, 
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which will go far towards rendering her book acceptable to 
the public in this country. Miss M., as is well known, is a 
thorough-going radical in politics, and a rationalist in religion, 
of the most liberal class,—if by this term is meant, an un- 
bounded indulgence towards all of our own particular caste, 
but special illiberality and intolerance towards all others. 
Her religious opinions, however, although distinctly avowed, 
are not often obtruded upon her readers, though she has, in a 
few instances, manifested a most ludicrous sensitiveness to 
what she denominates cant, meaning the ordinary expressions 
of religious views and religious feelings, by evangelical 
Christians. The dullest chapter, probably, in her work, is 
the journal of her pilgrimage to the tomb of Priestley, and 
the extravagant admiration she professes for the character 
and writings of that philosopher. 

Miss M. possesses one rare qualification for a tourist, viz., 
great patience and equanimity, under the ordinary trials and 
difficulties of travelling. She indulges, in her writing at 
least, no peevishness of temper, nor foolish and bitter com- 
plaints. We have no long chapters on the horrors of bad 
roads,—of barbarous inns, or of insolent or negligent ser- 
vants,—or no servants at all,—-with which the journals of 
English tourists generally are so largely interspersed. 

There is a freedom and vivacity in her style, and a kindness 
and liberality in her remarks, which constitute very attractive 
features in her work. As a specimen (perhaps one of the 
most favorable) of her power of description, and of her gen- 
eral spirit, we give two short extracts. Speaking of Cincin- 
nati, she says: 


“From this, the Montgomery road, there is a view of the city and 
surrounding country, which defies description. It was of that 
melting beauty, which dims the eyes and fills the heart,—that magi- 
cal combination of all elements of hill, wood, lawn, river, with a 
picturesque city, striped in sunshine, the impression of which can 
never be lost, nor ever communicated. We ran up a knoll, and 
stood under a clump of beeches, to gaze, and went down, and re- 
turned again and again, with the feeling, that if we lived upon the 
spot, we could never more see it look so beautiful.”—Vol. IL, pp. 
44, 45. 

“The tea-table was set out in the garden of Dr. D ’s. The 
long grass grew thick under our feet ; fire-flies were flitting about us, 
and I doubt whether I had ever heard more sense, or eloquence at 
any Old World tea-table, than we were entertained with, as the 
twilight drew on. 

“ As we walked home, through the busy streets, where there was 
neither the apathy of the south, nor the disorder consequent on the 
presence of a pauper-class, I felt strongly tempted to jump at some 
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hasty conclusions, about the happiness of citizenship at Cincinnati. 
1 made a virtuous determination to suspend every kind of judgment ; 
but I found each day as exhilarating as the first, and, when I left the 
city, my impressions were much like what they were, after an ob- 
servation of twenty-four hours.”—pp. 45, 46. 


On the whole, Miss M. has made a very readable book, and 
one which will give a decidedly favorable impression abroad, 
of American society and American scenery. _ 


2. Dr. Chalmers’s London Lectures on Establishments. 


Our British brethren are still sustaining an arduous conflict 
with the Established Church, around which a host of able 
men naturally rally in defence. Among others, the distin- 
guished Chalmers has become a leading: champion of ‘‘ the 
church and state’ polity, and draws a very intellectual, 
learned, and lawn-sleeved auditory to his lectures on the 
subject, in the fashionable Hanover-square Rooms. The 
Times eulogizes his second lecture, as unsurpassed in force 
of argument and felicity of illustration. ‘The Morning Chron- 
icle (to which our brother, John Foster, has been understood 
to contribute in this contest), while according high praise to 
the orator, successfully, as we must think, exposes the fallacy 
of his arguments. 

‘* To meet the objection,’’ says the Times, ‘‘ that an eccle- 
siastical establishment is a mere human device, based on an 
assumed independence of divine influences, and virtually dis- 
owning their necessity, Dr. Chalmers argued with infinite 
beauty and power, that the codperation of supernatural and 
human instrumentality, in the diffusion of religion, was just as 
legitimate, compatible and necessary, as the concurrent 
working of nature’s munificence and man’s industry for fully 
cultivating the productive capabilities of the earth; and that 
whereas the appliances of a parochial! culture are no more a 
disparagement to the merits of divine influence, than are the 
toils of the husbandman to the necessity of sunshine and 
shower, so the promise and descent of Heaven’s benignities, 
like the annual overflowings of the Nile, form at once our 
obligation and recompense, to impel us to open up the fittest 
channels of distribution for irrigating and improving the whole 
of the circumjacent territory.” 

The Chronicle well inquires,—‘‘ Whether it occurred to 
those who were fascinated by the stirring eloquence of the 
lecturer, after they had recovered from the spell, to ask, if 
his statements were true?’? He very strongly asserted, in 
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his second lecture, the Independence of the Church of Scot- 
land. Our non-conforming reporter says: ‘‘ It would be 
cruel to hinder Dr. Chalmers from talking about what is so 
obviously grateful to his heart, ecclesiastical independence, 
—but sure we are, his church, like our own Establishment, 
neither does nor can possess such athing. Facts arising out 
of occurrences, not many weeks old, support our position.” 
Of the fifteen judges in the Court of Session, before whom 
came a late case on a Scottish presentation to a living,— 
‘* Lord Fullerton said, that the church endowed and estab- 
lished, was the mere creature of the state.”’ ‘‘ The Lord Pres- 
ident, the highest legal authority in Scotland, that Presbyterian 
ministers were in the habit of carrying the maxim too far, that 
the Church of Scotland had no head but Christ! That there 
was no temporal head of that church, was a position, which 
he could characterize by no other term than absurd. Parlia- 
ment was the temporal head of the church. It was to its acts, 
that it owed its existence as a national establishment, and it 
was from Parliament that the church derived all her powers.” 


3. Great Britain, France and Belgium. A short Tour in 1835. 
By Heman Houmpurey, D. D., President of Amherst Col- 
lege. Intwovols. New York. pp. 309—344. 1838. 


Travels in Europe ; viz., in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands. By 
Witsour Fisk, D. D., President of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, Conn. With Engravings. Fourth 
edition. New York. pp. 688. 1838. 


These two new books of travels, as might be anticipated 
from the character and official standing of their authors, are 
works of considerable merit. They will, we have no doubt, 
be well received by the reading community. Though they 
may not add much to the information of the travelled reader, 
they will give him pleasure, by recalling scenes which had 
almost faded from his memory, and by enabling him to mark 
the changes which have occurred upon the distant theatre of 
his former observations. By the general reader, they may 
be perused with interest, because they often place old and 
familiar objects in a new light; and, in relation to the coun- 
tries described, catch the manners living as they rise, and, in 
some degree, present the passing age in its exact form and 
pressure. 

The publication of foreign travels, by men of narrow minds 
and of selfish purposes, has so often engendered and _ perpet- 
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uated strife between neighboring and Christian nations, that 
we are prepared to give a hearty greeting to all travels of a 
different character and tendency. 

One reason why Christianity has not obtained a wider and 
more complete triumph in the world is, that it has not been 
brought to bear effectually upon all the relations of man to 
his fellow-man. The disciples of this religion, though fur- 
nished by their Master with principles of universal applica- 
tion, have too often satisfied themselves with a very partial 
application of these principles. By their scrupulous attention 
to some duties, they have often soothed their consciences 
under the neglect of other and equally important duties. 
Thus, for ages, the church slumbered over the high command 
of her Lawgiver: ‘‘ Go and teach all nations;’’ while, at the 
same time, she put in practice many of the lovely charities 
of the Christian faith. Thus, also, have some Christian 
statesmen, for reasons of state, or other reasons which quieted 
their own consciences, given their official sanction to, acts 
which they themselves could not deny were unchristian in 
their nature and immoral in their tendency. In like manner, 
some Christians, who, in their intercourse with their country- 
men, exhibit nothing but the spirit of peace and good-will, 
often cherish the direst hostility towards men of other nations, 
and are ready, on the slightest provocation, to rush to the 
battle-field and contend with them in deadly strife. But 
Christianity can never achieve, over our whole earth, its 
noblest triumphs, until it has brought its disciples to regard all 
men, of whatever name or nation, as brethren; and practically 
to give to the question, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” the same 
answer which was given by the Founder of our religion. It 
is the highest glory of Christian missions, that their direct 
tendency is, to produce this most desirable result; and to 
bring back Christianity to the comprehensive beneficence of 
its days of primeval purity. Auxiliary to the same noble end, 
is all intercourse between Christian individuals of different 
nations, provided that intercourse be conducted upon Chris- 
tian principles, and tend to strengthen fellowship and broth- 
erhood among all the disciples of our common Lord. The 
rich blessedness of peacemakers will be awarded to those, 
who, in their intercourse with foreign nations, have labored 
to assuage political animosities and to subdue national jealous- 
ies. To acknowledge with cheerfulness and gratitude what- 
ever of excellence may be found in the character and institu- 
tions of foreign nations, and to reprove their faults with 
fraternal kindness, is the part of an enlightened and Christian 
philanthropy. 
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In our estimation, the highest value of these publications 
of Messrs. Humphrey and Fisk is to be found, in their gen- 
eral tendency to promote a kind and Christian intercourse 
between nations. 

In the work of Dr. Humphrey, we regret to see many 
typographical errors; and the author might have added con- 
siderably to the value of the work, by such a revision of it, 
before publication, as would have given the changes which 
have taken place since his ‘‘memorandums’”’ were first 
written. For example, in his notice of the London Univer- 
sity, he says, ‘‘ Hitherto the policy of the government, or 
the bigotry of the Church, has withheld from it the power of 
conferring degrees. Of this the Dissenters very justly com- 
plain.”” Nowthe American reader would have been gratified 
to be informed, that in the summer of 1836 a royal charter 
was granted to the London University, with power to confer 
degrees in all the departments except divinity. This evidence 
of the onward march of liberal principles and of the decaying 
power of odious and exclusive monopolies in our father-land, 
cannot fail to be received among us with joy. 

The work of Dr. H. is devoted principally to Great Britain, 
and contains many spirited sketches of her literary, civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions, of her manners, customs, scenery 
and climate. Our limits will allow only one or two references. 
Under the head of education, while he complains of a general 
neglect and dearth of common schools for the mass of the 
rising generation, he awards merited praise to the masters of 
their grammar schools and academies. ‘“ In the respectable 
grammar schools of England, there is more thoroughness of 
drilling, and greater stress is laid upon accuracy of recita- 
tion, than is common in the same class of schools in this 
country. If I could put my boy under such drilling as is 
common at Eaton, or Harrow, or even at some of the Dis- 
senting academies, I should feel sure, that whatever he 
might have in him would be brought out, which is more than 
a parent can always be certain of, in our respectable prepar- 
atory schools.’’ His remarks, in the second volume, on the 
fictitious writings of Sir Walter Scott, are worthy of serious 
consideration. ‘‘ Could I safely.put the Waverley novels into 
the hands of my children, without note or comment? I wish 
I could,—they contain so much to approve and admire. But 
my conscience will not allow me to do it. There are a great 
many irreverent, and even profane exclamations, scattered 
here and there in these fascinating volumes. Some of the 
most amusing sketches of olden time are mere caricatures of 
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evangelical piety. The Scotch Covenanters, in particular, 
are represented in the most ludicrous point of light, that can 
well be imagined. The general impression left on the mind 
of the young reader is, and must be, they were a whining, 
canting, psalm-singing, indomitable set of fanatics, who 
might have been very sincere, but whose religion it was im- 
possible for any enlightened mind to love and embrace. That 
there were real and great imperfections in their religious 
character, no one, at all acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
history of the times, can deny. But there was also, beyond 
all question, a great deal of deep and fervent piety among 
them.”’ 

In speaking of that most odious feature of a state religion, 
the compulsory taxation of all persons for its support, the 
author gives the following anecdote: ‘‘ The rector of a parish 
had a Catholic neighbor, who was a blacksmith. For some 
time he received his tythes in the shoeing of his horses; but 
at length he withdrew his custom, and sent in his demand for 
the money. The blacksmith immediately asked for an ex- 
planation. ‘Why do you charge me for your preaching? 
Your reverence very well knows, that I have not been in your 
church this year or more.’ ‘ Very well,’ said the rector, 
‘then it was your own fault; for the church has been open 
every Sunday, and you might have come if you would.’ The 
blacksmith went home, and having made out his account for 
shoeing the parson’s horses, sent it in for payment. This 
turned the tables. ‘ What do you mean by such a charge as 
this? You have not shod a horse for me this twelvemonth.’ 
‘No matter,’ quoth he of the anvil, with a significant shrug, 
‘then it is your own fault, your honor; for my shop has been 
open every day to your service.’ ”’ 

The book of Dr. Fisk, though it sometimes descends into 
minute and unimportant details, is an elaborate, and, on the 
whole, an interesting production. Its mechanical execution 
is good. The work is principally devoted to the continent of 
Europe; and contains some forcible illustrations of the effects 
of the Roman Catholic religion upon individual and national 
character. The fourteenth chapter, on Romanism at Rome, 
will be read with interest by the religious community. In his 
account of the church, St. John Lateran, he says: ‘‘ It was 
built by Constantine,—is a magnificent church, and is called 
the mother-church of Rome. Near this church is a baptis- 
tery, in which, it is said, Constantine was baptized. The 
whole edifice almost, is made of borrowed materials; even 
the baptismal font is supposed to be an ancient sarcophagus.”’ 
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An ancient sarcophagus, it is well known to every scholar, 
was a sort of stone coffin or grave, in which the dead were 
laid. The use of this article for a baptismal font, in this 
ancient ‘‘ mother-church of Rome,”’ raised (as it is known 
to be to every traveller who has visited that baptistery) at a 
convenient elevation above the pavement, could not fail to 
recall to the mind of Dr. F. the early practice of the church 
as to the mode of baptism. The recent construction and use 
of a baptistery, or place for immersion, in the new Marlboro’ 

Chapel of this city (Boston), are indications of an increas- 
ing disposition to return to the practice of the earlier days of 
the church. Dr. F. has some very valuable remarks on the 
English Church, as by law established; and on the voluntary 
principle, as applied to the support of religion. But we have 
not room to enlarge. A. W. 


4. Wynperses’ true and eternal Godhead of Jesus Christ. A 
Prize Essay at the Hague, in 1792. Translated from the 
Dutch, by Rev. Tuomas Bett, of Glasgow. pp. 175. 
18mo. 


This is a very small book, but so much the better, as its 
arguments are complete. It is happily revived and reprinted 
at this day, when poor books which are new supplant old ones 
which are good. It cannot indeed be a popular book, because 
it requires very close attention and a pretty well-trained mind 
to understand it, and ‘‘ general readers’’ will not take the 
trouble to go through it. But any thinking person, troubled 
on the doctrine of Christ’s Deity, and really anxious to learn 
the truth, will find it a treasure. H. M. 


5. Efficiency of Primitive Missions. A Discourse delivered 
before the General Convention of the Baptist Denomination in 
the United Slates, at tis Ninth Triennial Session, held im the 
Oliver Street Baplist Church, New York, April 25, 1838. 
By Baron Stow, Pastor of the Church in Baldwin Place, 
Boston. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 39, 1838. 


After all that is known and has been said of this timely and 
truly valuable Discourse, there is little left for us to do, ex- 
cept merely to give it a place among our notices. It is not a 
polished essay, executed in the style of an Addison or a 
Goldsmith; but it is the production of a practised public 
speaker, and is a good specimen of the author’s bold and 
stirring’ pulpit eloquence. 
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6. The Mother’s Monthly Journal. Edited by Mrs. H. C. 
Conant. Utica. Bennett & Bright. 1838. 


Much as has been said on maternal influence, its impor- 
tance to morals and religion is still far from being duly appre- 
ciated. Not only the history of religious conversions and of 
extraordinary piety, but a philosophical view of the maternal 
relations,—the magic of a mother’s sacred name, created by 
assiduities, by constant fidelity, and not rarely, by acts of 
heroism, no where else to be witnessed, and the direct power 
of her soft influence on the infant mind, clearly show, that to 
Christian mothers are committed, in no subordinate degree, 
the destinies of the human race. We rejoice in the success 
that attends the efforts, made in the journal abovenamed, to 
aid this class of individuals in discharging their high and 
holy trust. We need not say a word in commendation of its 
general character and literary execution. The light and 
often brilliant strokes of fancy, under which the most solid 
instructions are imparted; the cultivated taste, and power of 
expression, which are here found united with sound moral 
principles; and the varied form of essay, dialogue, poetry, 
letters and notices, must surely render the work a welcome 
visiter to intelligent and pious families. We have been sur- 
prised to learn, that, in many places, scarcely the existence, 
much less the merits, of this publication have been known. 
We wish it were in our power to bespeak for it a wider 
circulation. 


1. Experimental and Practical Views of the Atonement. By Oc- 
tavius Winstow, Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. New York. J.S. Taylor. pp. 248. 


18mo. 


The Introduction treats of the province of reason in the 
investigation of religious truth; the first chapter, of the inex- 
plicable character of the atonement to the unregenerate; the 
second, of the relation of the atonement to the deity of Christ; 
the third, of its special design; the fourth, of its freeness; 
the fifth, of its sympathy; the sixth, of the fearful conse- 
quences of rejecting it. The author’s design seems not to 
have been theological disquisition; but the exhibition of 
certain religious doctrines in their practical connections. 

EpITor, PRO TEM.* 





* Those notices, which have signatures annexed to them, were kindly 
furnished by some of our friends. 
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Articte XV. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


RECENT DISCOVERY OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Ir is to a commercial company, that the world is indebted for the prosecution 
of this discovery to a successful issue. Sharing the lively interests of their 
country in all the modern arctic voyages, the Hudson’s Bay Company deter- 
mined, in the spring of 1836, on a new survey of the northern shores of America, 
at their own expense. The resident governor accordingly sought for volunteers 
in the expedition, among the servants of the Company, when Messrs. P. W. 
Dease and Thomas Simpson, with twelve able men, offered themselves. The 
Company had two objects in view, the completion of the discoveries of Frank- 
lin and Beechey, by exploring the coast westward, between the Return Reef of 
the former and Cape Barrow of the latter,—and the connecting of Capt. Back’s 
and Franklin’s discoveries eastward, between Point Turnagain and the Great 
Fish River. The first of these objects they have accomplished. When the 
report of their success was despatched (Sept. 5, 1837), the exploring party 
was about to proceed on the eastern expedition. 

Our readers will be familiar with the coast to Mackenzie’s River, the mouth 
of which this party found (July 9) in latitude 68 deg. 49 min. 23 sec. N., lon- 
gitude 136 deg. 36 min. 45 sec. W. They passed successively Camden and 
Foggy Islands Bay, in about a fortnight, and had the satisfaction to discover, 
in 70 deg. 9 min. 48 sec. N. Jat., the range of rocky mountains which terminates 
in Sir John Franklin’s Return Reef. Here began the new discoveries. This 
reef ‘‘ runs for twenty miles parallel to the coast, at the distance of about half 
a league, affording sufficient water within for small craft. "The main land is 
very low. From Point Berens to Cape Halkett, it forms Harrison’s Bay, fifty 
miles broad by about a third of that distance in depth. At the bottom of this 
bay another picturesque branch of the rocky mountains range rears its lofty 
peaks above these flat shores, which they named ‘ Pelley’s mountains,’ in honor 
of the governor of the Company. At their base flows Colville’s river, two miles 
broad at its mouth, to the south-west of which stands Cape Halkett, where 
they were detained by a north-east gale the whole of the following day. The 
country extending to the foot of the mountains appeared to consist of plains 
covered with short grass and moss, a favorite resort of reindeer, of which they 
saw numerous herds. Observations were obtained, determining Cape Halkett 
to be in lat. 70 deg. 43 min. N., long. 152 deg. 14 min. W.,—the variation of 
the compass 43 deg. 8 min. 33 sec. E.”’ 

They now passed the ‘Gary’ river, about a mile broad, Cape Halkett 
(whence the coast turns suddenly off to the north-north-west), and the mouth 
of a large stream, which they named ‘ Smith’s river.’ ** From thence, for about 
nine miles, the coast-line is formed of gravel reefs, near the extremity of which 
at Point Pitt the land stands more to the westward. Here they were detained 
by the ice until the following afternoon (27th), when an opening presenting 
itself, they resumed their route. It blew a cutting blast from the north-east, 
and the salt water froze upon the oars and the rigging. Point Drew, seven 
miles distant from their last encampment, is the commencement of a bay of 
considerable size, but extremely shallow, and much encumbered with ice. To 
seaward, the ice was still smooth and solid as in the depth of a sunless winter. 
At midnight, they reached a narrow projecting point, across which some peaks 
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of a high iceberg appeared. This point they named ‘Cape George Simpson,’ 
as a mark of respect for the governor of the Company’s territory, to whose ex- 
cellent arrangements the success of the expedition is in a great measure indebt- 
ed. This was the limit of their boat navigation; during the four following days, 
they were only able to advance as many miles; the weather was foggy and 
dismally cold; and there seemed little prospect of their being able to reach 
Beechey’s Point Barrow by water. Boat Extreme is situated in lat. 71 deg. 
3 min. 24 sec. N., long. 154 deg. 26 min. 30 sec. W.,—variation of compass 
42 deg. 36 min. 18 sec. E.”’ ' 

Mr. Simpson now proposed to complete the journey on foot, with five men; 
leaving the rest in charge of the boats. The first was a dismal day; the next 
‘*the weather improved, and at noon, Mr. Simpson had an observation for lati- 
jude, in 71 deg. 9 min. 45 seconds. The land now inclined to the south-west, 
and continued very low and muddy, and, as on the preceding day, abounding 
in salt creeks, whose waters were at the freezing temperature. The party had 
proceeded about ten miles, when to their dismay the coast suddenly turned off 
to the southward, forming an inlet as far as the eye could reach. At the same 
moment they descried at no great distance a small camp of Esquimaux, to 
which they immediately directed their steps. ‘The men were absent, hunting, 
and the women and children took to their boat in the greatest alarm, leaving 
behind them an infirm man, who was in an agony of fear. A few words of 
friendship removed his apprehensions, and brought back the fugitives, who 
were equally surprised and delighted to behold white men. They sat before 
the party fresh reindeer meat and oil.”’ 

Of these natives they borrowed one of their ** oomiaks,”’ or skin-canoes, fitted 
it up with four oars, and found it admirably to facilitate their progress: ‘The 
natives seemed well acquainted with Cape Barrow. August 3d, they with 
difficulty passed a heavy line of ice packed on the shore. ‘‘ The land ran out 
for five miles to the northward, then turned off to the north-west; beyond which, 
at Point Christie, the latitude, 71 deg. 13 min. 36 sec., was observed. From 
thence, the coast trended more westerly for ten miles, forming two points and a 
bay, which Mr. Simpson named after chief-factors Charles and Rowand, and 
chief-trader Ross. The party then came to what appeared a large bay, where 
they halted for two or three hours, to await the dispersion of the fog, not know- 
ing which way to steer. In the evening, their wish was gratified, and the 
weather from that time was sensibly ameliorated.”’ 

Keeping close along the shore, which trended west-north-west, they passed 
the mouth of a deep river, a quarter of a mile wide, to which Mr. Simpson 
gave the name of ‘ Bellevue,’ ‘and in less than an hour afterwards the rising 
sun gratified him with a view of Point Barrow.’’ Here they found Esquimaux, 
who had previously traded with white men: northward enormous icebergs cov- 
ered the ocean; but on the west was so fine an open channel, that Mr. Simpson 
had no doubt he could have reached Cook’s Inlet in his skin-canoe. Observa- 
tions determined the position of the landing-place to be in lat. 71 deg. 23 min. 
33 sec. N., long. 156 deg. 20 min. W., agreeing closely with those of the former 
expeditions. C. 


The publication of the ‘* Antiquitates Americane,’’ by Mr. Rafn, secretary of 
the Royal Society at Copenhagen, has satisfied most scholars, that America was 
visited by adventurers from the north of Europe, five centuries before the dis- 
covery by Columbus. It appears, that Eric the Red, of Iceland, discovered 
Greenland in A. D., 983. Within two years from that time, thirty vessels set 
sail for the same place, bat only fourteen reached it. Biarne, who followed 
Eric, probably discovered the continent of America in 986. In the year 1000, 
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Lief, son of Eric, was driven by adverse winds far to the south, and touched 
at Helluland (Newfoundland ?), Markland (Nova Scotia?) and Vinland (Mas- 
sachusetts ?). 


The Abbé la Mennais, in his late work entitled Le Livre du Peuple, boldly 
vindicates the rights of the people, on broad republican principles. ‘The Europe- 
an journals, which are set for the defence of the privileged orders, are admin- 
istering their wholesome castigations. 


** China: its state and prospects—Contaiming allusions to the antiquity, ex- 
tent, population, civilization, literature and manners of the Chinese, with an ex- 
hibition of what has been done, and what remains to be done, in order to evan- 
gelize China; the nature of the intercourse between the Chinese and foreigners, 
and the facilities for spreading divine and human knowledge among the in- 
habitants of the maritime provinces, with a copious journal of a voyage in the 
Huron, in 1835. By Rev. Wm. H. Mepuurst, missionary in China for 
twenty years, from the London Missionary Society.’? This work is in a course 
of publication in this city. 


ENGLAND. 

New Publications—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Gill, by J. 
Rippon. pp. 150, 12mo.—A Memoir of Felix Neff, by W. 8. Gilly, D. D.— 
The Life of the late Rev. Dr. Steadman, President of the Baptist College at 
Bradford, by his son, Rev. Thomas Steadman. 1 vol., 12mo.—Life of William 
Wilberforce, by his sons, R. J. Wilberforce and S. W. Wilberforce. 5 vols., 
8vo. ‘This work, which is just published, has had an unprecedented sale,— 
3000 copies were delivered the first day. The difficult task of exhibiting such 
a man as Wilberforce, in the important and multiplied relations of his eventful 
life, seem to have been executed, so far as we can yet learn, with as much suc- 
cess as could reasonably be expected. ‘These volumes are said to be charac- 
terized by ‘fidelity, diligence and unaffected modesty.”,—A memoir of the 
Life and Writings of J. A. Bengel, from the papers of his son-in-law, J. F. 
Burk, translated from the German, by Rev. R. F. Walker, is represented in 
the journals, as containing much interesting matter. This distinguished biblical 
critic of former times is not to be confounded with his descendant, Prof. E. G. 
Bengel, the author of a learned treatise on the Jewish proselyte baptism, who died 
at Tubingen, in 1826. ‘The writings of the elder Benge! are becoming more 
aud more popular among the learned.—T wo editions of Prof. Robinson’s Greek 
Lexicon of the New Testament have appeared in Great Britain; the one at 
Glasgow, edited by Alexander Negris and Rev. J. Duncan, without much al- 
teration; the other at London, by Dr. Bloomfield, with various alterations and 
additions. It is understood, that Prof. Pobinson is not particularly pleased with 
the doctor’s improvements.—John Pye Smith has published a third edition of 
his Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. He has enlarged and enriched his 
work, by making free use of the later German critics, such as Tittmann, Heng- 
stenberg, Olshausen, De Wette and Scholz. In his former editions, he appeared 
to be acquainted only with those German critics whose works are now nearly 
autiquated. In his later years, this indefatigable scholar has succeeded better 
in keeping up with the age in sacred philology.—A translation of Ewald’s 
[smaller] Hebrew Grammar, last edition, has appeared at Oxford, by J. Nich- 
olson, A.B. The translator professes to have made considerable improvements. 
We doubt whether there is a man in England, who can make, in the spirit and 
manner of Ewald, any considerable additions or improvement. His errors and 
extravagances may indeed be exposed. It is in the Formenichre (etymological 
forms and accidents), that he has done the greatest service to Hebrew philolo- 
gy. His improvements here are conceded by Gesenius himself. We have 
no where seen the respective merits of these two distinguished Hebraists drawn 
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with more impartiality and exact justice than in the preface of Prof. Nordheim- 
er’s new Hebrew Grammar.—There is also a translation of Ritter’s Ancient 
Philosophy, 2 vols., by Morrison. Our critical readers are aware, that Prof. H. 
Ritter, formerly of Berlin, now of Kiel (not the geographer, Charles Ritter), 
commenced in 1829 a general history of philosophy, in German, of which five 
volumes have already appeared, bringing it down to about the time of the mid- 
dle ages. No work on the subject has ever been written with such ability.— 
Two other standard German works, of great value to the classical scholar, have 
also been translated into English,—Wachmuth’s Llistorical Antiquities of 
Greece, 4 vols., and K. F. Hermann’s Manual of the Political Antiquities of 
Greece, 1 vol.,8vo. These works are characterized by nearly all the depth of 
learning which we find in O. Miiller’s historical and antiquarian researches, 
united with a surer logic.—Liicke’s Commentary on the Epistles of John (gen- 
erally regarded as the best, and certainly the most critical) have been translated 
from the German, for the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet (15th vol.), with notes, 
by T. G. Rapp.—The first volume of a new edition of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, with notes, by Rev. H. H. Milman, has just been 
published, to be completed in 12 vols. We regard this as a very important 
literary enterprise. Gibbon, whatever be his moral perversity, is one uf the 
ablest and most learned of modern historians. We may condemn his impiety, 
and his glittering rhetoric; but we cannot procure a substitute for his history. 
The notes of Milman are to bé ‘ partly corrective and partly supplementary.”’ 
His ‘‘ sneers ’’ will be exposed, if not ‘* answered.’’ The learned editor has the 
notes of Guizot, the French translator of Gibbon, and of Wenck, the German 
translator, all furnished at his hand. Besides, he has access to innumerable 
elaburate historical disquisitions by recent continental scholars, which will en- 
able rim to make very valuable improvements. In press,—Memoirs of Mrs. H. 
More, with notices of her Works, by Mr. Taylor, author of the Life of Cow- 
per.—Life and Times of John Bunyan, by Robert Philip.—A Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon, founded on the German of Passow.—A translation of Kuhner’s 
Greek Grammar. We have been told, that this school grammar is now rival- 
ling those of Buttmann and Rost, in Germany. 


GERMANY. 

Augusti, who some years ago wrote a large work in 12 vols., on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Antiquities, and prepared an abridgement of it for more general ase, is now 
remodelling and enlarging the latter, to render it, as far as possible, a complete 
manual. It is to be comprised in three volumes, of which the last will soon 
appear, if it is not already published.—A second edition of Guericke’s Manual 
of Church History was commenced in 1836, and is coming out in numbers.— 
The first volume of a second edition of Olshausen’s Commentary on the New 
Testament (which now extends from Matthew to Corinthians inclusive) is ad- 
vertised.—Strauss’s Life of Jesus seems to have stirred up the whole theological 
corps.—We have noticed among the works written in reply, those of Baader, 
Klaiber, Lange, Neander, Philalethes, Harless, Krug, Sack, Hoffmann, and 
Tholuck. The last has replied in a book of 463 pages. The answer of Neander, 
under the title of the ‘* Life of Jesus,’’ has passed to a second edition. Strauss 
has also issued a second edition. Indeed, this seems to be the last and desperate 
struggle between rationalism and supernaturalism. ‘Though this blasphemous 
book has found more sympathy among professed theologians, than the friends 
of religion would have supposed possible at this time, it is only a tocsin to rally 
a host for the more splendid triumph of orthodoxy.—Prof. Steudel, of Tubingen, 
has published a new edition of Bengel’s Gnomon, in two large octavo volumes. 
Winer gave, in 1836, a fourth revised and enlarged edition of his Grammar of 
the New Testament; and in 1837, a third edition of his Manual of Theological 
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Literature, much enlarged.—C. F. A. Fritsche on the Romans, and L. I. Riick- 
ert on the Corinthians, and a third edition of (Hase’s) Hutterus Redivivus 
(an admirable manual of Lutheran theology) appeared in 1836.—Ewald has 
published the third part of his Exposition of the poetical books of the Old Tes- 
tament, containing the book of Job. It is to be regretted, that in this work he 
has nearly abandoned his appropriate sphere of philology, where he is almost 
without a rival, and injadiciously attempted to lead us into the depths of spirit- 
ual wisdom. We have not the least confidence in his philosophical specula- 
tions.—Tholuck, in addition to his reply to Strauss, and his elaborate Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, has issued a fifth edition of his popular 
work, entitled, Sin and the Redeemer, or the True Way of a Doubter. This 
work has, we believe, been translated into English on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. If we have been correctly informed, the two characters, which appear in 
the book, are but in part fictitious,—it being the fact, that Tholuck himself, 
and his early friend Miiller, now professor of theology at Gottingen, actually 
passed through the labyrinth of skepticism to a religious faith, much in the man- 
ner there described. He has also published a second collection of sermons, 
preached before the university of Halle.—Nitsch’s System of Theology, a brief 
but masterly outline of Christian doctrines, incorporating also the principles 
of Christian ethics, has passed to a third edition. He and Twesten are re- 
garded as the best representatives of the theological school of Schleiermacher, 
both of them receding farther than he, from Rationalism.—From Karms, of 
Kiel, we have a new work on Pastoral Theology. Such a work, from one of 
the most celebrated evangelical preachers in Germany, cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and instructive-—Freytag’s great Arabic Lexicon, commenced in 1830, 
has just been completed in four thick 4to. volumes. An abridgement, in one 
volume, 4to., was printed last year.—The Bibliotheca Greca, for schools, with 
Latin notes, edited by Jacobs and Rost, is better adapted than most German 
editions of the Greek classics, to the scholars of our own country. The col- 
lection, which is not yet completed, already includes A%schylus, by Klausen 
(unfinished), Anacreon and Sappho, by Mobius, select Epigramsus, by Jacobs 
(admirably executed), selections from Demosthenes, [socrates, Lysias and 
fEschines, by Bremi (one of the very best editors of Latin and Greek classics 
for schools), Euripides, by Pflug (unfinished), Hesiod, by Gottling, Homer’s 
Iliad, by Spitzner, Pindar, by Dissen, Plato (as yet but six parts), by Stalbaum, 
Sophocles, by Wunder, Theocritus, by Wiistemann, and Xenophon, by Bor- 
nemann.—In 1826, a ‘** Bibliotheca Sacra Patrum Ecclesie Grecorum,’’ 18mo., 
giving the Greek text, with indexes, in a cheap form, was commenced at Leipsic. 
In 1826-1827, Josephus, edited by Richter, in six small volumes, appeared ; 
Philo, in 1828-1830, by the same, in eight volumes; Clement, of Alexandria, in 
four volumes, 1831-1834, by Klotz; Origen (as yet only seven volumes), by 
Lommatsch.—Orelli has recently completed, in ten volumes, 8vo., his splendid 
edition of Cicero. This is unquestionably the purest text of Cicero’s entire 
works, which has ever been published. The notes relate almost exclusively to 
the various readings.—The younger Tauchnitz is now publishing a ‘‘ Bibliothe- 
ca Patrum Eccl. Latinorum Selecta,’’ edited by E. G. Gersdorf. The first vol- 
ume contains the Recognitions of Clement, which is to be followed by the 
works of Cyprian and Lactantius, and selections from Tertullian and Augustine. 

Literary and Religious Periodicals.—The oldest literary journal of Ger- 
many, was the “‘ Acta Eruditorum,”’ in Latin, commenced at Leipsic in 1682, 
and continued till 1776, edited chiefly by the two Menckes.- It was full of 
sound learning, and deservedly had a wide circulation.—The Leipsic Literary 
Times (Neuen Zeitungen von gelehrten Sachen), which existed from 1715 to 
1797, was ably conducted, and contained a very valuable summary of the 
literary intelligence of all Europe.—The Gottingen Literary Index (Gottinger 
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gelehrten Anzeigen), which was commenced in 1739, under Haller and Heyne, 
is continued to the present time, having been supported by the ablest men of 
the university, among whom were Michaelis, Eichhorn, Planck, Blumenbach, 
and Heeren.—The ‘‘ Algemeine deutsche Bibliothek ’’ (the General German 
Library), established in 1766, and the new series (Neue algem. d. B.), which 
continued up to 1806, was mostly conducted by the celebrated Nicolai, who 
was assisted by not less than two hundred coadjutors. It was learned, and 
contained much valuable matter; but the mechanical stiffness and dulness, with 
which it dictated to the literary taste of all Germany, roused the indignation of 
Schiller and Goethe. This rupture led to a protracted literary warfare, and 
finally to the triumph of young aspiring genius over mere professed authorship. 
—In 1785, the Jena Literary Gazette (Jenaische Literatur-Zeitung) was started, 
under the auspices of Prof. Schiitz, the distinguished philologist. On his re- 
moval to Halle, it was printed at the latter place, and called the ‘‘ Halle Lite- 
rary Gazette’’ (Hallische Literatur-Zeitung), and was long distinguished for 
deep learning, elegance and urbanity. In later times, its principal articles have 
been from the pens of Ersch, Gruber, Wegscheider, Friedlander and Gesenius. 
It does not enjoy its former reputation. ‘The same year in which this paper 
was removed from Jena, Prof. Eichstadt, one of the purest Latin writers of 
Germany, and an accomplished scholar, set up another Jena Literary Gazette, 
which he still continues to edit with ability ——The Heidelberg Annals of Lite- 
rature (Heidelberger Jahrbiicher der Literatur), which were originated in 1808, 
are now edited by the four faculties of the university; and, under such men as 
Creuzer, Schlosser, Schwartz, Daub, Umbreit, Bahr and their associates, could 
not fail to abound in erudition.—The Vienna Annals of Literature (Wiener 
Jahrbiicher der Literatur), commenced in 1818, is a Jarger work, being a quar- 
terly journal. It is a government paper, but is devoted almost exclusively to 
literature. In its general character, it stands about midway between the Quar- 
terly Review of London and the Journal des Savans of Paris.—The Liepsic 
Annals of Philology and Education (Jahrbiicher fur Philologie und Padagogik), 
by Jahn (not the theologian), Seebode and Klotz, is the most valuable philo- 
logical journal in the world.—The Berlin Annals of Philosophical Criticism 
(Berliner Jahrbiicher fur wissenschaftliche Kritik) was established in 1827, 
and is conducted by an association of literary men. The articles are very elab- 
orate, as it is the chief object of the work to be thoroughly critical. Its pre- 
siding genius is the Hegelian philosophy.—Prof. Beck’s Literary Repertory 
(Repertorium der Literatur), which was commenced in 1809, was well con- 
ducted, but was devoted almost exclusively to brief literary notices. After its 
extinction, Gersdorf, in 1834, established in its stead his Universal Repertory 
of German Literature (Repertorium der gesammten deutschen Literatur). This 
is a monthly paper, and gives a good general outline of all the works that ap- 
pear in Germany. Whether it is too much in the interest of the Leipsic book- 
sellers, we will not attempt to decide. 

Religious Periodicals.—The Studies and Criticisms (Studien und Kritiken), 
by Ulmann, Umbreit, Gieseler, Liicke, &c., is a theological quarterly, and is 
beyond all doubt the most learned theological journal in the world. Its general 
spirit is intermediate between decided rationalism and orthodoxy.—Rheinwald’s 
Repertory of Church History and Statistics, Berlin, is a smaller work, more 
decidedly evangelical. It gives the best outline of theological literature and of 
the state of religion.—Tholuck’s (semimonthly) Literary Index is devoted to 
theology, literature and science, and is written in his own spirit, and mostly by 
himself. Its occasional surveys of theological literature are excellent.—The 
following papers are more strictly ecclesiastical, and advocate the views of re- 
ligious parties. In 1822, Zimmermann, court-preacher at Darmstadt, com- 
menced his General Church Gazette (Algemeine Kirchen-Zeitung). He at- 
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tempted to keep free from the collisions of party, and to make his work the 
religious periodical of the church; but it was too deeply imbued with Rational- 
ism to be so received. On his death, in 1832, Bretschneider succeeded him 
as editor, and it is now the organ of his party,—learned of course.—The Cath- 
olics first felt the need of a paper of their own, and consequently a Catholic 
Church Gazette (Catholische Kirchen-Zeitung), was commenced in 1829, by 
Hi. J. Schmidt, and is now edited by Prof. Goschl, not far from Frankfort-on- 
the-Mayn.—In 1827, Hengstenberg set up his semimonthly Evangelicul 
Church Gazette (Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung), which has been, and still is, 
ably conducted, and represents the old school Lutherans of the strictest sect. 

A new Quarterly Journal (Quartal-Schrift) has recently been established at 
Stuttgard, on the model of the Quarterly Review, differing from the others, 
which are mostly devoted to some particular branch of literature. A new daily 
paper is also started at Halle (in opposition to the old one?) with the names of 
Creuzer, Ewald, Grimm, Hermann, Hitzig, Strauss and De Wette, as contribu- 
tors.—The whole number of periodicals in Germany is about 600; religious 
journals about 70. There, as with us, the larger quarterly publications are 
sustained with difficulty, and some of them are supported by funds, while most 
of the lighter semi-monthly, weekly and daily papers support themselves. 


QUARTERLY LIST. 











DEATHS. 
Joun Sprotts, Lewisburg, Va., April 10, 
aged 54. 
Joun Craic, Ragged Islands, N.8., aged 
88 


Josnua MarsHMan, Serampore, India, Dec. 
5, aged 69. 

James D. Know.ies, Newton, Mass., May 
9, aged 40. 

BengamMin Buckten, Guilford, Vt., aged 84, 

Rosert Carpenter, Washington County, 
Mo., in May. 

Josian Hovucuton, Turner, Me., May 22, 
aged 48. 

Ina Hatt, West Springfield, Ms., June 2, 
aged 42. 

Isaran Birt, Hackney, near London, Eng- 
land, Nov. 10, aged about 80. 

Jesse R. Hampson, West Philadelphia, ac- 
cepted missionary to Burmah, April 8, 
aged 34. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Tuomas GotptHwairt, in Hallowell, Me., 
Feb. 14. 

Marsena Stone, in Mendon, N.Y., Feb. 7. 

D. 8S. Parmevesr, in Middletown, N. Y., 
March 7. 

J. W. Spoon, in Eldridge, Onondaga Co., 
N. Y., Feb. 2. 

Atonzo Brown, in Norwalk, Ohio, Jan. 
33. 

Puitetus Peck, in Cazenovia, N. Y., 
March 7. 

Axtvanh Freeman, in North Rutland, Jeffer- 
son Co., N. Y., Sept. 28. 

James J. Satmon, at Mineral Springs, 
Franklin Co., Geo. 

Joseph W. D. Creatnu, at High Hills, 
Greenville Co., Vir., March 29. 


|Noere Prince, in Lysander, Onondaga 
' Co., N. Y., April 6. 

S. B. Sxarve, in Rushford, N.Y., March 7. 

Danie. Forp Ricuarpson, in Wake For- 
est, N. C., April 8. 

James C, Roomer, at Holmes Hole, Mass., 
| April 18. 

_James T. Cuamp.in, in Portland, Me., 
May 3. 
|Epwarp K. Fuser, in Pawtucket, R. I., 
| May 4. 

Austin Exuis, in Macon, Geo., April 1. 
|Wiitt1am Davis, Moore’s Prairie, Il., 
| April 1. 
|L. P. Lex, Poplar Springs, Laurens Co., 
| Geo., April 22. 

Wirey A. Arxinson, Rolesville, N. C., 
May 20. 

B. B. Smit, Greensboro’, Geo., May 11. 

Joun A. Peters, Newark, Ohio, April 1. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 


At Covington, Ken., March 10. 

At Delmar, Tioga Co , Penn., March 7. 

At Scythe Factory Village, Littleton, N.H., 
March 7. 

At Erie Co., N. Y., the Boston and Con- 
cord church, March 7. 

At Marcy, Oneida Co., N. Y., Feb. 14. 

At New Milford, Conn., March 21. 

At Marshpee, Mass., March 21. 

At Spafford Corner, N. Y., March 21. 

At Philadelphia, Pa., April 17. 

At Sandwich (Pocasset), April 10. 

At Baring, Me., May 23. 

At Maysville, Ky., May 10. 


| 


DEDICATIONS. 


In Jamaica, L. I., April 8. 
' In Cape Elizabeth, Me., April 4. 
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